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ABY’S first solid food—what care is 
needed in choosing it! Thirty years ago 
physicians began advising that one food 

which today leads all others for this use—Cream 
of Wheat! 

First, it supplies in abundance the energy that 
baby needs so urgently just to grow. Second, it 
is in simple granular form, easy for baby’s deli- 
sate digestion to handle. 

Write for free authoritative booklet, ‘*The 
Important Business of Feeding Children.”’ Dept. 
A-14, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The mode has changed! With it comes ga) 


5° - 
color combinations and the mating of contrast- 
ing fabrics. Thus new colors in smart hose be- 
come imperative. Lucile sends them straight from 


— 
Paris and tells how to wear them. 
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"| THESE UNIVERSITY MEN ARE DRESSED 
i THE WAY THEY SHOULD BE 
At the left At the right 


The correct three-button coat for the The man who has been out of college a 
man in college. Short high lapels; few years favors this coat. It drapes 
rounded just right; wide button spacing, naturally; good shoulders; three buttons; 
low pockets. The color is Pigeon grey — fairly high lapels. The color is Hazel tan 
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=. Our designers and style scouts bring these clothes to you 
exactly as the best dressed men wear them 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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His First Emotion, His First Thought, Was Simply Incredulity. Such Things as This, it Seemed to Him, Did Not Happen —Could Not Happen 


“made sure that their dunnage wa By Ben Ames Williams 


salely bestowed in the baggage ca 





The man in charge of the car offered ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES CC. McCKELI 


yme yocular remark upon the amount oi stull were 
they were taking with them, and Lambry answered with a laughing word, but Farr said not only friends but business partner | 
nothing. He was apt to be silent; a large, heavy, hopeless, rt tof: t g location and he 
whom a great many things were said in the course of a day, but who said very little or they were bound toa t 
his own account. Lambry did enough talking for both of them. Now, |! re he would through the ice; and t gh Fa n 


off the 


conduc 


r 
to 
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The Business of Hauling the Toboggan Through Some Fifteen Inches of Loose Snow Was an Arduous One 


A fourth man after a moment came toward their seat. 
He was a silent, inscrutable individual, who during the 
hour or two they traveled together uttered no word be- 
yond the necessities of the game, and seemed inattentive 
not only to their talk but to themselves, seldom raising 
his eyes above the level of the newspaper which they 
spread upon their knees and on which they played their 
cards. Upon the margin of the paper Lambry kept the 
score, 

The game went on with a smooth rapidity. Pitch has 
conventions of its own, and you may sometimes judge a 
man by the manner in which he plays. The action is quick 
and constant, and the interest is keen. Each one of these 
players now reflected the moods appropriate to the game. 
The silent stranger played with a careful precision, pausing 
now and then to consider before choosing a card. Male 
made his bids in a defiant tone; he shouted with boisterous 
satisfaction when they were Farr played 
stolidly, but his smooth forehead wrinkled now and then 
with the effort of thought; and Lambry was as alert and 
eager as a hunting dog, snatching up each hand as it was 
dealt him, exclaiming with dismay when the cards were of 
little worth, grinning with delight when they promised 
him success. When he was able to bid three, he did so with 
an eager satisfaction in his tone. When occasionally he 
pitched it out, it was with a rush like that of a man hurry- 
ing to strike a joyful blow; and when his cards offered good 
prospect of blocking the play of an opposing bidder, he 
would cry challengingly, ‘‘Come on and get set! Come and 


successful. 


get it!” 

Both he and Male were apt to slap their cards down 
upon the newspaper with an astonishing and vehement 
emphasis, and they greeted the dénouement of each hand 
with ejaculations of triumph or of surrender. 

Lambry thoroughly enjoyed this game, but you could 
not whether Farr liked it or no. He had 
very say, and when he spoke it was in a tone 
as though he were used to being 


have been sure 
little to 
vaguely deprecatory, 
silenced and told to hold his tongue. There was a curious 
It was possible to imagine 


heiplessness a! 


out the big man 


that he was one of those individuals against whom the 


world seems to enjoy launching its shrewdest buffets. He 


had a heavy, ruminative countenance, wide at the cheek 
bones, rounded at the chin, narrower above the eyes, yet 
with a roundness there too. His whole head was sl} aped 


and although he was tall in proportion to his 


suggestion of the sphere about his 


was thi 





ly, a +1] as about his head. Yet he seemed to be one 
of those men under whose softness there may well dwell a 
phy trength. He was not fat as a man 
is fat, but wore rather the chubbiness of a well-fed boy. 





onsiderable physi 
He must have been thirty-five or forty years old, yet there 
| le youthfulness about him, in the curves 
and in the 
fidence with which now and then he spoke, 
a child in the 


atter of fact, grateful for this game, since 


his open and ingenuous eye, 


presence of elders. 





must have been thrown into 





more intimate contact. Lambry, he knew, would have 
talked incessantly, and would have expected now and then 
areply. He dreaded the necessity of talking with Lambry. 
It was true that they would, after they left the train, be 
alone together until Monday morning, two days hence; but 
that isolation was by this game of pitch at least delayed. 

When Lambry first proposed this expedition Farr had 
not been particularly enthusiastic, but the other’s volu- 
bility persuaded him. That, however, was before the inci- 
dent of Wednesday night just past, which had given Farr 
a definite reason for his embarrassed reluctance to be 
alone with his friend. 

Male, who appeared to be a man without tact, reverted 
to this incident in one of the pauses while the cards were 
being dealt. He looked at Farr with a grin, faintly derisive, 
and said suggestively: 

“Kind of funny to see you and Lambry going off to- 
gether. What are you going to do, Farr? Take him off and 
put the boots to him?” 

Farr colored uncomfortably and shook his head in a 
dumb way; but Lambry said in an explosive tone: ‘Cut 
it out, Male! Cutit out orI’ll climb your frame right here!”’ 

“Well, it’s none of my business,’’ Male agreed sullenly— 
“not if you’re satisfied, Farr!”’ 

“None of your business is right,” 
“Go on and deal the cards.” 

Farr took no part in this small passage except that he 
suffered. This was so often the part he played, the rdéle of 
the innocent bystander who is struck by the missiles 
hurled on either side. But during the play of the next few 
hands his thoughts were remote from t 
rather to Male’s remark and to that incident of a day or 
two before which had provoked it. 


Lambry repeated. 


) 


l 
he game, attentive 


mI 

NV ALF’S word referred to. Farr’s wife. Lambry, as has 

been said, was a friendly little man, with a gay tongue 
and a ready wit, and everyone liked him. This was par- 
ticularly true of women. Nan Farr was among those who 
liked Lambry, and this feeling on her part was no secret to 
Farr, who had always counted Lambry one of his depend- 
friends, their 


circle of 


nor to 
Her liking 


able 


anyone else in tne 


acquaintance. for Lambry was obvious to 


so olten were. 


those who saw these three together, as they 


Nan, for instance, was fond of dancing, but Farr was 
not adept at the art, while Lambry danced well. The 


result was that Farr at dances 
withdrawn position where his bulk made 
ous, while Lambry and Nan, by the skill with which they 
Farr, 


overheard 


but he 


Was apt to occupy a 


him conspicu- 


floor. 


danced, were equally conspicuous upon the 





sometimes 
to them; 


watching with his childlike eyes, 
derisive comments, words with an edge 
never appeared to be conscious of these remarks. Those who 
knew him were divided, some asserting that he was too dull 
to care, others predicting that he was simply a patient mar 
who would one day be provoked to wratl 


‘ } ! ] ” : } } asc} 
And when he does let go,”’ said this school of thought, 


“there'll be a real explosion.”’ 


On the Wednesday night preceding, there had been a 
dance at one of the public halls, and Farr and Lambry and 
Nan attended it. Toward the latter part of the 
Nan and Lambry for a while disappeared, and Farr after 


some time remarked the 


evening 
ir absence and set out to look for 
them, wandering about the place in a slow and blundering 
way. 

Thus doing, he interrupted in sequestered nooks more 
than one conversation where an interruption was unwel- 
come, and made himself so conspicuous that the eyes of 
everyone began to follow his movements, and presently 
with understanding smiles. 

By and by some mischief-maker told him that Lambry 
and Nan were downstairs in the car parked before the hall, 
and when he went down, those nearest the windows looked 
out, curious to see what should come to pass. They saw 
the cl 
there uncertainly, as though in 
and from the fact that those within the car 
failed to manifest themselves, it was deduced that 


him approach the closed car at 
ment 


should do; 





rb and stand a mo- 


doubt 


at 
What ne 


were otherwise engrossed and had no eyes for him. 
In the end, Farr was seen to open the door of the car; 
and after a moment Nan and Lambry 


three stood for a space, talking there together, and then 


emerge d and the 





all came up the stairs again. 
When they entered the dance hall the musi 


} 
n 
} 
i 
i 


was mo- 
urlously 
la 


Saw the 


mentarily silent, so that everyone turned to look « 


and Nan, who had quick eyes an 





in their direction; 
woman’s capacity for understanding a situation, 
dissolving groups of those who had been watching from 
the 
few minutes she displayed an unnatural vivacity, and she 


windows. Her color heightened, and during the next 


went out of her way to explain in a laughing fashion that 

she and Lambry had lost all count of time as they sat in 

the car below. 

“‘T was up till all hours last night,”’ she told someone. “I 
to sleep. We didn’t realize how long 


It’s close in here, anyway, with all the 


almost went we'd 


been down there. 






windows shut. Enough to make a person sleepy. 
Everyone listened politely enough, but everyone con- 
tinued to watch Lambry and Farr, in order that they 
might not miss whatever was to comé e incident had 
been a little less conspicuous, they might have joked about 
it; but t did not appear to be a matter for joking, and 
there was, du ng tne rest of the eve re 1 good deal o 
I ng the other dance 
was moved by the episode, did not let it ap- 


1 outward seeming remained the same. 











Sut there had been dur the cet ng ys a good de al 
of speculation as to what would come of it, and some said 
this and some said that; and some, more darkly minded, 
said the other. Farr had said nothing, not even to Nan 


and Lambry. He had to listen to many words from Nan, 
) 








who seemed angered by his very silence and his refusal 
to complain; but Lam for once hi tle to sa 

‘“*T guess I don’t have to tell you you can count on me 
that you don't have to wor abe me, Farr,’” he 
suggest, and | g | adea mbiy and agreed, 
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“Sure, that’s right, Lambry,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You don’t have “They like the deep water,’ Lambry repeated Neve “Ever see the |} e lives ir Male ed, ar 
to say anything to me.” get them where it’s shoal, even in the wintertime. I've Lambry ’ It gger t ‘ 
“I guess we’ve been buddies too long,’’ Lambry re- caught them up here in summer, but you've got tog "M 
peated lamely, and Farr nodded again deep-—-a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet wn in it. It sets dow the lake ’ 
“That’s all right,” he said. “‘That’s all right, Lambry. “‘T never fished here in the summertime,”’ Ma 
It’s all right with me.” mented. ‘But I try them once or twice 
He was always an inarticulate man, and talk was tor- And he added complacently: ‘“! 
ment to him. Furthermore, he felt in this situation no struck them pretty good up thers r mmer, t ng,’ Lambry ren 
particular resentment against either Nan or Lambry. He last year. Got thirty-seven one day r hovedt toward F 
was conscious that in Nan’s eyes he had many short- we were out. I was fishing wit} Come or g w!” hesa It 
comings. Her lively vivacity, while it charmed him, had Dummer.” , ; 
always made him feel even larger and more awkward than Lambry laughed Oh, you know ‘ Wi 
he was. Dummer, do you?” Farr a l r 1 
It had been a matter of wonder to him that she should “Sure!” said Male. “I’ve knowr game to alig ‘ 
have been willing to marry him in the beginning. He _ the old nut seven years.”’ m of the i é 
felt humbly that he had so little to offer her, and he was of “Crazy as a coot,’’ Lambry sug they de A ‘ 
no mind to blame her if in harmless ways she now found gested, and laughed again; and Give my ! 
pleasure in the company of more interesting men. added: “‘But I suppose anyone's Sure!"’ La ig He 
Also, Farr in a dumb fashion had a deep affection for his going to go crazy that sits in a fis} n high good } | ad ¥ 
partner. Lambry had all the graces which Farr would house and fishes for shad all day, all ollar and thirty ce Male w 
have liked to possess, and Farr’s devotion to the little man winter long. I don’t mind two or sixty cent I ' eavie 
was like that of a rather stupid dog. In so far as he re-_ three days of it—kind of like it. But Ost 
sented the episode to which Male had referred at all, this I wouldn’t sit in a house. | just \ moment lat ey v st 
resentment was based simply on the fact that it had cre- build a bank of snow to keep off th ng on the | orm, butt g tl 
ated a discordant note in the relations between him and wind.’ coats against the surprising pressure 
Farr; had made him faintly uncomfortable at the prospect “Tt’s as bad as herding shee} of a stiff w it camé ron 
of being alone for two days or so with this old friend of his. Maleagreed. ‘‘ They say sheep herders the lake, their breath thi before 
go crazy. I suppose that’s what's th their faces in the cris; old air, 
mr matter with Dummer.” while the train, wreathed plumes 
‘ ny THE train drew northward they came by and by in ““He’s a pretty good fisherman,’ Lambry pointed out. of steam, pulled away and disappeared beneath the bridge 
ZA view of an expanse of lake, stoutly frozen over and ‘‘Gets as many shad as most people.”’ a hundred yards beyond the station platforn 
covered with snow, and dotted remotely here and there “That’s because he’s at it all the time,"’ Male retorted Their toboggan and their supplies had been unloaded 
with little shanties a few feet square. Between their deal- ‘‘But he don’t use any sense in it. He's just as likely to a baggage truck, and they went along the platform now to - 
ings of the cards their eyes turned to this prospect outside fish a week in a place where there never was a shad." He where it stood. The station agent-—-a man named Shear 
the windows. chuckled and drifted off into anecdotes of Dummer’s whom Lambry, to judge by the familiarity of his greeting 
“That’s what we'll be doing tomorrow, Farr,”” Lambry | simple ways and of his curiously empty follies. knew of old—was beside the truck when they drew near 
said cheerfully. ‘‘That’s the sort of thing that sets you up “He's a nut, all right,”’ he declared. ‘‘Half the time he’s and in reply to Lambry he nodded and looked from one of 
to go back to work again.” out there before daylight, and he keeps moving his shanty the men to the other and asked unnecessarily, ‘‘Going 
And Male, with a glance at Lambry, asked, “‘Oh, you around all winter too. You know, he’s got an idea that he _ fishing?”’ 
two going fishing?” owns the lake. Never will let anybody fish within a couple “What do you think?”’ Lambry challenged, with a laugh. 
“Yes,’’ Lambry said; “‘yes, up at the lake.” hundred yards of him. Raises the devil if they try it.”’ “T didn’t know but you were going to build a house,” 
\ “T went up last year,’’ Male told them. ‘‘ Where do Lambry chuckled. “I like to kid him, get him mad,” he Shear retorted. ‘‘ You've got enough truck here.” 
you go?” declared. ‘Did you ever see him good and sore?’ “Well,” said Lambry, “‘we like to bring enough. Farr 
“Down below Deer Island,’’ Lambry explained; ‘“‘in “Once,”” Male assented. ‘‘That was enough for me. I likes his victuals and so do I, and I never could see the 
the deep water there.” thought he was going to take a crack at me with his ice sense in not being comfortable if you car 
“How deep do you fish?’’ Male asked, and Lambry said, pick. [had started todiga hole near where hisshanty was.” ‘What's in them milk cans?”’ Shear asked. ‘“ Bait? 
‘I’ve always had the best luck in about sixty feet.”’ “He swells up like a pigeon,’’ Lambry assented, and And Lambry nodded. “Sure!” 
‘Sixty or seventy-five feet—that’s right,’’ Male agreed. laughed aloud. ‘‘He chased me a Continued on Page 8! 


quarter of a mile one day because I 
swore I was going to break into his 
shanty sometime and fish through 
his hole in the ice. And after that, the 
rest of the time we were up there he 








stayed there all night, every night.”’ 





‘You Keep Away From My Place, That's Ali,’’ a 
Dummer Warned Them. ‘Fish Anywhere You're a 
a Mind, Long’s You Don't Trespass on Me"’ 
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TLLUSTRATEDO Br 


Tilg GRE 


OMSTOCK, the great gangling Texan, 
was crying softly as he walked across 
the pounded aerodrome in the darkling 


t. The cold of the upper reaches still 
| 


bed sullenly 


feet and 


ALBIN HEWN 
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May 28,1927 


The door opened and a face looked in—a 
thin ascetic face under a rakish cap—Chev- 
agnac. Hestood fora moment looking at Pau 
and then he crossed the room to Comstock. 

‘It’s all right, 
Chevvy.” 





and played 
his raw 
like tiny 
shocks, 
impulse 

the re 


turning 


blood. His face 


was smudged with 
oil and the great 
salt tears that still 
welled in his smol- 


And 


a 1 } 
waikea ne 


dering eyes. 
as he 
cursed— earnestly, 
quietly, through 
tight lips like some 
ancient Benedic- 
tine telling his 
the 


shadow of a clois- 


beads in 
teredshrine. There 
something 
quite terrible 
about that cursing. 
at 
prayer 
threat 


ing of a whipped 


was 


It was once a 
and a 


the 


whin- 


dog and the low, 
sharp challenge of 
an armed sentry 

He trudged 
down the path te 
the darkened vil- 
lage and on 
through its 
shuttered street to 


one 


the highroad be- 
le 





yond. was 





walking now with 
angry strides and 
slapping hel- 
met against his knee, trying to hurt himself in a vain, 
foolish way. The car that might have taken him to quar- 
ters passed him and someone called through the twilight. 
Comstock didn’t answer, nor did he raise his head. He 
walked on to the stone pillars of the park entrance and 
turned into the gravel drive of Vieupeyroux. 

The great ogling facade of the chateau frowned down at 
him presently through the trees. He crossed the grass plot 

front of the entryway and went through the open doors 
into the dark foyer. Far in the rear a light shone from the 
half-opened door of the squadron mess room. Comstock 
put his hand on the broad marble balustrade and climbed 

lowly, wearily up to his room. 

[he little fat Corporal Pau was hunched up on the foot 
of his cot, reading and puffing huge blue clouds of tabac 
He looked up as 
The cor- 


his 


aiurel from his short, ancient brier. 
Comstock entered. The Texan stared at him. 
poral met his eye and shrugged and went back to his read- 
ing. Comstock flung himself down on his own cot, face to 
he wall and one arm thrown up across his eyes. Presently 
the arm and shoulder trembled as the muscles rippled 
slightly under the Texan’s tunic. 

Corporal Pau looked up again and then his eyes traveled 
owly to the third cot in the room—the empty one 
r the hastily packed kit bag, the strapped 
and the four books that lay piled under a mute 
He was a 


rd 


He shrugged again and got up. 
ly man of forty-five, Corporal Pau, and his 
He looked 
He 
is stubby hand across his mouth and crossed the 
He laid a hand on Comstock’s 


“po 


powed 


under him in two great arcs. 
them as if he had never seen them before. 

yom to Comstock’s cot. 

yuider. 

“Come, my ancient friend,” he said. “It is the war. 

I ? We shall miss the little Jake, of 

It is the way 


Who can help things 
one shall miss us when we go. 


Tonight we still live and the little Jake does 


nows?— perhaps we shall not live 


Who K 


Chevagnac Put His Hand on the Door Knob and Opened It. 


“*You-all doan’t seem to understand,” said Comstock 
wearily. ‘‘I doan’t aim to kid myself into believin’ I 
wouldn’t ‘ve missed him if he’d just sort of been killed 
regular. But I do say that he’d not’ve been killed at all if 
it hadn’t been for that ornery coyote Petitjean! Jake was 
too good a pilot!” 

He sat up suddenly and leaned forward with his fists 
clenched on his knees. ‘In my country they'd hang a man 
for less than that! The Eagle of the Skies—the dirty 
grand-stand player! M’sieur Tac-au-Tac with his medals 
and his name in the papers and his struttin’ about with 
powdered gals!’’ Comstock stood up and wiped his hands 
across his damp face and through his hair. 

Pau watched him with his chin up and his fists clasped 
behind his back. “‘So?”’ he said. 

“Yes!” said Comstock flatly. “‘And what can one do 
what can one everdo? Petitjean—the great ace—the grea 
tradition—the lowlife—the dirty scum! I'd like to wring 
his perfumed neck for him.”” He raised his arms above 
his head and let them fall helplessly again. 

Pau nodded. ‘‘One comprehends,”’ he said. 

“One does like hell!’’ said Comstock. ‘‘Not when it 
costs a pal’s life. It’s the trick of a yellow-livered skunk. 
We had those two new lads to break in. We were flying 
tight and close to the vest. If they want him to do news- 
paper flying, why don’t they detach him? He falls for the 
stupidest frame-up I ever saw. He shouldn’t ’ve led us 
into a fight at all. But he’s got to show off and add up his 
pe rsonal score, so he dives down on two of the boche him- 
self and leaves Jake and me and the two green hands right 
in the middle of the lousiest dog fight you ever saw. And 
he never had the decency to come back. How any of us 
got out alive, I don’t know.”’ Comstock shrugged. ‘‘The 
answer is Jake didn’t —and we didn’t have to come into this 
man’s army, Jake and me.”” He laid a hand against the kit 
bag on the empty cot and then turned suddenly to the 
washbasin. Pau puffed his pipe in silence and paced slowly 
back and forth in front of the closed door while Comstock 


scrubbed his face and hands 


Pau Went in First, With Comstock After Him 


“*Non, m’ 
Chevagnac bowed 
“It is 
or I would not 
come to you.” 
With both delicate 
hands the French- 


se ur.” 


slightly. 


not, 


man grasped Com- 
stock’s elbows ina 
firm grip. “A thou- 
sand pardons,” he 
said softly. ‘‘I 
In the 
name ol my coun- 


have heard. 
try a thousand 
pardons. Lecour 
told 
about it.” 

Comstock put a 


has me all 


hand on his shoul- 
der. “‘It’sall right, 
(ney vy,” he said 
again awkwardly. 

Chevagnac 
turned away. 

Corporal Pau 
bent 
bottle, twisting at 
the 


was Over a 


cork. It came 
away witha hollow 
pop and pale cOg- 
nac rippled softly 
into the glasses on 
the 
Comstock 


chest top. 
but 


toned his tunic and 





hooked his collar. 
Pau held out the 
glasses. They 
turned silently to 
the empty cot and 
drank. 


the chest top 


“To 
think we've got to go on living and eating and flying with 
him, keeping up the great tradition of Mr. 
Three—the conceited little 

“Sh-h-h!”’ said Chevagnac. 
quite hopeless. We know what we know. 
long after we are all dead. It is written. 
eagies and He set his cap more firmly on his 
head. Comstock sloshed his glass half full again and 
drained it at a gulp. 

Corporal Pau looked at him and corked the bottle with 
““Aprés!”’ he said 


Comstock put down the glass on 
One-Two- 


It is 
He will be alive 


“it can do no good. 


It is the way of 


peacocks!” 


a smacking blow of his calloused palm. 
shortly. ‘‘We dine now.”’ Chevagnac opened the door 
into the dimly lighted upper corridor and stepped out to 
the stairhead. Pau was holding the door. Comstock 
slammed his cap on and followed Chevagnac. The liquor 
burned sullenly in his empty stomach. He pulled a 
twisted cigarette from his pocket and hunched his great 
shoulders forward meanwhile he twisted the wheel of his 
lighter. A door down the hallway slammed sharply and 
there were quick dapper footsteps on the flagging. Com- 
stock pressed the smudge of his lighter to the cigarette, 
blew a thin stream of smoke from his nostrils and looked 
up—into the face of Petitjean. The captain stopped in his 
tracks and frowned slightly in annoyance. It would be 
necessary for him to step around the Texan in order to 
reach the stairhead. 

““M’sieur the American wishes something?”’ he snapped. 

Comstock spread his legs insolently and put his great 
fists upon his hips. 

“‘Name of a name of a dog! 
quickly —his other arm—he 

Comstock twisted their hands from his wrists and ran 
his eyes over the little pilot from the tips of his patent- 


" hissed Pau. “‘Chevagnac 


is drunk!” 


leather dancing shoes to the absurd points of his pomaded 
mustache. 
“Quickly! 


“Yes,”’ the Texan drawled. 


"snapped Petitjean. “‘ You wish something? 
“*T want to see what a great 


air fighter looks like.” 











Petit 
on his tunic tinkled faintly 
“Fou! 


foolishly. 


jean drew himself and the littl 


enameled crosses 


” he snorted. ‘‘Step aside!’’ Comstock grinned 


“Step aside! I wish to pass!”’ hissed Petitjean. 


‘Do you hear, béte 


} 


Then, his temper flaming, his hand flickec ] 


up and smacked 
and Pau 
leaped at the American, but before they could stop him 


sharply across Comstock’s cheek Chevagnac 


he had the little powdered captain by shoulder, feet 


one 
clear of the flagging, shaking him fier terrier 
shakes a chipmunk. 


him till he 


rcely aS a 
Medals, teeth and dancing shoes— 
rattled 
Chevagnac wound their arms about Comstock, binding 
him, pulling him down, but it was some seconds before he 
let go. 

Petitjean stumbled to his knees and sprang up. 


; ’ 
he shook like a dice box. Pau and 


"Tou," 
he said, “I shall have shot!” 

but ‘Cause if you 
dao, you'll have to let everyone know I shook you,” said 
“Good! I'll enjoy the court, 
ute I stay in the salle de 


“You think you will, you won't 


Comstock. and every min- 

police!” 

His 

lips trembled, but the words fouled one another. He sput- 

tered. He turned and bolted down the great stairway in 

impotent fury, flinging a filthy phrase at them. 
‘“*Now,” said Corporal Pau, “‘one has done a thing. 


Petitjean looked at him furiously, blind with rage. 


” 


Comstock raised a hand to the red finger marks on his 
cneek. 

‘Come,” he growled, “diner.” 

Chevagnac shrugged elaborately. “It is done,” he said. 
‘*And who shall say badly done?” 

They went slowly down the stairs. In the foyer below 
they stood for a moment staring out through the dark- 
ened entryway, listening to the hooting exhaust of Petit- 
jean’s roadster as it raced furiously down the park drive 
and turned into the Troyes road. Then they went in to 


It was cold in the gray light of early morning and wet 
mist vapors danced above the chilled soil of the aerodrome 
A mechanician coughed harshly 
and spat. The tail skid of the last avion de chasse scraped 


like drunken dervishes. 
in the gravel as the men trundled it out and swung it into 
Corporal Pau grunted and pushed his folded map 
into the pocket of his flying coat with a cold rustling sound 
The Adjutant Lecour came down the line 
with a paper in his hand. 

“‘Chevagnac— Pau!” he called. ‘Ici!’ 

Comstock looked up sullenly. Their 
heads were bent over the paper. He walked 
slowly over to them. 

‘The Powder Puff has not returned yet 
from last night. We shall go without the 
Lecour. 


line. 


swine,”’ said Comstock nodded. 


Chevagnac straight- 
ened up and buckled 
the chin strap of his 
helmet. Pau was al- 
ready climbing into 
his cockpit. Engines 
commenced to sput- 
and and 


ter cougn, 
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the mist t or tne nangars br j 1@T ear 
away into notningnes is tne ift t eller 
caught it Comstock trudged wiy dow to ‘ t 
Nieuport on the ne -his owr H mé ar W 
fussing still, oile hand, andthe} eller et tu gy 
Chevagnac waved cheerily from the next machine 
cour was already taxiing slowly out, with Pau after hin 
Comstock’s mechanician wiped his hands on his over 
and grasped the propeller, w ng. Cor ' n 
nto the cockpit Wut « tne orner ol seve he saw 
gray car flas} ng the misty r Na t 1 the gi 
turn at the bend and come around, with a retch ol rake 


to the tarmac. 








Petitjean, still in his dancing shoes, climbe 
out and waved his arms ang! His meechanician came 
running to him with his gray fur flying coat and helmet 





Comstock’s propeller flashed through an arc, kicked wit 


a loud pop and came to rest agair Chevagnac taxied 


SIttl 


slowly out to the waiting Lecour 


step of his roadster, unlaced } 


Petitjear ng on the 
is patent-leather shoes ar 


He stood up 


stuffed his legs furiously into his flying boots 
and stamped his feet. A mechanic 
He shrugged into it and came quickly over to Comstock 

“You could not wait, hein? You are impatient?” His 
pale, pasty face was flushed to a cruel unhealthy vermilion 
at the cheek bones and the waxed points of his mustache 
were frayed and untidy. ‘Tell them to go!" he shouted 
angrily to a mechanic. ‘I will meet them. Bring coffe 
He crossed in front of Comstock’s Nieuport and climbed 
into his own. 

Again Comstock’s propeller flashed through its quick 
are and his mechanician stumbled back to his haunches 
as it popped and caught and melted into a roaring circle 
of light. Comstock revved the engine quickly. A man 
was running toward Petitjean’s machine with the smoke- 
blackened coffee canister. Lecour, ‘*hevagnac 
opened up and moved quickly off across the aerodrome for 
their take-off. Presently as they sang into the air ina 
rising swoop, Comstock turned and taxied out onto the 
*drome. As he passed he saw Petitjean waving furiously 
in the cheap anger of stale wine and spitting a thin stream 
of black coffee from his lips. 





held his coat for him 


Pau and ( 


He pushed at the man who 
held the canister and shoved him away. 

Comstock leaned forward in his cockpit, blipped his 
engine full on and trailed away after the other three Nieu- 


ports 


| His wheels bumped on the uneven ground as he 





















On the Street Floor, Comstock Pushed 
Ahead of Them and Opened the En 
They Trudged 
OutIntothe Wet Blackness of the Night 


trancetothe Alleyway. 


ol his engir 
ol periect t 


into the thi 





nh 


Presently he 


and turned to t} 
He had ten tl 


a Waxel 
with the fl 
at it 


t ov 


crossed 


road. 


belt, pitted and px 


mode) et 
ret r} 
rst ilg 
er the padae 
below 


Beyond 


ol ruined vy 


guns again. 


ana 


above 


} 


lllages 


He 


im 


There were 


back on his sti 


were gray-belli 


ord r. 


He climb 


them and flattene 


For 


an hour he 


casional torn hx 


hing interes 
squinted at 
eginning 
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Al DISCIPLE Ol SOLOMON 


outhful horse wrangler blew a smoke ring across 

nk house and made sage comment to the visit- 

“‘A man that knows women can 

ar predict inadvance how they’ re going to perform.” 
the visitor concurred. 


dling gentle, and you 


By lal G. Evarts 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


troubles to him. 
Rang ever had an equal. 
low ebb on account of that sympathetic streak in him, 
Most anyone 


As a sympathizer it’s not likely that 
Rang’s fortunes was always at 


which was forever tripping of him financial. 
could sidle up to Rang and relate a 
hard-luck yarn that would wring his 





rein in half an 


iataway, is like spir- 


after 
es, I'd say,’’ the horse wrangler 
issented. “‘ When you sidle up to one 


‘They're patterned closter 


easy she’s apt to roll a wicked eye at 
you and act up real 


“Them’s the 


snorty.” 

ones that’s been mis- 
the visiting 
“Just let ’em have 
their morning and _ snort 
themselves out for the day and they'll 


handled at 


yout! explained. 


tne start, 
warm-up 


tractable as the rest.” 
I've the 
horse wrangler, with an emphasis that 


implied many, 


be as 


“Such as known,” said 


wide know ledge of 


“they'll all bear watching.” 
Old Pap Sanders, owner and operator 
of the Sanders Dude Ranch, emitted 
a dry chuckle. “‘Those opposite con- 
victions have been. generated in the 
minds of you adolescent oracles by 
the various ways you have fared at the 
hands of that bevy of dude girls that 
landed at the ranch last night. And for 
so long as they stay on here you'll 
form brand-new convictions about 
womenfolks every morning before 
sunup and alter them prior to noon.” 
“Yeah?” the horse wrangler queried. 
““Old Man Sclomon—who had more 
wives than the Bar Y has cows and 
studied their natures a heap closter 
put in his life compiling a work entitled 
Rules for Womenfolks, but he tore it 
up on his deathbed,”’ Pap related. ‘‘ He 
called his counselors into conference 
and inquired, ‘How can any man per- 
fect a formula by which he may predict 
how all women will perform genera- 
tions hence, when there ain't any one 
woman who predict how 
going to perform herself the next living 
He emitted a sardonic laugh, 
and passed the buck 


can she’s 
second?’ 
wriggled his e: 
to the next student of womankind. It 
was what old Uncle Solomon said when 
dying rather than anything he done 

living that earmarked him as a 
man of wisdom through the ages. He 
learned something just before he died 
that most men die just before they 


iearn. But wisdom increases as time 


while 


goes on, and no doubt you young squirts 


are smarter than what folks was in 





Solomon's day, or even in mine, so it 
can't be much of a chore for you to 





a blanket prophecy as to 
how the whole female sex will perform 
two years from next April.” 

s been my observation that they run pretty much 
form,”’ the horse-wrangling sage gave testimony. 
Women are all exactly similar in 
e One respect that they’re all absolutely different and 
twice the said Pap. ‘Buddy, as an in- 

het on the ways of womenfolks, there’s times 


rue to 
‘They do for a fact 


eldom same,’ 


cail an old friend of mine—one O. B. Jones 
Ten Sleep.” 


“Well, 


are minutes before running in the willow-tails to 


s called in 
he horse wrangler. I've got a 
udes. Maybe you wouldn't mind ex- 

pect Rang Jones took after me.” 
related-—-he was an easy-going young 
poker above other varieties of work, 
uncommon proficient at it. Folks predicted 
1 t born to be drowned and that he wasn't real 
ng, because it seemed fairly certain that he 
t } 


iOL VY 


some irate party who believed an 


aguinst a three-car iraw and 


‘‘Don't You Dare Kiss Me, Rang,’’ She Says; So Rang, Masterful Lad That He Was, 
Overrode All Objections and Disobeyed Her Injunctions Fiat 


discovered that it wasn’t. As to looks, he had about as 
quizzical and irregular a countenance as ever adorned a 
human form, except that his form couldn’t rightly be 
called human, either, his legs being warped something 
scandalous from wearing a horse in parentheses since he’s a 
Otherwise he 


yearling. was fair average handsome as 


male critters go in the cow country. Up toa certain point, 


sonny, you favor him to a hair. But right there the re- 
semblance ceases. 

Rang was endowed with a modicum of common sense, 
so that, mentally, he didn’t stand out so noticeably below 
the average. Now there wasn’t near so many females in 
and about Ten Sleep as there was in Solomon’s 
but such as there was, Rang had sighed over every one of 
‘em, likely, at one time or another. The proverb has it 
that there’s many a warm and tender heart that beats 
beneath an uncouth exterior, and Rang’s exterior wasn't 


but he was a mighty understanding 


home town; 


noways decorative; 
And he was 


that sympathetic that [olks 


sort of human. 
felt t 


lead ; 
impelled to unbosom themselves and relate 


compassion to such an extent that 
he’d crowd his bank roll on the poor 
unfortunate better 
things all day. 
Folks like to be 
in their worries, and also desire to be 


there wasn’t a 


and feel about 


sympathized with 


amused; so all in all, 
more popular man than Rang with 
hard day’s ride of Ten Sleep. 
in particular was prone to confide 
their wrongs and the true inward state 
of their emotions to Rang. ‘‘Women, 
someway, seem impelled to tell me 
the truth,” 
one day. “‘ And it is real gratifying.” 
“It’s a bad omen, Rang,” 


Rang said to Bill Barnes 


Says B ll, 
who was a natural-born debater and 
always ready to defend the opposite 
side of any proposition that was stated. 
“‘A mighty bad omen as to them con- 
sidering you personal as a prospective 
bridegroom. When a woman is without 
any sentimental leanings toward a man 
she'll tell him the truth, 
admit it to herself, which is sometimes 
When she begins 


to feel tender yearnings toward him 


near as she'll 


as high as 20 per cent 


she'll confide a world of things to him, 
what 
she tells him that’s anyways near the 
truth. hides 
truth on him as instinctive as a turkey 
A turkey hen 
will do a whole lot of motherly fussing 


but there ain’t one per cent of 


She 


out e' 
hen hides out her eggs 


round where her nest ain't, never round 
the vicinity wher« 


a woman persists in be 


itis at. As long as 
ing truthful wit 
you, Rang, you can bank on its being 
real dubious that her affection for you 
is more than tepid.”’ 

“There's elements of truth in that,” 
‘“‘Anyway, there's 
been many a lady that was confidential 
married 


tang confessed 


ith me and then up anc 


1 
was least 


sus- 


someone else when he 

hat’s the way it goes,’’ says Bill. 
‘Also, you'd ought to quit fretting 
A man al- 


ways has a lot too many anxieties of 


over other people’s worries. 
his own without adopting all the wrongs 
of the whole countryside from Chey- 
enne to Sheridan.”’ 

“That’s just the point,” Rang ex- 
plained. ‘‘I never do have any trou- 
bles of my own to worry me. Seems 
like I’ve been mighty fortunate that- 
away, and my life has run real smooth 
and placid. With no sorrows of my 
own whatever, the least I can do is to 
help other folks grieve over their 

““Huh!”’ Bill snorted. ‘‘ You let me get shut of my own 
troubles once, which I admit don’t seem anyways likely, and 
aman couldn't ride fast enough to donate me any of his.’ 

“Well,” “it does seem that women has a 
hard time of it.” 

“Yes. To say nothing of men, who has a lot worse time 
of it,’’ Bill contends. 

“Now you take Mrs. Acres,”’ Rang goes on. “Only this 
noon she was carrying on and telling me how Alf treated 
her. 
most hard-looking, ill-temperedest female this side 
and he departs and ain’t showed up at home since, 
worrying about him and wanting him back 


says Rang, 


Right after breakfast he up and tells her she’s the 
of hell, 
with her 
with all his 
ns. I'll admit that she’s a determined-looking woman in 
face and some shrewish as to tongue, but it don’t ap- 

- right for Alf to twit her with them defects. ‘And t 
him calling me them things after all I’ve done for 


says to me 












im unfavor- 
But he 


als, and 


painting up his shortcomings and comparing | 
able with other citizens hereabouts and elsewhere 
a regular accompaniment 

i } vir 


was somewhat absent-minded besides, hav 


was so used to it as of me 





buy out the Egglesons’ brand, that he dic 
attention to her remarks. She acc 
and run him off the place with 
them insults at her over his shoulder as he was loping 
the road. 


simmered down to the point where she’ll upbra 


He'll go jogging on home when he figures she’s 
, 


OKeS; and I1Ke! 


words instead of neck y 


but 





self again soon, will pay proper to what 
me. When 
r automatic, 
No 
you worry sufficient, they 11 be living in 


betwixt 





disparaging remar 





he ain't too preoc 


so she can't feel that his interest in her is flagging. 


doubt, Rang, if n 
their usual state of domestic harmony now and 
sundown.” 

Well, Rang goes on, with no worries except vicarious 
ain't down in the 
cards that any mortal can tread this vale of tears indefinite 
without running foul of troubles of his own, and directly 
it comes his time to beware of a dark female, as the fortune 
puts it, but he didn’t that trouble 
a-stalking of him until Bill Barnes give him warning. 

“Bill,” Rang one day, puzzledlike, “I’ve been 
wondering about the Widow Duncan. Most women is 
moderate truthful with me, but she’s different someway, 
and it don’t seem that she’s anyways careful about the 
veracity of what she relates to me. She tells me one thing 
one time and the next day something different, and then 
giggles round evasivelike when I point out the discrep- 


ancy.” 


ones for quite a spell of time; but it 


tellers know 


was 


Says 


Bill sat up straight and startled. ‘Rang, are you think- 
ing anyways serious of wedding the Widow Duncan?” 

“Her? None whatever and not in the very least!’’ Rang 
‘I'll admit I’ve entertained such notions about 
most every unattached female round about at one time or 
it Mrs. Duncan 


ae nied 


not ever!” 


“4 
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T ? ‘ er reasor | jar 
teriou Th at a lT t t A ! rT t ox 
clude her from r amorous ga i g 
Well, a mar r e too pron tant 
or he earn the nan t & 4 g t Nang 
explained He has to draw the line mew here l 
arawed it there 
‘‘And for what other reasons?” Bill ir ted 
“Not any in particular,”’ says Rang, who never makes 
mean remarks about Of course, she’s some er 
than what I am— fifteen years or so, likely that’s t 
great a disparity in ages to work to'rds a felicitious union 





Besides which, she’s a cross-grained i mud turtle wit! 
the most unbridled tongue and temper in Wyoming 
she used to say to poor old Jim Duncan made him want 
to turn and bite himself like a back-broke rattler 
from ts : right 
reckon, and I esteem her as such to a high degree 

**Yes, and me, too, for the same general! 
” says Bill. “It lo 
kittenish and evasive thataway and prevaricating to you 


“I'm 


apprehensive that she’s shaking out her rope under cover 


such minor defects, she’s a amiable 


reasons and some 


that’s more specific, her acting 


s bad, 
It’s a bad sign, Rang 


a mighty bad sign,”’ he says 


and planning to dab her noose on you.” 





Rang flouts that notion as erroneous and had many 
hearty chuckle over it. It wasn’t long, howsomever, before 
folks began to notice that Rang didn’t laugh so carefree 
and hearty as prior, and he went around sort of preoccu- 
When any- 


one spoke up real sharp and assertive he'd act startled and 


pied, like his thoughts was a long ways remote. 





shoulder 
Barnes demanded. 
‘dead right.” 


cast an apprehensive glance over 

“‘Whatever has got into you?”’ Bil 

“You was right, Bill,”’ Rang declared 

“Natur'ly,”’ says Bill. “‘But what about?” 

“The Widow Duncan. She’s gone and got herself en- 
gaged to me. She called me in to ask my advice about 
selling a piece of land and the talk someway drifted to per- 
sonal topics. She says it’s lonely living alone thataway, 
and how difficult it is for a woman to keep from getting 








Lu — 





He Just Lifted Long John Aiongside and Quit the Saddle, His Hands 





Slipping Along the Old Lady's Back and Seizing 



























number « r ' r 
t t wv 
‘ I 
I had put 
+} : \ 
ar s et r t 
ataway g me ff ) £ 
was through being " t 
it wo r | r ‘ 
It wi re t k but I 
ment since ( r ye 
Ur sne KI ) t I ‘ 
figure for a man to rest ¢ r t 
different, w blues to whites 
old friend, I congr " real ear gz 
s r pr é t er ( ‘ pe 
wishing 1 long ‘ career ‘ 
that. Now I'll goround while you say good 
‘Good-! Rang ried B 4 ¥ 
feeling a mite rite may be t t t 
where I lie of it 
O Bill er raged But 3 mig 
dead for a 1 ‘ ir former a \ 
minded, strait-liaced la thats 
convict S llkKé e W w Dur ar A 
away from a parcel er-playing ‘ 
generates like those you've forgathers ‘ 
led Rang up to the bar and order 
“Here’s happy days, ays he. “* M: 
the past 
“Bill, whatever am I going to do about Rang 
“Do? It appears like you have alread e it 
“Well, then,” Rang qu i n I going 
undo it?”’ 
“You can’t mean that you've tire the W 
can already and are planning to cast her off i 
manded. “ Rang, lam downright surpr you! | 
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CHARACTERS 


Mrs. OLDER, the hostess; a 
woman of a certain age, with 
three beautiful children. 

Mrs. FuNK, originally married to John P. Gas- 
wit, the inventor of Gaswit’s Shock Absorbers. 
A persistent dieter. 

Miss Dippeer, a bud of twenty-nine 
female enemies say, will never see forty again. 

Mrs. CRAVEN, a trusting widow. She can’t keep 
servants, but would like to try her hand at con- 
trolling MR. WOMBECK. 

Mr. OLDER, a solid, substantial business man. 
peeled off a snappy 95 when the links were dry and fast, and 


who, her 


He once 


has consecrated the remainder of his life to doing it again. 

Mr. FUNK, a congenital worrier who frequently wishes that 
Mrs. FuNK had stayed married to her first husband. 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY, a prominent bond salesman who intends 
to do a lot of serious reading as soon as he and Miss Dip- 
PER can decide to get married. 

Mr. WOMBECK, an eligible bachelor who inhe rited just € nough 
money to make him determined to remain eligible. 

ALFALFA, a maid 

Miss OLDER and MASTER OLDER, a portion of the OLDERS’ 
beautiful children. 

TIME 

Friday eve? ing, 1927. 

SCENE 

| The dining room of the OLDER home. The table, a beautiful 

vecimen of modern furniture designing which embodies 
the features of the Chippendale, the Hepplewhite, the 

Sheraton and the Pullman periods, along with several other 

ntified gleaming napery, 


las 7ware and shining silve ras snown tr colored 


periods, is spread with 


° . p é a oy rie ae 
nagazine advertisements of Sourjell, Sipsoup, Bing's 


foods 
7 


side hourd, 


halanced on each side by an Ttalian chair of 


nore refined Chicago School, is chastely decorated with 


r red candles. The rising curtain discloses a colored 
aid engaged in rolling a strip of newspaper around the 
t end Of one of the candles in an effort to persuade it to 


| 


nd up straight, 


the bri yhtiy t of the dining room 


: os , a 
oud bur distinguishable gab- 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


COLEMAN 


BY R. PALLEWN 

[From beyond the dining-room window comes the persistent 
bleat of the horns of passing automobiles. The noise of the 
horns is heard throughout the action of the play. 

{[Mr. OLDER enters hurriedly, carrying an empty square bot- 
tle and followed closely by MR. FUNK. 

Mr. OLDER: It’s lucky I put that gin in another place 
when I made it this morning. 

Mr. FuNK: I'll say so. 

Mr. OLDER: It takes those kids about two days to find it 
every time I move it. I don’t know what those children are 
coming to these days. Good night! I wouldn't have 
pinched my father’s gin when I was a boy! 

Mr. Funk: Did he used to have a lot of it around? 

Mr. OLDER: Who, my father? Well, I should say not! 
If he’d ever had any around, and I'd helped myself to it— 
well, say, I hate to think what would have happened. 

Mr. FuNK: I'll say so! 

Mr. OLDER: No, sir! There wasn’t any of the hypocrisy 
about drinking in my father’s day that there is now. When 
he wanted a drink he’d go to some other city to get it. He 
never came home with it on his breath and pretended he 
hadn’t been drinking, the way some of these children do 
nowadays. Good night! I don’t know what they’re com- 
ing to! (He produces a key and fumbles at a locked door in 
the sideboard. The colored 
door, R, leading into the butler’s pantry. 

Mr. FuNK: Here, let me hold that bottle. 

{Mr. OLDER opens the door and takes jug } 
with a colorless liquid. He removes the cork and smells it. 
Mr. OLDER: Here, hold that bottle up and I'll fill it 

Keep your hand steady. The way this stuff takes paint off 

the floor is a caution. 

Mr. FUNK: 


from the gallon g 


. L: }  - F 
maid watches him closely from the 


” 
oul a gation 


I'll say so. (They pour the col 


into the 8 juare bottle.) 
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Older Set 


‘Well, Shali We GolIn and Have 
Coffee in the Other Room? We 
Can Go to the Movies for an 
Hour or So and Then Come Back 
and Play Bridge, or We 
Start Playing Bridge Right Away 


Can 


Mr. OLDER (replacing the jug in the sideboard 
You know, they’ve invented a varnish that 
won't turn white when you spill licker on it. 
He locks the door 

Mr. FUNK: I'll bet 

Mr. OLDER: Yours would 

Mr. FuNK: I'll say so! 

Mr. OLDER: Have we got time to shake 

Mr. FuNK: Well, can a duck swim? 
[They go out. Th : 


sudde nly, 


» One more: 


’ 

tawking of aulfomot horns increase 
J Le , 

and the laughter and conver 

4 ] 


‘| room Swe firee degrees 


oves a hairpin from her hatra 
] } 


sideboard keyhole, but without 


npis sne advances grumpuy 

bac k a curtain and moves 

nol be heard above the conversation. 
Mrs. OLDER 

Just bring your drinks right in with you. 

Get something to put under those glasses, Alfalfa, and 

any of it gets on the table, mop it up quick. 

{Miss DippER, MR. FUNK, MRS. CRAVEN, Mk. WOMBECK, 
Mrs. FunK, Mr. BILLWORTHY and MR. OLDER enter in 

MR 


entering with the affected laugh of a hostes 


To the | 


mata 


the orde rnan ed. All of fnem carry cocktail Glasse 
OLDER brandishes a large silver cockta 
Mr. OLDER (fo MR. WOMBECK): Let’s 
we sit down, hey? 

Mr. WomBECK: Well, can a duck swim 

Mr. OLDER (to Mr. BILLWORTHY 
Gene? 

Mr. BILLWORTHY: Say, can 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Oh, I do want to get your recipe for t} 
Mr. Older. 
way. I put in all sorts of things and shake 
‘em till I’m fit to be tied, but they’re 
What do you put in them? 

Mr. OLDER: Maybe 


a littie piece ol 


a duck swim? 


It’s perfectly delicious. Mine never tastes thi 
‘em and shake 
never any good 
you put in too mucl 

You want to squeeze lemor 


Continued on Page 162 
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HAVE been reading two articles in THE Sat JE ((~ oA a -" Se 
URDAY EVENING Post by Albert W. Atwood By @1 IM Ok? Wil VW Ley Gi I les 
i 


f 
GO Li meag 
on preparing for old age. They say that gen t 
erally a man’s ability to prepare for age increases SLZLusSTRATEO BY H WESTON TAYLOR t two white me 


until he is somewhere around fifty-five; then it t ( 

may remain stationary for a little while; then it begins to me out like a punctured tire. Loss of a night's sleep leaves hunting by Paul de Kru te 

slump. Individual exceptions may be noted; but generally me slow and stupid next day. | haven't the adaptabilit n two yea rt gw é 

that rule holds good, and everybody has always known it _ the elasticity, the reserve energ It’s a sort of hardening scientific exactness that Texas fev \ was then cde 
us a matter of common experience and observation of the arteries. I don’t bend or stretch very much ar mating herds of Western catt 3 cor 


| always knew the general rule. What I didn’t know more. An employer who wanted a man to do just what 1 to cow by tiny ticks that 





was that I should find myself on the plateau so soon. Of am used to doing might tind me a good investment. But covery not only saved cattle from a gue 
course I knew every year exactly how old I was—-twenty, usually employers want men who will stretch and bend emed rather ely to bankrupt the West« et 
thirty, forty, forty-tive, fifty. But all the while that pla- who can take on two days’ work in one at a pinch, or ho ndustr} t presently put Walter Reed and his asso 
teau where my ability would cease to expand and begin to into a new situation. Probably most employers, with or n the way of banishing yellow fever from all the reg 
contract seemed comfortably far away, until, with a bang,I look at my bald spot, would say, “Too old!” bordering on the Gu f Mexico, whe t had beer 
found myself there. Probably that is the way it happens Mostly, we must do our preparing for age well before scourge for generation 
to most men. They know it’s coming, but it seems a good _ sixty, for by then we are set in a mold that is hard to breal If one insect —a t yuld carry a deadly microbe 
way off until it’s actually upon them. We ought to do the preparing long before sixty, for, after from victim to victim, as Smith had proved, then ar 

If you should ask me in public I would say that I am forty, sixty pounces down on you all of a sudden. I didn’t insect -a mosquito--might also carr leat Sn 
still as efficient as ever I was, and can do as good a day’s do my preparing properly. I should like to warn those work pointed the way for the mosquito hunt But 
work. But privately 1 know that isn’t so. Long experi- who still have time Smith experimented on cattle. Pasteur, Koch and most 
ence has made me canny. I know how to do the things For a good part of my life I have been engaged in the their followers experimented on guinea pigs, rabbits, n 
that I can do at all much better than I did at twenty-five; trade of journalism—printing things for people to read, and such small deer. Only man, however, is susceptible 
I know the technic of doing them. I have learned many _ telling other people what to do. You know how easy it is yellow fever. That its germ is carried by a mosquit 


short cuts and effort-saving tricks. So when things are to bring up other people’s children. Journalists are always to be proved on men, and there were records of seve 
running smoothly in the accustomed lines I can turn out a bringing up other people’s children and solving other epidemics in which out of every hundred who contr 
day’s work as handily as I could at twenty-five. It is people’s problems. Now, after a lifetime of writing to tell yellow fever eighty-five died 


when the routine is broken up that the difference appears. other people what to do, I find myself, of a sudden, on the Our yellow-fever commission at Havana nsisted of 
For example, confusion in the office irritates and discon- plateau in a quite beggarly state. I must have written a Walter Reed, its chief; James Carroll, Jesse Lazear 

certs me. A radically new set of problems that my ac-_ lot of bunk. Perhaps even as much as the average jour Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban. When they were theoret 

quired technic will not help me with daunts me. I can do _ nalist ally satisfied that a certain sort of mosquito carried the 

the ordinary day’s work, but the extraordinary day’s For example, only the other day, for the first time in my plague, Reed proposed to let himself be bitten by 

work—a day and a half or two days piled in one—flattens life so far as I can remember, I came across t name o Continued on Page 106 




















In Those Days the Club’s Yearly Week of Horse Races Kept Us in a Fine Flutter of Horses and Gowns, Jockeys and Millinery 
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She Saw This Mature Thomas—and it Was Justa 
Little Funny, a Little Grotesque, a Little Indecent 


ANE CLIVE and Thomas Bradley met in Lord Kil- 

verstone’s pantry—by accident—after twelve years. 

Life is full of these absurd miracles. They can be 
attributed to destiny or sheer bad luck, according to re- 
But in any case somebody is bound to say something 
about the limited circumference of the globe. They can’t 
help themselves. In this case it was Jane who made the 
opening gambit, she being also the one to locate the occa- 
sion when she and this amazingly good-looking young man 
had first encountered each other. 

“Isn't it an absurd little world?” she asked. And 
Thomas, who was more concerned with a patent sink at 
that moment and whose memories were vague, agreed. 

She took mercy on his perplexity. Perching herself on 
another patent—a device for plate-drying on a grand 
scale—she proceeded to remind him of a certain winter 
morning when they had both been very young; the fact 
that they were still barely in their twenties did not pre- 
vent their feeling more aged and careworn than they would 
ever feel in their whole lives. The episode harked back toa 
London suburb and the 90’s, and involved historical in- 
cidents now almost obliterated. 

At the picture thus conjured up they smiled gently and 
tolerantly. In those days London had been like a Gargan- 
tuan village down whose leisurely streets horse busses and 
hansom cabs bumbled with an amiable obliviousness to 
their approaching fate. And there still—not twenty min- 
utes from Piceadilly—-were green patches of countryside 
not yet sacrificed on the altar of the jerry-builder’s prog- 
ress. In just such an oasis Jane and Thomas had first met. 

Spiritually speaking, the field belonged to Thomas. It 
In it and over a horde of neighborhood 
fry he reigned as elected leader. He was quicker, 
stronger than the rest; but there was also, no doubt, the 
f Even small boys, traditionally 
suspicious of clean finger nails, were impressed by them 


sults 


was his kingdom. 
small 


ascination of his looks. 


at any rate, alter he had beaten the best among them in 
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single combat. When you unite 
the appearance of a Botticelli 
cherub with the capacities of a 
Fitzsimmons in embryo, even 
a Greek nose may be forgiven 
you. Actually, Thomas’ nose 
was not Greek, but short, 
straight and vigorous. A very 
delightful nose whichever way 
you looked at it. 
There were things about 
Thomas of which Jane had 
necessarily been ignorant. She 
knew nothing of his family, large, ar- 
tistic and impecunious, dedicated to 
lost causes and fired by an unquench- 
able quixotism. Their home was full 
of disorder, stray cats, human derelicts 
and unpaid bills. No Bradley had ever 
been known to make money, and an 
unpaid bill should have featured in 
their quarterings. 
Those were the days of the affaire 
Dreyfus. Young Thomas—twelve 
years old— prayed for Dreyfus nightly 
and with an eloquence which should 
have wrung justice from the most ob- 
durate deity. But Thomas was taking 
no chances. He formed his followers 
into an armed brigade which in the 
event of the condemnation of the unfortunate 
Frenchman was to embark for France and demand 
his reinstatement with full military honors at the 
sword’s point. Meantime, a small boy named 
Mosey Isaacstein, hitherto actively disregarded, 
was elevated to a position of dazzling and alarming 
privilege. Coming of a comfortable and respected family, 
he had no idea that he was serving as the symbol of a 
wronged and oppressed race. 

The day that Jane met Thomas the verdict in affirming 
Dreyfus’ first conviction had been made known toThomas at 
the breakfast table. Feeling in the Bradley family ran high. 
After school, Thomas addressed his followers passionately. 

Then an odd thing happened, one of those things that 
make life such a perplexing business. A 
new boy had interposed. He was of 
French extraction and antisemitic by 
tradition. He announced with a detest- 
able foreign accent that Dreyfus was a 
traitor. The tribe needed no 
word of command. Fired by 
their leader’s eloquence and 
by a sense of a noble and pleas- 
ant duty, they fell upon the 
blasphemer with a whoop of 
barbaric joy. 

That was the situation as 
Jane saw it—twenty small 
boys belaboring one smali boy, 
and Thomas to the rescue, fists 
whirling, the fair, beautiful head 
serving admirably as a battering 
ram. 

Jane was a plain, gawky child, 
given to impulse. Uninvited, she 
laid down her schoolbooks and sailed 
in with the gusto of womanhood sud- 
denly released from the tiresome 
conventions of her sex. She hit 
everybody effectively and indiscrim- 
inately with the exception of Thomas and the anti- 
Dreyfusite, who was by this time weeping and bleeding 
freely. The mélée lasted several minutes. Then the dis- 
concerted tribe withdrew. They said bitter things to 
Thomas, among others that they had no use for a leader 
who was a turncoat; and Thomas, considerably less beau- 
tiful, said nothing. His wrist was broken. But in any case 
it would have been beyond him to explain that the Bradley 
family instinctively took sides with the small battalions, 
right or wrong. 

The French boy also retired howling. It was doubtful 
if he were even grateful. And the lost leader sat down on a 


Care to 


‘You Have a Right to That Answer. 
I’m Going—Well, Because I Don't 
Live With Someone I 
Don’t Know’’ 


Br BARTOW Vv. Vv. MATTESON 

pile of stones and looked very white. He knew that he 
might be sick at any moment, and the sight of the small girl 
seated opposite him, her arms wound about her long black 
legs, her dark eyes fixed on him with a wide and unblinking 
interest, annoyed him extremely. He told her to go away. 
She had had no business to interfere. Girls didn’t fight. 

“They do if they get the chance,” she told him. ‘‘And 
besides,”” she added incredibly, pretty 
boy ‘ 

Thomas turned a shade greener. It was the worst cut of 
all. He groped blindly for the nearest verbal missile. 

“‘And you,” he said chokingly, “‘are the ugliest little girl 
I’ve ever seen.” 

She seemed quite undisconcerted. ‘I know,’ she ad- 
mitted; “but I'll be all right when I grow up. You'll see.” 

Thomas had no intention of seeing. He was wrestling 
with shameful internal troubles and had no wish on earth 
but that this tiresome, unlovely feminine object should go 
before they became too much for him. 

“You're going to cry,” 
tuition. 

“I’m not!” 

“Youare! There's a tear running down your nose now.” 

“It’s not me I’m crying about anyhow.” 

The tears became uncontrovertible. And he was driven 
to explain about Dreyfus and the impulse which had forced 
him on the side of Dreyfus’ persecutors. He had turned 
against his friends. They would never trust him again. 
At this point he had a hard job not to sob out loud. But 
also he had got to like her better. She was attentive and 
sympathetic. And when finally he was frankly and awfully 
sick, he accepted her first aid without resentment. After- 
ward she walked home with him. He hadn't asked her to 
She seemed rather shamelessly fascinated. 

“I think you’re the beautifulest, nicest person I've ever 
met,’’ she told him at the gates of his own house, 
when I’m grown up I'll marry you.” 

But the next day Thomas was in high fever and by the 
time he was up and about again Jane Clive and her family 
had moved to other spheres. For which act of Providence 
young Thomas was devoutly grateful. 


“you're such a 


she observed with tactless in- 


“and 


Thomas leaned against the patent sink, with the sun- 
light shining through the pantry window on his casque of 
thick fair hair, and smiled down at her. ‘Of 
course I remember. And, by Jove, you were 

right!” 
“About what 
“Well, you know 


o” 
the prophecy.” 
“Oh, that!” She glanced 
over herself humorously. ‘Just 
clothes, you know. I’m 
dreadfully plain at heart. But 
I do my best. You mustn't 
take me as I am, but as I ap- 
pear to be. And you? Are you 
still keen on lost causes?”’ 
‘*Well, I was on the side of 
the and got into an 
awful lot of trouble. Notice my 
cauliflower ear.” 

“T don’t much harm done. 
Perhaps the other fellow’s ear would 
be more interesting. And now?” 

““There’s the sink. Most people 
think that’s a lost cause. But Lord 
Kilverstone is a newfangled gent him- 
self and inclined to agree with me 
that it will work. It’s my patent. 
I invent things, you know. I’m go- 
I’m going to set humanity 


still 


Boers 


see 


ing to revolutionize labor. 
free from the curse of Adam.” 
“The curse of Eve, you mean, don’t you? 
ing dishes.” 
“Things like that. 


I see— wash- 


what are you doing 


TT) 


And now you 
here? Seeing how a soap king spends his millions? 

“As a matter of fact, I’m freeing humanity, too—from 
the curse of antimacassarous and machine-made mahogany 
furniture. I’m a decorator.” 

“A what?” 

‘*An interior decorator, to be exact. I do so detest ugli- 


ness, and finding I’d been able to do so much for myself 








I’m trying to improve other people. Lord Kilverstone saw 
a house I did for a friend in town and told me I could go 
ahead here.” 

“a Say, do women do that sort of thing?” 

“They don’t. But they’re going to.”’ 

““You’re not’’—-he wrinkled his brows at her—‘“‘by an) 
chance a New Woman?” 

“Fairly. I'll be twenty-three next March 

“‘You’re shuffling. Do you mean that you want a 


vote?” 

**A vote’’—she paused thoughtfully—‘‘and my luncl 

‘*And are you new enough,” he inquired, ‘‘to lunch wit 
me? There’s quite a decent pub in the village. They give 
you roast beef and Yorkshire pudding.” 

She laughed. ‘I’m new enough and hungry enough for 
worse than that.” 

‘And besides,”’ he said, holding open the pantry door, 
“‘we’re collaborators, and I can explain to you the prin- 
ciples of my sink.” 

That was on the first of June, 1906. On the twenty- 
second of the same month and the same year, Jane and 
Thomas were walking down Bond Street in the cool of the 
evening, with that vague obliviousness which reduces the 
most congested thoroughfare to a country lane. To them 
it probably was a country lane. No doubt there were 
flowers and trees growing where other people saw merely 
lamp-posts. A policeman stopped the traffic for them. 
He seemed to feel that it was a pity for two such nice- 
looking people to die young. 

They walked hand in hand. In 1906 these things were 
not done—and, indeed, have never been done by the right 
people—but they were of a generation which was learning 
to regard the right things and the right people with the 
greatest distrust 

In any case, since they were quite alone in the world, it 
didn’t matter what they did. 

“Thomas is such a splendid name for you,”’ Jane said. 
“It’s so exactly wrong that it’s almost right. It conjures 
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up visions of a stout gentleman with a bald head, a watch have a squint. Be 
chain and heaps of money tior Suppose War O 
‘“‘] should iike the heaps of money,”’ Thomas observed levice 
“Why? Then | s 
“Never mind Anyhow, I’m going to have it I'n I've I 
going to make it - heaps of it We 
‘Il thought you were going to rescue humanity fron woman ar I 
something or other.’ They went 
‘So I am Sut it’s only fair that humanity should ex- and said not} 
press its gratitude. And I—I want to give you things palace, Jane laughe g 
“What things?”’ some deeper en t 
“*Oh, diamonds and pearls and a palace in Park Lane.’’ suspected distant tear 
“But I don’t want them Besides, it wouldn’t be Thomas drew st \W 
proper.” “T was remembe g some 
He held her hand a little tighter. “‘You make me want “What, dear 
to say things—and it wouldn’t be fair—which is worse “Oh, I shan’t tell you eith I 
than not being proper.” honor.”” But she looked up at r 
**How do you know it wouldn’t be fair?” twinkled and became at once ver 
“It wouldn't. Not yet—but perhaps quite soon. Will fortunately, | am also a weak woman. | 
you wait?” I was thinking 
‘I don’t know. I don’t like waiting. How long?” “I’m asking 
“Well, I’ve got something brewing: a device for ac- “Well, that you'r | the be 
celerating machine-gun fire.”’ that I’ve ever met, and that being now 
‘I say, that’s rescuing humanity with a vengeance, proceed to marry you 


isn't it?”’ 


‘It’s a corking idea. The War Office experts are awfully O* THE 
keen. If it goes through = was s 
“Well?” her nice 


They crossed Piccadilly at considerable risk. He looked patent sink had | 


tent! 


sideways at her and made some absurd comment about her tionized labor 
h were in fact unusually thick and dark Bradley fortunes 





eyelashes, wh 
“I brush them,” she explained, “and at night l!dothem the best taste 





} 
tanding by the window of her 
tt 


in neat little plaits so that they don’t get tangled up.”’ make the best of the 1914 fas} 
“Don’t be frivolous. They’re beautiful. They make tinguished plainness a great dea 

your eyes look woodsy, like two fauns peering out ol a imbecilities of 1906 

thicket.” Even the , s had W é ‘T 
“Well, I only hope the fauns don’t take it into their away at the immaturit t t 


heads to run in different directions. Then I suppose I'd 


‘“*‘Won’t You Come in?’"' He Followed and Stood Looking Doubtfully at the Contents of the Cou 





Continued on Page 136 
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SAILOR, BIE WEURIES By ueonard i. Nason 


the chief adjuster for this company, lord of all he surveyed, 
a hirer anda firer. His name was MacLusky, and from the 
many reiterations of the command with which he ter- 
minated all missions assigned to his inferiors, he was 
known as Sign-’Em-Up. 

““Come in! Come in!” barked Sign-’Em-Up, as Mr. 
Muldoon knocked timidly on the door. ‘* You don’t need 
to knock when I send for yuh, an’ you know it! This case 

here--Soriano versus Amalgamated Rub- 
ber— whaddyuh mean, liability clear? Who 








says it’s clear? I don’t see no investigation 
here, only an employe’s statement.” ‘ 
“Well, he was only out of work three 


weeks,” faltered Muldoon, ‘‘and the most 
we could lose would be fourteen dollars, and 








a seven dollars doctor’s bill. It would take 








a whole day to go way down there on the 
marshes 2 

“Sure! There speaks the kind o’ help we 
get nowadays! Only fourteen dollars! Do 
you birds realize that this company hires 
you and gives yuh expense money and three 





weeks’ vacation a year just to run down 
> Don’t yuh sup- 





these fourteen-dollar cases’ 
pose if we just wanted to pay bills we could 
do it ourselves, without a bunch o’ hair 
greasers to do it for us? No, yuh don’t,’cause 
yuh ain’t got that much sense. If yousaved 
fourteen dollars a week—h’'m, let’s see now.’’ He took a 
penciland figured rapidly. ‘‘H’m, you’d be worth eighteen 
thousand dollars to this company. It’d be the same as 


tr 


having that much in the bank. Never looked at it th 


at 
all 


N ONE of the highest offices of a high building in Bos- Mr. Muldoon, who had changed his seat several times way, did yuh? Naw. Well, you skate out to the Amal- 
ton two men sat at a mahogany desk. One of them during the recital, sighed heavily. A young girl tripped up gamated Rubber, even if you have to swim, and find out 
talked loudly, with many gestures. The other listened just then and, touching Mr. Muldoon on the arm, re- what a guy that works ona roller is doin’ with his foot in 
with slight attention. A third man hovered in the back- marked that Mr. MacLusky would like to see him. the hoistin’ apparatus o’ the freight elevator. An’ the next 
ground, now sitting on the desk, now standing behind one “Now what?” muttered Muldoon. ‘“‘I bet he’s run me time you put down liability clear, without no investigatior 
of the chairs, now crossing to the other side of the desk and up the mast for breaking out a butt yesterday before the where there’s lost time, will be the last. Git out on the 
sitting there. These three men were claim adjusters of the smoke lamp was lit.’’ He sighed again and followed the street now; you polished enough mahogany for today.” 
Eagle Mutual Liability Company. The first was Mr. Col- young lady. Mr. Muldoon went sadly to the coat room and secured 
bert, a lightning-quick, go-getter adjuster of P. L.—that is, “Who is that?” gasped the visitor from the branch his hat. He gave a long whistle in imitation of the shrilling 
cases that may have a sequel in courts of law. His com-_ office, showing the first interest he had for some time. of a bos’n’s pipe. ‘‘Uniform of the day,”’ he muttered, 
panion was a former adjuster, now a salesman in a branch “Oh, that’s Gob Muldoon, the seagoer. Every hair a ‘‘watch caps.’”’ Then he went down to the street. His way 
office, home for a brief visit and paying a call on his old rope and every finger a boat hook. He put in two years took him out to Boylston Street, where he paused a minute 
riends. The third man—the changer of seat—was named during the war navigatin’ a flivver between Common-_ or two before heading for the Subway on his journey to 
wealth Pier and the Little Building.” the marshes of the South Shore. His spirit was bruised, and 
“In P. L., is he?” he wished to let the sting of it subside a little. Was failure 


Muldoon. He was slight of build, guileless of countenance, 
und evidently much younger than the other two. 
“Well,” continued Colbert, “they put the old boy on “Naw, comp. He couldn’t get a release for bruised feel- always to be his lot? He had enlisted in the Navy at th 

the stand. He told a great story. He was out putting ings from a bystander, not if he paid a thousand smackers. very outset of the war, but his thin frame and immature 
ashes on the sidewalk in front of his own house and he no-_ He craves to be a P. L. man though. He’s always hanging appearance had precluded his being assigned to a ship 
ticed that the chain store had none on its sidewalk, and around listening, and I caught him reading our adjusters’ The Recruits’ Handy Book he knew by heart, and more of 
that the ice was quite thick there. Three people fell down instructions one day, and he offered to work Saturday Knight’s Seamanship than the man who wrote it. But 
while he was putting on his ashes. So he stopped to watch afternoons if they’d let him come in off the street and go theoretical knowledge was not wanted. They wanted 
a while and see if any more fell down. He said the manager to the P. L. men’s conferences Saturday morning. Let him thew and sinew to bear down with on squeegee and kiyi, 
of the store came out once, and he, witness, called to him wait a few years. He hasn’t got the mental equipment and muscle to make bright work shine. Hope had died a 
to put ashes on the sidewalk. And then, he said, he no-_ yet.” lingering death in his breast. Week after week, month 
ticed the plaintiff, Mrs. Schnepplebaum, known to him by Meanwhile Mr. Muldoon proceeded toward a glass- after month went by, and Muldoon had still remained at 
coming along. He called to her to look out for the walled inclosure at the front of the office, with all the joy the pier. A year and a half later he had changed the one 


sight 
stripe of the apprentice on his cuff for the two of the com- 


ice, but at that instant she walked out on it, and when in and eagerness with which a Christian martyr must have 
front of the chain-store door, turned as if to go in, and gone tothe lions. Within this glass-walled den sat a human mon seaman, but that was all. Never a full-fledged A.B. 
does a loop the loop. Slam! Witness helped pick her up lion that would make any four-footed one quail. He was They had put him to driving a truck finally, but the sea 
and stayed until the ambulance came.”’ 

““H’m. Schnepplebaum,”’ mused the other. ‘Usual 
consequences, if suppose.” 

“‘Usual consequences. Wherefore the suit. And then 

what do you suppose? Turner leans over to me and whis- 
pers had I took a statement off this old guy! Wouldn't 
that grind a man! I tell yuh these lawyers never read a 
file! Never! We win cases in spite of them! ‘Here,’ I says, 
‘yive me that file!’ And I shows him the statement 
| took off this witness where he said he was down 
ellar buildin’ a fire and his wife called to him, 
omeone was hurt across the street. He helped to 
put her in the ambulance all right, but he didn’t see 
ier do the tail spin, and the statement said so. 

“So Turner says, ‘Don’t step down for a minute 

‘t, please. May I ask if you can write your name?’ 
Witness could. Turner gets him to doit. Asks him 
f he remembers that someone came out and took a 
statement. Did he sign it? Yes. Would the clerk 
please mark signature and statement for identifi- 
cation. . ... You know the rest. Turner asks 
the old boy on the stand does he recognize me? 

Well, his eyes hung out a foot. ‘Yes,’ says the wit- 
ness, ‘I do. I never did like his face from the first 
1 seen it.” So Mrs. Wienerwurst don’t get a 
and Block, Fieldman and Block are out the 
itl ‘. He Saw Before Him a Huge Biue Car Rocking Like a Boat, With 
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Imiratior 


Three of His Feilou 











had claimed him and he was hers, thoug e had neve 
been out of sight of Bunker Hill Monument 
With the Kagle Mutual Liabil ty Company it had beer 
the ime wa He had started his career a n investigat 
‘ ises arising under the workman’s compensation act 
As the law provides that the only question shall be whether 
or not the iniju was received in the e« e of « ) 
ment, which ninety-nine out of a hundre ich iSé ré 
no payment shall be made the first 
and oO two-t! e injure 
1, wit maximun yurteen a 
yt mone ( rt é ne 
as one der I £ great deal ¢ 
tiative or a t But the x-gob } . nee H 
nad !f eye na } t ] i 
truly iob 
The P. L. men had mysterious es W the 
worked at night | bought f Ippe 
They ! 1 passes that em t¢ wer plants and 
subway s ions, and within the nes t i ne were 
frequenters of police stations and kne the ops b 
their first names. They went on t at the ympany’s 
expense, to court with the ttornevs 1 i Y ferences 
on Saturday m ngs, when they ex a emit ences 
and recounted hum¢ 1 ises of the wee It was said o 
them that the got UuloOUu ilarie even a t is [orty 
dolla i wee M eover, ¢ one was given a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars t ive always wit him to settie 
sr Claims at once a is! That e tear of being 
me day suddenly called yn to ice this same hun 
dred and twenty-five dollars hung over the P. L. men like 
he sword of Dar ( Muldoon did 1 now Keven 
my themse es tne ( l re i that tne id 
t always, yet not a then é s of it left 
e end of the A And it had gone to settle 
iilms eithe 
The gob sad ypened } brie as woked at a 
book lying there among surgeor ‘ ts, esses’ and 
employes’ statemer ind y n estig n sheets 
lhe book was an inst tion | { ns e adjusters 
nd he had bought with |} own mor H ead it or 
eet cars and w waiting in doct d knew 
eart One a) e was going tot MacLusk 
1 transfer to P. L., but each time ewed uy 
yurape or that l ose ! n 1 I LiKe 
i it it off for a more mor eve s 
\h,” sighed the gob, “I'd rather take a beating thar 
y wn to that ru tod There , slace to 
get lur the \ n gust of ange wept m, and 
eaching nto the bag, he seize¢ nstructior 
I’m going to } tl ve side and dowr 
the sewer.”” he n tter 
Be ton Stree ng, wide, we i 1 oughiare 
He e manv | on et to the automobile trade 
\ long W re ir swu 1 treet S el wi 
giit g, at turr 1 if »B ym Street Che NOiit 


Demor 
He felt 
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} obs ed 
automotl ew 
Oar, It Seeme 
was oF flignt 
suadenne 
I ercr i! 
reason into 
three steeds 
lor the scene 
them swing! 
(Tras TI 
ning 
seize then W 
aga ta ligt 
meited instar 
hub the ent 
time t tur 
Wal ne n 
water to the t 
A newspape 
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PAGEANT 


AY LANGLEY woke up that 
bright August morning with 

the weight of her twenty years 
heavy upon her. True, it was a pretty 
Today would be fair and 


morning 
it even fairer; a fact worthy of 
tonight Fay was to dance 

Mrs. Salter’s pag- 
There was only one 


pageant 
“ant, OI co 
ent on the social calendar of 
Harbor, Maine, and Mrs. 
Salter was its patron saint. 
Mrs. Salter was sweet, thought 
Fay, rolling disconsolately out of bed. 


ich ev 


Lord's 


There were so many sweet people in 
Her own dear mother, for 
instance. nd no doubt her father, 
too, if one could ever get behind 
that hard worried look in his eyes. 
3ut one couldn’t. And mamma did 
complain so audibly at times. 
Why Fay should be disconsolate, 
why she should feel the burden of her 
years on this lovely summer morn- 
ing, didn’t know. “I 
suppose I'm bored,’’ she muttered as 
she thrust her bare feet into em- 
broidered Chinese mules. Sitting on 
the edge of the bed, with a shaft of 
sunlight warming her young breast, 
she reflected idly upon life in a Maine summer resort. She 
had wanted to go to Europe that summer, but father had 
‘* We've got this house in Lord’s Harbor’’— it was 
‘“‘and you and 


the world. 


she herself 


said no 
a large house and expensive to maintain 
your mother can jolly well go up there and live in it. 
That's what father had said, and had added, nervously 
tugging his grayish pointed beard, something about money. 
‘“*Money,” improvised Fay, with youthful cynicism, ‘‘is 
the root of all ennui.’”’ If only one could get behind father’s 
pointed beard! But it was a disguise, a mask like the one 
worn by Allan Deering in the pageant. Except that Allan's 
mask came off at the dénouement, revealing him as a prince 
incognito. Up to that point in the piece, Fay—herself a 
princess — had mistaken him for a wandering minstrel and, 
of course, had fallen in love with him, to the villainous rage 
and ultimate discomfiture of the evil knight— Willy Sal- 
ter —who had been cast, because of maternal influence and 
a certain solidity of figure, for the rdle of the heavy. 
‘And he is, rather,”’ thought Fay, warming herself 
in the sunlight. She wondered why Mrs. Salter 
t made Willy the hero. But then he really wasn’t the 
and Mrs. Salter was always so artistic about her 
pageants. Also, that good lady knew well enough that 
Willy needed no heroic emphasis in the eyes of the elect of 
Lord’s Harbor. The fact that he was her son, and heir to 
the Salter millions, made such ornamentation unnecessary. 
Attractive. Not 
he'd been almost rude to her at yesterday's re- 
hearsal, when she'd asked him to embrace her a little more 
but Did he like her at all? 
she really liked him quite a lot. Of course, one couldn't 


Allan Deering was a nice person. 
sweet 
realistically nice. Because 
marry a man like that, a man who had only two weeks’ 
sort of worked in a New York bond 
at a salary that everyone knew was per- 


Vacation, who only 
broker’s office, 
But, of course, one wasn’t even consider- 
like that. 

One was considering marrying Willy Salter. 


fectly ridiculous. 
ng Marrying a man 
It would 
as Mamma so often had pointed out, an ideal marriage. 
Willy. The Langley name and fortune wedded 
the Salter name and super fortune. That was mamma's 


and 


son for acceding so readily to father’s decision about 
e summer. Fay understood mamma, and wished some- 
that she didn’t. It was quite painful at times to be 
through 
\ cold shower served temporarily to banish Fay’s early 
She dressed hastily but effectively, went 


times 
able to see one’s Own mother so clearly. 
morning biues 
downstairs and drifted out onto the sun porch, where 
i id appeared with grapefruit and coffee. 
"Mor Neliie.”’ 

zy, Miss Fay.” 


ently 


up 


3 Walking in the garden.” 

lly?’ murmured Fay. She was surprised to learn 
He had 
ved last night from New York to stay the week-end; 
I And to 


angle\ 
lather wa 


ip and walking in the garden. 


uuld have slept late this morning 


he cared nothing about flowers. 


**Don'’t Talk to Me! I Can't 
Bearit! We're Ruined— 
Ruined!’’ 


p* 


ae 

4 
” Ms 
_ 


Oh, well, she herself had intended to sleep till noon, but 
the sun had waked her. She sat drinking her coffee and 
staring dreamily at the sea. It was beautiful here on the 
sun porch; she loved this uninterrupted view, over the 
plunging black cliff, of the friendly, sparkling ocean. There 
was a certain rich pleasure in counting it 
casual possessions. Yes, Maine was beautiful enough. As 
a matter of fact, she’d had a very nice summer; but she 
was twenty years old, and must now begin to think of the 
really serious things of life marrying Willy 
Salter. 

If only Willy weren’t built so solidly ! 
have been constructed along the lines of—well, 


among one’s 


such as 


Why couldn’t he 
Allar 
Deering, for instance? Tall and spare of figure, with an 
economical waistline and nicely sloping shoulders. Allan 
did look so well in a bathing suit. And he was so gay and 
danced so well, and could say such nice things when he 
wanted to. But lately he hadn’t seemed to want to. And 
he had been rather silly about rehearsal. 
Did the man think she was trying to vamp him? 


yesterday's 
Heavens! 

“Fay?’ 

She glanced around quickly. 
aren't you?” 

“It’s nine o’clock. Your mother hasn't come down yet?’ 

““Mamma?”’ queried Fay, with an amused smile. 

“‘T told Nellie to call her. I wanted— 1 want to speak to 
u both, Fay. I’ve got news for you.”’ 

“News?” 

“Something rather important.” 

The girl looked at her father, who stood there with his 
hands hanging loosely at his sides, staring grimly at noth 
ing. The worried expression was quite noticeable in his 
eyes this morning; but there was a new element in his still 


’ 


p early, 


Oh, hello, dad. 


ness, in his queer mental preoccupation. 

‘*Bad news, father?” 

Mr. Langley nodded; but before Fay could speak again 
there was a familiar patter of 
the next moment 


footsteps behind her, and 


into 


mamma came fluttering excitedly 


May 28,1927 


By DANA BURNET 


TLLVUSTTRATEDO BY R. mM. cRO 


s4¢e 


Mamma beautiful. She 


rimmed with 


the porch. 


I was wore a pir k 


ermine. Mamma was absurdly 
Her fluffy 


bobbed hair was almost as blond as Fay’s, her figure almost 


peignoir 
young, even at nine o’clock in the morning 
as trimly rounded, her cheeks almost as pink —almost, but 
not quite. 

“James,” she 
matter? Nellie 
There was an 


mamma's voice 


demanded shrilly, 


wanted 


1 earth is the 
Said you 


aggrieved as well as tled 


‘And I was 


“Sit down, Blanche, an 


note 


ound asleep 


flee 
‘I’ve had it. Nellie brought me a 


cup How else do you suppose I'd got 


my eyes open 4 Oh, James, do tell me 


) 


Because 
I'll sim 


It’s nothing awful, is it? 
it’s something awful, I'll die 
ply die.”’ 
‘*Mamma!”’ exclaimed Fay, 
but apprehensively. 
Mr. Langley raised his 
looked at his wife and daughter. 
“It’s this, Blanche— Fay, dear: I’ve 
Langley & Company 


are bankrupt. The petition in 


failed in business 
Dank- 
New York 


I've 


ruptcy was filed in yeste! 


day. I’m sorry, but I done all 


it I can do.”’ 
In the 


announcement, Fay 


silence that followed thi 
{ or father 
was human. He had failed,so he must 
And he hz aid, qu 

humbly, that he was sorry. That grim, 


bearded 


ot one thing o! the 
be numan 


man standing there facing 
them, with his back to the sea, had apologized to 
mamma and to her for his failure 
Impulsively, Fay jumped up anc 
im and ki 


‘ 
1ouU mus 


jut her arms 


around ! 
‘Father, don’t apologize! 
ight. We're all alive, and it it’s 


ing, isn’t it?”’ 

But her attempt at cheerfulness fell flat. Her 
morning; it 
sentimental 


laugh was shaky. It wasn’t a nice 


amount of 
Dimly, 


hat the situation would call for 


wasn't, and no 


just 


bravery could make it so Fay realized 


anotner sort ol 


must 


bravery, something 
I 


real, something that 
ye dragged up from the secret laces of one’s sou 
““My God!” 
God! Bankrupt!” 
Fay turned bac 


creature crumpled forward agains 


cried Blanche Langley suddenly. ‘* My 


k to her mother. She saw that gorgeous 
t the breakfast table, he 


powder-bleache 


blond head on her soft d arm 
‘*Mamma!” 
“Don’t talk 


ruined! 


to me! I can’t bear it! We're ruined 
ruined 
I m not 


hard sledding 


“No,” replied James Langley quietly, “‘we’re not 


I'll manage to save something out of the wreck 
Blanche! But it'll be 


licked yet now yet, 
, while We've got to cut dowr eco! 


omize, you 
There was a patient gentlenes 
» of words; then blunt 
iave to sell this place 
‘Sell this?”’ 
“Yes, among other things.”’ 


Mrs 


band 


Langley’s head came up 


who had sat down wearily 
across the porch 


“I couldn’t!”’ she 
Fay said sharply, ‘‘Oh, don’t be silly, mamma! 


wailed. “I'd die of shame!” 
Wher 
your sporting blood?” 
“T haven't any sporting blood. I tell you I'll die!” 
“Listen, Blanche!’’ James Langley’s voice had 
“There's 


cold; it had something of its old hard ring 
trusted a 


my failure. | 
shouldn’t have trusted, that’s all. That's at the 
it. I let myself be persuaded that this 
and he sold me out to his own gang.” 

‘Then you were a fool!” 

“Yes, I was a fool. For the first 
against my own instinct, my own better judgment I 
never liked this man, but he was a smooth article, 
Well, it’s over now, and there’s no use crying 


ing disgraceful about man | 


bottom of 


man was straight, 


time in my life I went 
and he 
looked good. 
about it. The only question is, What’s to be done 

Blanche Langley “Tl tel 


I may not OW anything about 


rose abr iptly you,’ ahe 
‘what's to be done! 


Sald, 
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business, or saving things from the wreck, as you so horri- Mr. Langley, “I'd! ist as happy as ir mothe 

bly put it, James. And thank heaven | haven't a drop of that you were going to be well taken care But I t tor me t t w 

what Fay calls sporting blood in me. But I’ve got some _ want you to feel 

plain common sense, and that’s what'll count now.”’ She “Dad!” tive i! rT ence ‘ that a g 
turned and looked at Fay. The girl shrank involuntarily wah ag n yy ‘ 

from that glittering, appraising stare. It was as though, “You don't have to say all that stuff to me 

all at once, she saw herself through her mother’s eyes, and he gray-blue eyes twinkled unexpected Dor mant word \ that being the 
what she saw made her angry and ashamed; it made her kid?’ " ildn't e, I Lang 

feel curiously helpless, curiously naked. “*No, you don’t.”’ I say, what " toa et 


‘“‘Fay’s got to marry Willy Salter.” Mr. Langley got up and held out his hand. Fay t Fay wa g wit ! é } non 
“Mamma!” and gave it a funny little shake. He said Friends, afte he didn t move 
““You’ve simply got to, my dear.’”’ Blanche was calm, all, aren't we? a little more 





quite placid now. ‘‘ You've been playing around with him “Yes,’’ said Fay, ‘after al Dee ' 
for goodness knows how long. You've been thinking of Her father turned, absent-mindedly stroking } veard mself down beside he the sa F 
marrying him for the past year. You know you have, and looked at the sea. “‘Nice,”’ he said, ‘“‘to know you've n | 1e bat g 
Fay! And Mrs. Salter’s keen to have you as a daughter- got a kid who's really fond of He ‘ 
in-law.” 

Sut Willy’s never really proposed to me, mamma!” um \\ ‘ 


“My dear!” —_ failure of Lar giey & Compar Wall Street bar | iid that 


“Oh, well, I mean i ers, undoubtedly would become known in Lord’s Har in t 













“You know perfectly well that you could have him any _ bor in a day or two. But no one on the beach that morning Oh, I meat I x ' 
me you wa knew that Fay Langley was lacing, menta tne horror iyeants and wort nce and doa ng t 
‘“‘Blanche,”’ interrupted Mr. Langley sternly, ‘“‘I won't of approaching poverty. The beach was a golden stage when they're so much happier just g arou the 
have you talking to Fay like that. It’s despicable. It flooded by the one and only original spotlight, on wt And ou say they aren't, I say 
ounds like it sounds rotten!” life moved and lounged and paraded in a colorful and ir av anytl y, | shan t blame you Because |’; niy ex 
“*Oh, it does, does it? Well, I think it sounds extremely dolent pageant of its own; a pageant not ) artist as it ‘ ng a pers il grou and pe nal grouche are! 
sensible And Fay’ll think so too when she’s had time to evitable, in which everyone, regardless of taste or de "¢ nteresting as a rule Or are the 
consider everything. Fay’s never been poor. She doesn’t was a performer, and which came, despite its inevitability It all depend aid Fay; and added, in a remot 
know what it means. Ido! My father wasafailurewhen! to no conclusion murmur, “‘ You were grouchy last nig! 0, at rehearsa 
married you, James.” *This,”’ thought Fay, lying flat on her back in her boy Wi no, | wasn’t, was | 
Vv ‘“*Perhaps,”’ observed the man on the couch, almost bathing suit on the hot sand, “‘is probably the last summer Ye the ‘ 
humorously, “‘that’s why you married me, Blanche.” I’ll spend loafing in many a long year. | ought to appre Oh, the love scene 
‘Perhaps it is,”’ retorted his wife, with a shallow bitter- ate it more than I do. I ought to pack it into my mind You said, when we were practicing our final embrace 
ness that somehow wasn’t convincing Fay thought remember things--appreciate its beauty A few week that you'd be guided my wishes in the matter 
‘**Even mother’s cruelty is false. It doesn’t register. She from now I'll be cooking cabbage in a flat somewhere in the ‘But, Fay, I 
can't reach father, or touch him, even to hurt him i And Bronx, or maybe i! Brookly n, or Keeping US latner Now | as ; ] t t led, ar i g her arm iron 
suddenly the girl pitied her mother. She went to Blanche, in a suburb in hither Jersey. Because, of course, mamma eyes, “‘was that nice? Was it gentlemanly As thoug 
and put her arm around her, but couldn’t quite manage the won't keep house in Jersey. She won't know how, without | had any wishes in the matter! 
kiss she had meant to bestow on the downy maternal Nellie and the other maids. Mamma,” reflected Fay ‘he blond young man lounging beside her sat up al 
cneek, going to be very usé less and rather a probiem she r) took his nees in Nis lear bronzed arms i ay ne said 
‘Go upstairs and get your beauty sleep, darling. Dad a great deal, and end up by having dyspepsia from m I know you haven't any wishes in the matter, but mayb« 
and I'll settle the affairs of the nation. You know it’s bad cooking.” I have —or might have. And maybe that's one of the re 
4 for you to be out in the early morning air. Now beat it up Oh, but it wasn’t funny! It was really dreadful to lie ons for my grouch. Do you realize f ntinued, tur: 
to bed, and don’t stop to look for gray hairs, because really, there in the prodigal sunlight and think of her life gone t ng and looking at her with a seriousness that seeme 
mamma, there won’t be any. I'll see you on the beach at smash, all the bright little broken pieces to pick up and put’ anomalous in such a dashing young man, “that I've gi 
twelve—or 12:30.” together again, somehow. In spite of herself,in spite of a to go back to town Monday? Day after tomerrow I'll be 
‘I shan’t go down to the beach this morning,’’ an- certain superficial resentment against Blanche’s commo: back in the office, trying to convince the old boy | work for 
nounced Blanche, drawing her pink negligee dramatically sense edict, she found herself thinking of Willy Salter, of that I'm a smart bond salesman, a prospective master o 
uround her slightly excessive figure. ‘‘I shall never go to dear sweet Mrs. Salter and the still dearer Salter millions. finance and indispensable to the firm. Well, I am a smart 
he beach again. Atleast not till you tell It would be such an easy bond salesman, but am I indispensable? Is this handful « 
me you're going to marry Willy Salter.”’ way out, and notatall—-she sand indispensable to the geological make-up of this 
“Well, maybe I will, mamma. Who ; suddenly realized —an unnat bea 
knows?” flung out Fay with a laugh. m= ural or an unpleasant wa Oh, if you're going to talk geology protested Fa 
When Blanche had de- ; I'mnot. wa 
parted from the porch, Mr. ist t g \ 
Langley looked steadily at : much more sane 
his daughter. His eyes were would be l 
like hers, gray-blue, with a ead o ytting 
tiny point of light eekly ba t 
buried deep in Jew Y« ie 
each. Buthisface i i 
now was only a ed ‘ 
sorry imitation of Sea Isla 
its usual stern O I w it 
mask. ie one be t 
“You needn't, me 
you know, unless 1 make 
you want to,”’ he +7 eradifference 
said simply. NS r 
‘I know,”’ re- ppose 
turned Fay. greed t 
‘“‘And don't i r ¥ 
think teo harshly é bbag 
{ of your mother, eB 
my dear. It did Want r 
sound a bit well, me. } 
melodramatic é g 
But she was think- 
ing only of you. 
Perfectly natural etha 
that she should 
want you tomarry k 4 
well. And Willy’s 
a nice young chap, wer 
isn’t he? That is, Aone 
he seems a pretty Lt é 
decent sort.” H 
“Oh, yes, he is. engag 
I'm awfully fond 
ol Willy,” re} lied ib 
Fay 
And of ‘ Continued on 


ourse,’’ continued ‘I'll Wait for You in the Rose Garden,."’ ‘‘Alil Right,’’ She Said Hastily Page 74 
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PIZCL 


BOUT ago a young man 
stopped in front of a pawnshop window 


twenty years 

in Boston and cast a casual eye over its 
display of battered watches, cheap trinkets and 
paste gems. He was about to move on again 
when he spied a tray, half hidden by some strings 
marked: Nickel Coins. Coins were his partic- 
could not quite make out what 


of beads 
ilar passion, but he 
varieties these were. 

Inside, however, a glance was enough to tell him that 
they were not all made of nickel. His heart skipped a beat; 
then, making a heroic effort to control his voice, he asked, 
“How much are they worth?” 

The pawnbroker glanced shrewdly at his customer’s 
apparel. “Um-m, fifteen cents apiece.” 

With elaborate indifference the young man picked out 
five coins, but his hand trembled as he laid them on the 
counter. His brain was working furiously. If he should 
pay the asking price, the pawnbroker, doubtless expecting 
the usual protest, might become suspicious. Yet on the 
other hand, haggling over a few cents might give the old 
fellow a chance to pick up the little disks and observe that 
three of them were brighter than the others, and heavier. 

“‘All right,”’ he decided. “I'll take them.” 

He put seventy-five cents on the counter, swept 
the coins into his cupped palm and sauntered 
At home he spread the three bright coins 
out on a table and gloated. They were three- 
ruble pieces bearing the two-headed Russian 
eagle and dates between 1828 and 1835. They 


out 


were made of pure platinum. 

The following day he passed the pawnshop 
again and saw displayed in the window a sign 
which had previously escaped his notice. It read: 

We Buy AND SELL OLD GOLD AND PLATINUM 

Thus the young man, who is now one of the 
greatest numismatic authorities in the world, 
added to his collection three beautiful speci- 
mens of the only coins ever minted in that 
precious metal which is costlier than gold. 


Through the Pages of History 


fh MIN collecting is more than a hobby; it is 
The man who is stricken with coin 


a mania. 
fever seldom recovers. What is more, 
he usually revels in his malady and 
won't hear of doctors and their cures. 
Why should he, indeed, 
when his harmless ail- 
ment leads him gently 
through history and 
him much 
human nature? 


nm 
ihere 1s 


4, 


teacnes 


about 


some special 
for 
whether 


series of coins 


everybody, 


his interest be in art 


literature, religion or 
ust the romance of 
human relations. 
Take the coin minted by Antony 
honor of Cleopatra, for instance. 
There it is, with Antony on one side 
ind the Queen of the Nile on the 
other, struck while Antony repre- 
:d the Roman power in Egypt. 
} side Antony had 


aused to be inscribed: ‘‘ Cleopatra, 


DECORATIONS 
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OF BIGHT 


By Crawford Wyman 


As Told to Harold L. Van Doren 


BY Tr n crea 
heard of the widow’s mite, but few realize that it refers to 
an actual variety of small copper coins issued by the 
Herods and known as lepta, or that Greece still issues 
lepta. 

When Brutus, as Roman proconsul, issued a silver de- 
narius, or penny, to pay his troops, it bore his portrait on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a liberty cap flanked by 
two daggers, symbolizing the assassination of Julius Cesar 
and the purpose for which it was done. But as if that bit 
of arrogance were not pointed enough, he added the in- 
scription E1ip MAR—“‘to the Ides of March’’—the date 
when the murder was committed. 

For the amateur of Americana, there are Colonial cop- 
pers and Pine Tree shillings, all with interesting histories 
closely interwoven with the early days of American colo- 
nization. The supposed disappearance from circulation of 
the 1804 silver dollar gave rise to romantic stories of pirate 

tribute to the Barbary Coast, and its fate is still 
tinged with mystery. 

Then there is the famous Confederate half 
dollar, one of the rarest and most valuable 
American pieces. The Confederacy minted ex- 
actly four coins in New Orleans during the Civil 


War—four half dollars dated 1861 


then ran out of silver. 


when they may turn up? 


KING 


and 
Two of these rare 
curiosities have vanished, but who knows 


printed with the words “Payable in Spanish 
milled dollars,’’ and the silver coins themselves 
were used as legal tender in all commercial trans- 
actions. For fractional currency they were cut in 
half for half dollars, and into four parts for 
twenty-five-cent pieces. Further bisection pro- 
duced an eighth of a dollar, or one real. These small pie- 
shaped segments were known as “bits,” and “‘two bits”’ 
means even today a quarter of a dollar. 

Coin collecting is one of the aristocrats of collectors’ 
pastimes, but it is less a rich man’s fad than is collecting 
books or prints or pictures. While the collector of first 
editions is paying thousands for a rare Shelley, the coin 
fan buys an exquisite specimen of some Greek die 
ter’s art for a few dollars. The numismatist may be an 
aristocrat, but he need not be a plutocrat. The peak 
price for a coin at public auction is $6200, paid for a 
Brasher doubloon, although private transactions have 
brought more. 


cut- 


The Half-Eagle Hunt 


OR the coin collector the excitement of the chase is 
enough. When he hears of a piece that will just com- 
plete a certain series he will spend ten times as much as 
the coin is worth in railroad fare and telegrams, and still 
feel the prize well worth the trouble. I know of one indi- 
vidual who wanted a rare United States half eagle, or 
five-dollar gold piece, to fill out his collection. A man in 
the Middle West one to which 

he attached no importance, 

but he persistently played dog in the 

manger and refused to The col- 

lector packed up two or times a 


owned 


especial 


sell. 
three 


year and journeyed halfway across the 


There was a time when the bulk of the world’s supply 
of silver was mined in Spanish colonies in the Americas, 
chiefly Mexico and Peru. When the silver was exported 
it wassent, not in bullion but in the form of coins already 
minted, of the value of eight reals, which came to be 

known as “pieces of eight,” or “Spanish dollars.’ Coin- 
ing processes were slow and costly in those days, and fre- 
quently, to save time and money, the country to which they 
were sent did not remint them, but simply stamped them 
with some distinguishing sign or countermark and put them 
straight into circulation. Hence pieces of eight in various 
forms have at one time or another been an official coinage 
all over the world, as well as the object of piratical depre- 
dations on the Spanish Main. 

During the Revolution in America the Continental Con- 
gress named these pieces of eight as legitimate currency for 
redemption of paper issued under its authority. Bills were 


and the Descend- 

He styled him- 
epparent modesty 
Conqueror of the 


Queen of Kings 
nt Kings.” 
more 

as ‘‘Antony, 


Armenians.” 


ts ol 


Now in the campaign against the Armenians, Antony was 
far from being a conquering hero. In fact, he was roundly 

ced. But he inscribed the resolve on the coin instead 
of the accomplishment, which, in as much as Cleopatra 
had no way of knowing the outcome of the expedition, was 


as gor 


id as a victory 


Then there is the little silver coin of which Christ said, 
**Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s, and unto God the 
It is known as the tribute penny 
esar, and specimens can be found in many 


when the spies of the Pharisees tried to trap him, 


, prea eee + ae oe 
things that are God's 
f Tiberius C 


E’veryone who has been to Sunday school has 
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continent in an endeavor to persuade the owner to part bearing the effigy of an elephant! ama g i vnerea 894 | 
with it many varieties they found brings sever 
After many trips he succeeded and then boasted about Coins erywhere, dropping ceasele from n Rarit é 
the bargain he had struck 3ut when his traveling ex- lions of trickling over counte n groce tore iter exist urge 
penses were added up it turned out to be one of the andswell to mighty rivers through the doors of bank tu B. ¢ ‘ 
ostliest pieces in his collection They pass unheeded before unobservant eyes and jingl i eA 
For some reason not easy to determine, stamps ar d unnoticed in countles pockets It s only occasionally that beyvin wit! 
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lector’s interest. It may be because m commercial their face value, of course. Once in a while, if a coin has ar yxidation. | 
dealers in stamps also carry on a minor business in coins. unfamiliar feel and perhaps on closer examination proves were minted 
But the marriage of the two does not greatly compliment to be of some foreign mint, we angrily denounce the man Furthermore. the 6 
the experienced numismatist. Almost every child starts a who foisted it on us, and then devise elaborate means of irio. It would hardly pass as leg 
stamp bock at a tender age, and with the help of a cata passing it off on someone else and consequently would be 
logue and a little spending money he can get together a Take the loose change from your pocket and count the But the 1894 dime 
fairly interesting, if haphazard, collection. Numismatics coins. Probably there are between three and fifteen piece with, might ea 
s more exclusive y an adult hobby, one that requires deep there; let us say an average of five If there are 80,000,000 had the good fortune to notice 
study and great patience. It had long tradition and a vast people in the United States carrying coins in pockets and of silver bore the 
literature before stamps were ever dreamed of. Every pocketbooks, you have 400,000,000 pieces in personal us« rculatior 
community that ever printed stamps has also issued coins. at any given hour of the day. Add perhaps five times as \ restaurant owne H en, N 
Coins have been in existence since the seventh century, many reposing in banks and private safes iot machine n! asn register a I ears ag 
B. C., but the first stamp was printed A. D. 1840, lessthan and trolley-fare boxes, and you get some notion of the vast had a small circula it on one 
a hundred years ago number of coins circulating in one country at any one n time it had come to rest 1 dime bar 
In fact, one of the unfortunate difficulties of ecin collect- ment. Then remember that coins have been i! nserted be the rew was tight 
ng is its vast range. Most people do not know where to’ use for more than 2500 years ] orce the otton it and rele 
start. Any small boy can buy a catalogue for a dollar and So it must be said in all truth that your chance damage¢ 
a half listing every stamp ever issued 3ut Cohen's of finding a valuable coin is about as great as pick- As far as | 
descriptive work on Roman imperial coinage alone, pub ing up a twenty-dollar bill on the subway plat eepe 
lished in France in 1879, fills eight octavo volumes of about form during rush hours. Tales are sometimes told a good specir mis , 
100 pages each Hundreds of additional varieties have of rare finds, but they are exceptional. If there as $ 1) 
turned up since, and Roman coins form but one small are old stamped letters in your grandmother The reasor r 
ibdivision of numismatics. trunk in the attic you have more chance of d that particu me 
covering something really valuable than of finding When dies wer é 
When Age Gives No Value a rare coin in your San Frar mint BY 
pocket For one ten-cent ect f 
HE wise collector soon confines himself to specialties: \ thing, paper is more matter o Irse é é r 
French issues of the Napoleonic Era, siege pieces, Amer- perishable than cop j rom Wa gt t é M 
an Colonials and portrait coins. There are plenty of special! per or silver, and was t 
branches of numismatics still practically unexplored, and stamps grow rar¢ oinage for that 7 ‘ é 
a new collector, if he chose wiseiy, might more rapidly nominatior But in the meantime 
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He Walked Slowly Across the Place, the Counterpart of a Well:Set:Up, Light:Hearted Young Englishman 


YOUNG man, pleasantly and suit- 
ably dressed for the place and sea- 
son, stood upon the topmost step 

of the Casino at Monte Carlo, looking 
down upon the gay scene with eyes which 
seemed just at first a little vacant, although the remains 
of a smile still lingered about the corners of his lips. He 
wore flannel trousers, a gray homespun coat, soft collar and 
shirt, and the familiar tie of a famous cricket club. His 
Homburg hat was set at a somewhat jaunty angle, his 
hands behind his back toyed with a Malacca cane of the 
usual pattern. He appeared to be about thirty years of 
His complexion was sunburned and slightly freckled, 
lis features good, his eyes of a very attractive shade of 

He seemed entirely at his ease, in no hurry to move, 
playing apparently with some fancy, the humor of which 
appealed to him. His eyes wandered over the amphithe- 
ater of hills which surrounded the place, traveled slowly 
from the ridiculous pink building which crowned the slopes 
of La Turbie to the Observatoire on the Corniche Road, 
glanced lightly at the red-roofed, clustering habitations of 
Beausoleil, rested on the nearer gardens, the green of the 
trees, the brilliant coloring of the flower beds, swept the 
inviting front of the Hotel de Paris, followed a pigeon in 
in the little crowd of people seated in 
cheerful leisure in front of the Café de Paris, drinking their 
apéritifs and listening to the music of the gypsy band. Sud- 
reappeared. His eyes twinkled and he 
began to laugh softly to himself. 

He walked slowly across the Place, the counterpart of a 
well-set-up, light-hearted young Englishman, sat down at 
a vacant table, ordered a mixed vermuth and lit a cigarette. 
With his apparent appetite for life, he seemed, perhaps, a 
little inattentive to the music, curiously oblivious to the 
crowd by which he was surrounded. Two young ladies, 
newly arrived from Paris, ventured to return what they 
possibly have regarded as a smile of invitation; 


age 


ts flight, and took 


denly the smile 


gay 


might very 
slightly older woman, who was caressing a Pekingese, 


er reaily beautiful dark eyes and favored him with 
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a gracious glance; but to all these advances he remained 
unresponsive. Whatever it was which had brought him, 
laughing, out to take his place amongst this gay crowd, 
belonged, without a doubt, not to the kaleidoscopic present 
but to his own inner consciousness. His detachment in fact 
was so complete that he even started as one who has re- 
ceived a shock when the occupant of the neighboring table 
leaned over and addressed him: 

“*So that’s how it makes you feel to win the money of 
this hard-working and philanthropic institution—the So- 
ciété de Bains de Mer!” 

The young man turned around and looked at his ques- 
tioner, a middle-aged person with a clean-shaven, sallow 
face, somewhat incongruously dressed in somber black. 
His broad-brimmed hat and flowing tie suggested the 
foreigner, but his voice had been distinctly American. 

“Well, really I don’t know,” he rejoined. ‘‘How was 
I looking?”’ 

“You were laughing.” 

At the very idea, the young man laughed again, and 
then he was suddenly very grave. His mouth relapsed into 
set lines. Something of the light passed from his eyes. 

“If you are a shareholder in this very amiable institu- 
tion,”’ he said, with a wave of his hand toward the Casino, 
“you can set your mind at rest. I am not one of its de- 
spoilers.”’ 

“Yet you came out smiling,’’ the other persisted. ‘‘ You 
crossed the Place laughing to yourself. It must be a good 
joke which instigates unshared mirth.” 

The young man knocked the ash from his cigarette and 
glanced once more indifferently at his companion. ‘That 
depends,” he said. ‘I was laughing because I came here 
for three weeks, I have been here three hours and I have 
lost every penny I possess in the world.” 


The recipient of this somewhat amazing 
confidence abandoned abruptly his att 
tude of amused incredulity. His tone, 
when he spoke again, had lost its faintly 
disagreeable quality. 

“Are you in earnest?”’ he demanded. 

** Absolutely.” 

There was a brief pause. The loiterer at the café, who 
had shown so much curiosity in his neighbor, stretched out 
his hand and drank from a tumbler which stood by his 
a tumbler which contained some dark-green liquid. 
‘I admire 


side 
“I drink to your sense of humor,” he observed. 
it. I may say that it appeals to me very much. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and looked 
away. He seemed disinclined to continue the conversation. 
His neighbor, however, had other ideas. 

‘Yours is, I presume,” the latter remarked, “the 
guage of exaggeration. It would not be easy for anyone 
to carry about with him, in convertible ‘orm, everything 
he owned in the world.” 

‘Perfectly easy for me,”’ was the casual reply. “I have 
been tea planting in Assam— out there for two years, and 
got thoroughly sick of it. Two months ago I sold the 
whole show, every particle of land, bungalow, furniture 
It realized exactly 


lan- 


and all, except my personal apparel 
eleven hundred and fifty pounds beyond what I owed, 
which meant that I had worked for two years for a profit 
of fifty pounds.” 

The listener relapsed into his first Americanism. “Tough 
luck!’’ he murmured. 

“Tt cost me a hundred and fifty pounds to get to Mar- 
seilles, and I landed here with a draft for a thousand. 
I cashed it up at Barclay’s this morning, directly the bank 
opened, went into the Casino, meaning to risk a matter of 
twenty pounds—and lost the lot!” 

‘And came out laughing!” 

‘*A distorted sense of humor, of courss 


other, my condition appealed to me 


Somehow or 


+ 


the sheer ignomini- 


ous {folly of it Is ippose, 














He 


around for a waiter. 


threw down ten francs upon the table and looked 





1@ note 


thoughtfully 


‘Every penny you have in the world was a stretch of 
the imagination, I gue 

The young man feit in ! pocket it that ten 
francs and three franc pieces,’ he confide 


: 


‘Say, I want to ask you something. How do you intend 





your luncheor 

The young man crushed out the end of h igarette in 
e ash tray and looked once more impatiently around 
He had the air of one desiring to finish the conversatior 
‘It is a matter which I have not considered,” was his curt 
admission. 

He rose to his feet, having at last succeeded in attract- 
ing the attention Ol a waiter, paid lor his mixed vermuth, 
pocketed the change, less an unexpectedly large gratuity, 
and was on the point of sauntering off. His neighbor, how- 
ever, addressed him again, and this time with a distinct 
access of courtesy in his tone. 

‘One mixed vermuth,” he observed, “‘seems an insuf- 
I you do 


ficient solace for such a misfortune as yours. Wi 
me the pleasure of drinking a cocktail with me?” 
: 1 are very kind,’’ was the somewhat hesitating 


His prospective host rose to his feet and handed a check 

‘You need not hesitate to accept my hospitality,”’ he 
remarked. “‘I am not one of those impossible persons 
vho call themselves philanthropists, and who go about 
he world offering to help people who should be perfectly 
vell able to look after themselves. I take my morning 
cocktail on the hill, and I like company. Your laugh 
pleased me, but I can assure you that you need not be 


afraid of stepping into any fairy story. Our acquaintance 
may very well cease with the excellent Martini I am soon 
about to offer you, unless ; 

‘I knew there 


a catch in it, 





the young Man In- 
terrupted. 
His companion 
ook his head. 


‘ 
}Ou Nave notn- 


ng to fear, or to 

pe for ron 
me ne de ire 

A very hand 
some car of a = 
mous make rolled 
ui An obsequiou 
ommissio é 
eld open the doo 
one of the wander 
ng maitres d‘ho- 
tel also stepped 


to make 


orward 
his bow. The two 
men seated them- 
SCIVeES 

‘“*You observe 
that 1 am well- 
known here akg the 
owner oj the limou- 
sine remarked as 

ey gilded away 
‘I should be, for I 
pend more than 
half my life in these 
parts. My name is 
Joseph Harmon 
Wrey—Crazy Jo, 








arcely percepti- 
ble pause, 

‘Francis H 
his companion ob- 
rved, “‘is some 


sort of a name all 


wt the nitiais 
pon your ciga- 
eUTte case are 
B...7" 

Th e pse udado 


Francis Hill made 





no remark. He 


fted his eveb 
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parasol, who had mounted the ste] 


unexpected appearance 


Adventures were crowding in 
He had lost every penny 
was suddenly confronted with the most beautiful 
Mr. Harmon Wrey turned toward him 


1€ possessed in the work 


waved to her fron 





nard Densham,’ 


Mr. Wrey smile 


Miss Rosa Sorett 


“"l Think, Mr. Densham, That You a Quiet Voice in His Ear 
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Galley Proof 


AKE, the 
distributing type from the 


‘ompositor, Was 


‘There She Be,” 
Pridefully. 
Don, 


few display advertise- 
ments from the last issue of the 
He did 
it ferociously, not to say ven- 
mously 
savage as to terrify infants and 


Sugar Hollow Sentinel. 
His expression was so 


throw timid women into hys- 


printer’s 


Horrible, the 


terics 
devil, was oiling the press and 
polishing its brass; he whistled, 
but it was no tune, only a suc- 
cession of enthusiastic blasts. 
lake eyed him as if he contem- 
plated immediate homicide and 
then spoke in his mild voice. 

he said, “I wisht 
tune — or 


‘Horrible, 
you’d learn you a 
suthin’.’ 

“That’s a tune,” said Horri- 
ble. “‘It’s one of them hymns.” 

“It don’t put a body in no 
religious frame of mind,” said 
“If the Lord had to de- 
pend on sich as that to save 
souls, I cal'late nobody’d git 
judgment 


Jake 


safe past the 

‘“‘Where’s the boss?” 
Horrible asked. 

‘Gallivantin’,”’ said 
Jake. 

‘He hain’t like no ed- 
itor | ever see before.”’ 

nobuddy else,”’ 
said with a sigh. 
“ The’s times when aman 
kin almost understand 
what he’s drivin’ at.” 

‘‘Ads is droppin’ off.” 

“But 
pickin’ up.”’ Jake waggled 
his head and scowled ter- 
“And him traipsin’ 
around the country in 
that there autymobile.’ 

‘He runs a sight of personals.” 

‘Says he's plannin’ to git along without patent guts and 
hire hirn a linotype operator.” 

The patent inwards to which Jake referred so inele- 
gantly, and which are also known to the profession as 
boiler plate, are those portions of a country paper printed 
from metal furnished by newspaper associations, so called, 


circulation’s 


ribly 


at so much a week 

“Ye-ah,”’ said Jake, “he lets on he hain’t got enough 
room in the paper now to mention enough folks.” 

It was true. Don Oakes, the youthful, slender, almost 
girlish editor and proprietor of the Sentinel, was planning 
revolutionary things. He recognized two facts—that the 
financial success of a paper depends upon circulation and 
that circulation depends upon the liking of the populace for 
Given enough subscribers, and advertising 
comes in meekly, without a halter. 

“Jake,”’ Don said, “I want to mention the name of 
every man, woman, child, cat, dog and pet sheep in the 
The chief weakness of man- 


the paper 


county at least twice a year. 
kind is to see its name in print.” 

major news, he knew, would take care of itself. 
The paper was a weekly, so the people were generally fully 
informed of real news as soon or sooner than the editor. 
So he set out 


The 


il 


lherefore he must build on something else. 

to build with a dilapidated automobile and a sufficiency 
if labor 

e drove about the country, and never 
rmer in a field or a farmer’s wife in a door- 

did not stop to chat. And every chat turned 
ra personal; everything from shingling 

the hatching of a batch of Plymouth Rocks 


[Three days a week } 
yard that he 
nto an interview 
the woodshed to 


Also Don made vocal a great mass 
Men and women were 


was grist for Don's mill 
hitherto mute public opinion 
flattered to perceive what weight their opinions carried 
rtance they never had suspected. Old Man Green 
about farm relief; he was astounded to 
the next issue of the Sentinel a quarter of a column 
that subject in quotation marks, 
all and sundry that William 


{ incoherently 


ent utterance upon 


niormed 


7; 6 Pe Fe & FTF 8 ® 


He Said 
**‘Jake,’’ Said 
“*You’re a Printer” 


Green, prosperous and public-spirited farmer of east of 
town, whose enterprise had recently moved him to paint 
his house white, had valuable suggestions to offer on the 
subject of Federal farm relief. 

The opinions were Mr. Green’s, but he was astonished to 
discover how smartly he had phrased them. His neighbors 
called it to his attention, for he was not a subscriber, and 
somehow treated him a bit more respectfully than they 
had done a week ago. Therefore Mr. Green sent in his two 
dollars and became a subscriber. 

Deftly Don led men of standing to become outspoken on 
local conditions, upon shipping facilities, telephone service, 
county politics and what not. Petty news was interlarded 
with opinions in a page which was rapidly becoming of 
extreme local interest—so much so, indeed, that Sheriff 
Fox and the courthouse crowd went into more than one 
executive session to discuss it. 

Supervisor Mather was inclined to belittle Don's achieve- 
ment. “’Tain’t nothin’,”’ he said, “‘but jest a lot of men 
that don’t amount to anythin’ a-sayin’ things that don’t 
make no difference.” 

Prosecutor Ellsworth, youngest of the coterie, and un- 
questionably the most intelligent, eyed the supervisor 
with a sidewise glance. ‘‘Think so,do you? Well, let me 
tell you something, Mather: I don’t care how unimportant 
a man is, nor how silly his opinions, if he can be quoted 
often enough in a newspaper, both he and his opinions 
take on consequence. This young fellow is building up 
some old mossbacks into solid citizens.” 

‘And gittin’ circulation by it,’’ added Sheriff Fox sourly 

“The most dangerous thing, from our standpoint,” 
Ellsworth, ‘is that he’s collecting a following. He tickles 
their vanity, and so they swear by him.”’ 

“Buy him out,” said the supervisor 

‘Tried it,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘ He won't sell.” 

‘Scare him away like we did the last 


Sald 


one.” 


for a moment on 
‘For a baby- 


Ellsworth smiled and let his eyes rest 


the sheriff. ‘‘He doesn’t scare,”’ he said. 


faced kid five feet six inches high, he carries a lot of sand 


in his craw.” 
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“Bust him then,” said the supervisor. ‘‘I guess we swing 
a big enough oar to stop merchants fri 
can’t git on if he can’t make money 

**We’ll do jest that,” 
open to say more, when somebody 
‘“Who’s there?” he bellowed. 

Big-Foot Mosher, deputy sheriff and of! 
to the chief executive officer of the « 
unprepossessing face. ‘‘ That editor feller’ 

“Send him in,” said Ellsworth before anyone 
speak, and Don Oakes appeared in the doorway. 


dwarf Six 


ym advertisin’. He 


his mouth was 


door. 


said the sherif 


| bodyguard 
, thrust in his 
here,”’ he said 
could 


Beside 


incnes 


else 


the gigantic Big-Foot, he appeared a 


over five feet he stood with his shoes on, and one would 
have guessed his age at eighteen. That was not his age 
His face was rather that of a poet or a mu 

newspaper man; he seemed frail, not to say 

an unprejudiced beholder would have gi 

at a hundred and ten pounds. Actuall: 

heavier; he weighed a hundred 
bowed and smiled 


“The name,” he said, ‘‘is Ali Bab: 


“The name he give me was Oakes,”’ 


arent 
but 
’ Elisw 


“But,” said Don, ‘‘there 


‘Sesame’ to Big-Foot here, 
**Come into the cave,’ 

! the bewilderment of t 
‘What kind of talk’s this 
‘What you want?” 

‘Now that 
“*T’ll tell you 

‘This hain’t my 
sheriff. 

**What’s he mean by Ali B: 
Mather. 

‘It’s a che the Old Test 
‘*He rushed in where angels fear to tread 


You aSk SO graciously 


1 did think of maki: 


day fer gue 


aracter in iment,”’ 
ceived a delegation of angels, did you, s!} 

‘‘He allus talks like that,’”’ Fox said 
r. “Ne ad nor tail to 


Come to the p’ 


supervis 

















Don, with a nod to Ells 
worth. “‘Ancient philosophical argument: How many 
angels can stand on the point of a needle? What I cams 


“Association of ideas,”’ said 


about, however, was needles’ eyes. I’m tired of being able 
to pass through one 
““Say,’’ demanded the sheriff, ‘‘what in tunket be you 


at? 


“Quotation,” said Don: “It’s as easy for a rich man to 
pass through a camel’s eye as for a needle to enter— you 
remember learning that at your mother’s knee. Now 
what I’m after is to become wealthy so needles’ eyes will 


e closed to me.” 


‘You want us to make you wealthy?” asked Ellsworth 

‘Comparatively— only comparatively. By the way, 
did you ever estimate that the cour ty advertising is wortt 
close to ten thousand dollars to the newspaper that gets it?”’ 

**We did.” 

“And if the courts designate a paper as official for legal 
notices there is another few thousand?”’ 

“We knew it well.” 

“The Sugar Hollow Sentinel has never had either. So 
I thought I’d drop in.” 

‘“‘And now,” said the sheriff, “‘you kin drop out ag’in 
You got as much chance of grabbin’ off the county printin’ 
as—as ve 

**He’s not quick at similes, is he?’’ Don asked Ellsworth. 
‘But he shouldn’t be discouraged. A sheriff doesn’t really 
need tobe. . . . I'd like to have all the county advertis- 
ing and the legal notices, to start with a week from Thurs- 
day issue. You can’t say I haven’t asked for them pretty. 

‘You've asked and I’ve answered. Now clear out, bub.” 

“Well,” said Don with a sigh, ‘‘you can’t ever say now 





I didn’t give you a chance to 
hand itto me. . . . Good 
afternoon, gentlemen.”” He 
walked to the door, where 
stood Big-Foot, scowling and 
malevolent. The deputy felt 
he had ample reason to dis- 
like the young editor. His fists 
were clenched. Don smiled 
up at him and then quite 
flabbergasted the big man by 
lifting one of his clenched 
fists and patting it. 

‘‘Isn’t it remarkable,”’ he 
said with an air of lively in- 
terest, “‘that a man with a 
weapon like that attached to 
him should be just a leetle 
bit timid to use it on me 
when he wants to so badly? 
How do you account for it, 








sig-Foot?”’ 

With that he dropped 
Mosher’s knuckles and closed 
the door behind him. The 
big deputy uttered a frag- 
ment of language; Ellsworth 
chuckled; the two other men, 
thinking of nothing better to 
do, scowled. 

Ellsworth turned. ‘‘Sher- 
iff,’’ he said, “if Iwere youl’d 
make friends with that boy. 
In your place, I'd tie him to 
me if I had to give him my 
pet rooster.” 

‘Young spriggins!’’ said 
the sheriff. 

‘T,’”’ said Ellsworth, “would 
and him all the county can 


give 

“Different with me,”’ said 
the sheriff. ‘‘ Mather, you git 
busy with what merchants 
you can swing. I'll see the 


rest. We'll starve him out.” 


iI 

D' \N was just entering the 

door of Porter’s Cash 
Grocery to discuss advertis- 
ng with its proprietor, when 
Iris Noble came out Both 
eemed to be in haste; both 
stopped with unexpected sud- 
denness, and a paper bag 
dropped from the girl’s arm. 
It fell upon the floor with a 
squashing crunch 


‘Oh!” said Iris, and her . 





eyes ac cused Dor 
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CROOKED 


vi 
HERE was no confusion in her mind. 
There was not any of the dismay, 
either, that under the circumstances 
any woman, a wife, might have felt. Deter- 
mined now, Bertha Maddox knew tothe last 
word the letter of what she meant to say, 
and if it hurt, what of it? After all, it was 
the one way, she felt, by which she might 
pierce that armor of his conceit, his satis- 
faction, the maddening 
complacency of a clerk. 
Sink or swim, she cared 
little. 

As he came out of the 
bedroom his eyes were 
murky. She never had 
seen him like that before. 

The evening’s guests 

had gone. Together the 
Gershons had edged out 
at the door, their appre- 
ciation of the vulgar 
outbreak evident in their 
smirking, sidelong 
glances; and waiting 
while their footfalls re- 
ceded on the stairway, 
Bertha busied herself 
putting away the card 
table and the chairs. On 
the sofa, where she had 
put it, lay the dress box. 
it was yet unopened. 
She had lost all interest 
in the dress itself. 

“Well?” he growled. 

‘*Weil, what?”’ she 
countered. 

He indicated the pasteboard box. ‘‘ You gave that man 
the check then?’’ She nodded, ‘ Yes, Charley,”’ her air 
quiet; and with a manifest effort he controlled his rising 
emotions. ‘Perhaps you'll tell me how you expect to pay 
it. You said you'd tell me, you know.” 

Bertha shook her head. ‘No, I didn’t say that, I said 
paying for it was your lookout.” 

“‘Mine?—-when I’ve lost my job?”’ He laughed harshly. 
“T want to know now what you're up to.” 

She didn’t tell him yet. She peered at him curiously. 
‘‘Why did they discharge you?” she asked. 

His jaw set itself as he heard her question. Into his eyes 
crept a hint of suspicion. ‘‘Me?—that’s what I want to 
know. I mean to find out too. You tell me now why you 
bought that dress!” 

Jecause I wanted to,” she answered. 

His jaw tightened, #‘That’s no answer. You tell me 
why!” 
‘Charley,”’ 
talk of that, 
you'll quiet yourself and listen 

Quiet himself? It was like oil poured on a flame, 


swer me!” he ordered. 


she returned quietly, “‘there’s no need to 
I’ve something I have to say to you, and if 


* An- 


“T bought it because I'd been af- 
it was that woman this afternoon.” 
A swift surmise leaped into his look, 


She answered him 
grossly so. 


fronted 
“What woman?” 
“Mrs. Hodge?’”’ 
“Mrs. Hodge, Charley.” 
A thick sound, a rumble of repressed feeling, came from 
was it? You went and had a row 


him. “So that was it, 


with her! ! suppose you didn’t stop to think she was 
Hodge's wife.” 

Bertha still retained her calm. 
makes no difference whether she is your employer’s wife or 
No woman can treat me as she did.” 

“| want to know what happened,” he returned. 


“T can’t help that. It 


not. 
“‘ Are 
you going to tell me?” 

“What does it matter? Mrs. Hodge 


I don’t care to talk of her.”’ 


Bertha shrugged. 
is of no importance, Charley. 
“But I do!” he retorted. 

She looked at him fora moment. Her plans had included 
no acrimonious dispute; instead, she had wished to talk to 
him quietly, without stress or heat. As he seemed deter- 
mined to hear, though, she let him have it. “It was be- 
cause of you, if you care to know. She taunted me with 
that.” 

“With that? I? 


Just what I say, Charley 


What do you mean?” he demanded. 
that you were nothing but 


one of her husband's men.” 


ITLLUSTRATEDO 


** Pay to the Order of Charites Maddox 
Sixteen Thousand Dollars’’ 


He was unable to get it yet. ‘One of Hodge’s men? So 
I was. What of it?” 

“A clerk—a hired man.” 

He could only stare. “‘What did you think I was—one 
of the firm?” Bewildered, filled with wrath, he threw up 
both hands helplessly. ‘‘And because she said that, you 
insulted her—cost me my job?” 

“Your job?” In spite of herself, the scorn she let creep 
into her voice was devastating. 

He stared at her again. “‘What? You mean you were 
ashamed of it?” 

She didn’t bother to reply, and after another stare he 
laughed harshly. ‘I wish I had the job back again!” 
Charley Maddox said. 

There was no doubt of that. Agony was in his eyes, the 
despair of a man without work or money, and for an in- 
stant she was torn with pity. It was only for an instant 
though. That he had lost his position meant little. He 
could get another place, a job, if that was all he sought. 
The main point was that he still would be satisfied with it. 

Not if she had anything to say about it though! And 
she turned on him, flashing. “You're not going to get it 
back. You're not going to take another job like it either. 
Yes, if you care to know, I was ashamed of it! I’ve never 
admitted it—admitted it to you or, much less, any other 
one—but I’m ashamed and I’ve been ashamed for months 
years—longer than I can tell. But that’s nothing now. I 
could stand the same—nerve myself to it, anyway; I 
could go on drudging and scrimping, too, the way I’ve 
drudged and scrimped, if there was anything in it; but for 
seven years, all the time we’ve been married, I’ve done all 
that, and where have we got? What has it brought us? 
And you're satisfied !”’ 

It had come out of her in a flood—all her resentment, her 
rancor and revolt. The petty, sordid futility of it rose up 
before her like an affront. ‘I wouldn’t care, Charley—at 
any rate I'd try to bear it—if you were what that vulgar 
woman termed it, a boob. If you were that, if you’d done 
and were doing as well as it was in you to do, I would have 
gone on forever, drudging and scrimping, putting on a face, 
making the best of it. But you're not like that; I never 
would have married you if you were. The trouble with 
you is that you’re easy—too easy. You've slid, and you’ve 
gone on sliding. You’ve been too afraid, besides; afraid, 
like so many of your sort, the clerks, hired men, that might 
become something else besides hired men, only that they 
lack the nerve. You've been afraid you'd lose your job; 
I've seen it. You've been afraid of your bosses; afraid 
they'd discharge you, afraid that on Saturday night you 


eg 
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wouldn’t have those few petty dollars you've brought home 
in an envelope. You might as well be a car horse!’’ 
Bertha savagely. 

Perhaps. Aghast, though, he stood there gaping 

“Look at this house—this flat!’’ she said, her contempt 
evident. 

Stupidly Charley looked at it. 
with it. ‘‘It satisfies me,” he said. 

Bertha laughed. She was quivering. ‘‘That’s the trou- 
ble! What about me though? Have you seen those women 
when they came in here? Have you seen their husbands, 
too, when they looked around? 
any feeling? There have been times when I could have 
died of it!” 

He still was gazing at her blankly. 
what?” 

“Just what I say,” ““shame—the fact 
that they saw too. If it had been written in print on the 
walls it couldn’t have been clearer!’’ She flung out her 
hand in a gesture of implacable resentment and contempt. 
“Look at those chairs! Look at that rug! Look at those 
bargain-basement curtains! Oh, it was all well enoug! 
when we were beginning, when I could 
I can’t laugh off any more what this pill box of a walk-up 
flat and its chairs and curtains give away. It’s as plain 
from them as the nose on your face, and all those peopl 
see it, know it!” 

His face colored slowly. 
“You mean, I suppose, that I haven't money.” 

She shook her head. ‘That you and I are where we 
started; that you haven't got on.” 

“In other words, that I’m a failure?”’ 

It was much like that, though she didn't say so. 
it in the face, Charley,”’ she answered. 

He wet his lips. “‘What makes you think I haven't 
got on?” 

It hardly was worth going into. If the flat, its furnish 
ings, the way they lived, were not enough, there was the 
sum total of that weekly wage he brought home in its en- 
velope each Saturday night—a clerk’s pay, a pittance 
Added to that was the fact he and his job were so insig- 
nificant that the job could be taken from him because of 


said 


He saw nothing wrong 


Don’t you suppose I have 


“You? Died of 


she answered 


make a joke of it 


A new pain crept into his eyes. 


he inquired. 


“Look 


the whim of a commonplace, irate woman. 

Charley wet his lips again. ‘‘Tebo got fired today, too, 
Bertha.” 

She had been about to say something else. The sudden 


“The 


change of topic, though, momentarily ec 
bookkeepe r—what?”’ 


‘*He was arrested too. 


niused her. 


They took him to jail.” 
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3ertha gave an exclamation: ‘“‘Charley! Why, we had She already had thought of that i n ‘ r I'n ‘ : ( 
dinner at their place! Arrested?’ don't they? The trou with you is you're satisfied t ' He me t 
““He took some of the firm’s money,”’ Charley said what you ar Charley) g r 
slowly; ‘‘they caught him. It was to pay expenses—the Yes, perhay he retur 
way he was living,” he added deliberately my question. It may be, you know, that I’m or tted t B 
sertha caught her breath. Then the suggestive implica become — we a hired mar I 
tion of what he’d said rather than the facts of Tebo’s down- ‘“*Pshaw exclaimed Bertha. Ag t I 
struck her, and she drew back, her look queer. “I see better of her Don't t tor r A ‘ 
what you mean, Charley. You think I’m at you just to get think of yours« at least nsider n No! 
money. Is that it?’’ She was not angered. It occurred to hired man unle es willing to sta) Va ng Anyone that made g is a cr n 
her that it was merely another evidence of his obtuseness, when he smiled ashil; especially. W1 
the stupidity into which he had fallen. Her lip curved “T’m not ire of that. How about Ti While she 
“I'd better be plain with you,” she said quietly; “‘it isn’t “Hin Bertha shrugged. ‘What } I" to do wit her, Charley’s face alter 
the money—the lack of it, rather—-that shames me. It’s it? He t himself arrested, you said he begge 
because you’re what you are. You're my husband, and “Precisely! It was because he couldn't stand the gait Bertha, wever, Wa 
that’s why I’m ashamed.”’ tand being a clerk. Tebo, you know : O } H I 
If she had struck him he could not have shown it more it | é W was t Hodge espe é 
He stood and looked at her for along moment. His face ail doesn’t have t mé ( 1 i 
at once was lined and haggard, and she saw his mout} ed, Charley noc i me to é t ther 
twitch painfu ‘All right,’’ he said slowly, “if that’s the “TI know that. I was wondering, though, whether it Hodge? Why not? At least H 
case there’s nothing more to be said. I might as well quit wasn’t worth while in the long run for a man to be cor He no longer was anyone's hireling, a mere salaried en 
I suppose.” tented with what he was and what he had. A fellow’salot ploye who could e | 
“Quit?” She was startled. happier if he’s on the level with himself—with others too.” omeone’s whin And there was Hodge's wife. She 
‘You said as much, didn’t you?” returned Charley. No doubt of it nothing vever, of being not affronted at « n. SI to be 
“* As you're finished with me, it'll do no good for me to hang on the level or other was t g, though, w a commo idg M i é 
around.” to hear him returr thing s satisfaction. It had made gh at M 
Bertha caught her breath again. What a boy he was! was like a barr s ft \ eared it ( rley « ! th g tting 
As if she ever would leave him! Then irritation again got in the way, the obstruction that kept them from going or over on his old en yer How did Charley know Hodgs 





d her. “‘Don’t be ridiculous, Charley! I’m merely telling And why? Other men got on; why shouldn't he? adn’t done right No, it is she’d said. He 
you facts. As I’ve said once, I’m ready to make any sacri “What men, Bertha?” Charley, had t isu red ma mplex velief t 
fices, stand anything, so long as it gets us somewhere, but She could name a dozen. All were men of hisage, all had no one succeeded, had anything, got anywhe 
I’m not willing to go on like this. You may be satisfied. started in, t at the same time he had started. Harnett was dishone ne oO} elw 


Well, I’m not!”’ Was one, . 





“Yes, I see that,’’ hesaid. He studied her for a moment, “Those é he ipted Charl face turne white the é } 
his look lugubrious. “If I’m not getting on, as you say, He laughed—the 1 short, conter is—ar hink so, B What « was the ‘ 


what makes you think I can? How do you know, Bertha, Bertha stopped short. What did he mean—grafter well then, Bertha,”’ said Charl t s nothing 





I’m not doing as well as I can?”’ “Are you accus Continued on Page 114 
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“*You Never C'n Tetl, Dearie,’’ She Drawted Laconically ‘‘Anythin's Better f a Girl, Though, Than Hustlin’ on a Jot 
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IOWRS IDIEIBITS AINID CREDITS 


IGHTY-SIX years ago three Indian tribes settled a 
quarrel by fighting a battle on the site of what now 

s the capital of lowa. Four years later white peo- 

built some log houses there and said that was Fort Des 
foines. Less than sixty years ago the first railroad crossed 
Today lowa has the richest type of agricultural 

zation in the world. Every farm has an automobile. 

average value of farm real estate—deflated 

In all the state you cannot find a place more than 
welve miles from a railroad. 

The political importance of Iowa now lies in three facts, 
First, she exhibits the agricultural problem in ex- 
tremes « contradiction and fact; 
the sorest of the agricultural states; third, her ideas, right 
or wrong, s plausible. 

It is her character to be most or least in many things. 

she is so fertile in ideas. When she is pros- 

perous she When she is blue there 
is none so blue. Wherein she is favored 


state 


is $155 an 


namely 
f contrast, second, she is 


are alway 


That is because 


is the most prosperous. 


she is the most preferred. 


By Garet Garrett 


than the stuff is worth. The farmer has to go on pro- 
ducing it because he has nothing else to do. What you 
do not see when you see him riding about in an automobile 
is that he is burning up his farm as gas. What you do not 
see is that in his kitchen he is eating his farm, the hogs in 
the field are eating it, the people in the East who eat the 
hogs are eating it. And unless something is done for his 
relief he will rise and smash the economic furniture, be- 
ginning with the protective tariff that makes everything 
he buys so dear; next, the Wall Street money ring that 
got control of the country’s banking system and ruined 
the value of land by causing it to be rejected as the basis 
of credit. 

Say to them: “It seems very strange that after so many 
bank failures in lowa—an average of nearly two a week 


many explanations, all to the effect, simply, that a banker 
may be for the McNary-Haugen idea and at the 
be not for it. In theory, in principle, in fact, he 
in the circumstances he may be for it, 
ground of hope. What he hopes for is that such legislation 
may give things a lift. That is the delicate position also of 
the Northwestern Banker of Des Moines, 
rially in July, 1926: ‘‘We 
McNary-Haugen Bill because we believe that it would give 
the farmer at least temporary relief. We do not believe 
however, that legislation in very many cases can or should 
be used as a panacea or cure-all for economic diffi ‘6 
Here is farmers, 
moneyphobes, and the economic fantast, all coming to one 
point on the McNary-Haugen idea, which is the idea that 
the Government shall buy the surplus of farm products, 


same time 
may be 


against it; on the 


Saying edito 


have been favorable to the 


strangeness. Jankers, demagogues, 


dump it in foreign markets until there is just enough left to 

satisfy American wants, and then raise prices within the 
country to a point that will make agri- 
culture profitable. 





} 
] f 


Well, it was just such a me 





for example, that the Lord 
has never failed lowa. Such a thing as 
the loss of a crop is unknown in the 
state. Seven-tenths of the annual rain 
falls in the growing season. All the land 
Maybe you don’t know. 

first place, who are you? If 


a buyer, or 


Take it, 


is arable 

In the 
one who means 
these things are true: 


states is first in per 


business 
lowa among the 
capita wealth. 
lowa among the states is first in value 
of farm products 
lowa among the states is first in the 
value of farm 
Iowa is first in the 
owned automobiles. 
lowa’s corn crop is worth more than 
the annual output of all the gold mines 
in the United States 
lowa is first in hogs 


property 


number of farm- 


The lowa hog is 
the hog of hogs 7 
Iowa is first in the value of livestock, 
breeding more Percheron horses than 
France and more Belgian horses than 
Belgium. 
‘The 


County,’ 


farms of Pottawattamie 
says the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, ‘are worth as much as all 
the farms of Massachusetts.”” They 
thought so, and then looked it up in 


the Census book. 


Two Sides to the Question 


| pee is first also in rank of intelli- 
gence, having the lowest percentage 
is probably first in 
cohesiveness, more than seven- 
tenths of her people having been born in 
tl and she is certainly first in 
the number of citizens who retire to the 
orange groves of California. It is proper 


of illiteracy; she 


tribal 


e state 





ey ¢) 
interests, all bearing one way f liffer 
ent reasons, that did at length move the 
McNary-Havgen Bill through Congress, 
President; and it 
was not until the bankers of the agri 
regions to it 
that any such bill could pass. What per 
suaded the 


to be vetoed by the 


cultural were persuaded 


9 


bankers? 


Repetitions in Farm History 


\ JHAT the bankers have wanted was 
anything to increase the price of 
land again, even though it should be leg 
islation which as legislation 

believe to be unsound. It 
banking that had involved them in the 
rly 


postwar land panic, just as clearly 


Was UNWISE 


had been unwise borrowing that involved 


the farmer in it. Of the two, the banker 
was generally much more to blame; so, 
in the sequel, demanding to be saved by 
legislation from the consequences of his 
unwisdom, he has much less to plead than 
the farmer 

“It may be well to point out,” said 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Presi 
dent in 1924, “that farmers 
the cause, but the victims of the 


were not 
land 
speculation which carried land values in 
some regions up to impossible heights 
in 1919 and 1920. The 
nourished mainly by 
bankers in the country towns.” 

That is the wide story. Bad banking, 
inflation of land 
panic, deflation, distress of agriculture 
and then the demand for relief by legisla- 
tion named always farm relief 


land boom was 


business men and 


values, speculation, 


f,and mean- 
ing in analysis, relief first of the distressed 
landholders. 

What happened in 








lowa was what 








) in 





to mention the last fact for two reasons. 
The population of lowa shows a declin- 
rate of increase, tending to become 

but most of those who are missing from her book of 
statistics will be found in California, where their 

l like the reunion of a race, stretching up 
Pacific Coast for miles. And it is owing to 
lowa people in California that Iowa land 
longer the dearest in the United States. It was until 
in that particular—the average value of farm 

lowa is second. California is first. 

there was nothing the matter with 


nic 18 
1 down the 


presence ol 


Menaryhaugenism. And if 
one meaning business—if you are 

political controversies, you 
You cannot help re- 
who possess them will stalk you, 


also in 


ts in that case. 
Those 
you in the night, kidnap you, if necessary, but you 
ill know then 


h these others have been telling you about is 


not misled even by your own senses. 
I that 
los The cost of producing it is more 


nay have seen in overflowing cribs 


An Iowa Corn Harvest 


here in Des Moines people should be stand- 
to put 


for four years 
ing in long lines at the banks, not to get money out 
more money in!”’ 

They will look a little surprised and say: ‘But it’s 
Saturday afternoon. That’s when people take their 
money to the savings bank. What else could they do 
with it?” 

The other side, maybe the Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee itself, will have you out to lunch the next day and 
tell you why Iowa is great. They will tell you again all 
the things in which she is first. You will know, won't 
you, how to discount the sayings of a brooding few who 
always, anywhere, prefer discontent? 

Say to them: ‘‘They couldn’t have been so few to elect 
Brookhart to the United States Senate.” 

“Talk!” they answer promptly. ‘Don’t take that seri- 
ously at all. Brookhart is talk.” 

Then say: ‘Is it only talk that so many Iowa bankers 
have supported the McNary-Haugen idea?” 

At that the company becomes visibly embarrassed. 
no definite answer 


Afterward you will receive 


There is 


gricultural 
West 


framed 


happened generally i 
regions of the South, 
and Northwest. The 
in Iowa. So it might be in any one of a 
with only this difference: That in Iowa all 
are plus, all the details are self-magnified 
the farmers, the business pe 
who shaped the 


number of states 
the extensions 

Moreover, it 
is lowa ple, the bankers and 
the politicians of lowa 
subtle idea of relief now tormenting natior 

The lessons of history, of course, < for tl 
They fit beautifully after the fact and so clothe the 
And yet, knowing lowa, wouldn’t 
Civil War and 


her crop was 


ingenious and 
politic S 

1e undertaker 
corpse 
of another experience. 
you think she might have remembered the 
what it did to her agriculture? At that time 
wheat. Making wheat on the virgin prairie to sell for three 
dollars a bushel was bonanza. Said the Prairie Farmer in 
1864: ‘“‘There must be something radically wrong with the 
farmer who does not now free himself from debt. Every 
cultivated product bears a remunerative price.” 

But instead of freeing themse Ives from debt, the 
farmers of Iowa, like farmers generally, 
into debt, mainly for the purpose of acquiring more land. 
high 
years later it 


went more heavily 
For two years after the war prices continued very 


In 1867 wheat sold at $3.50 a bushel. Three 











was worth only eighty cents. Then pan bankrupt rreclosure 
widespread distress. All this has been repeated, history for history 

But there is history also that cannot be repeated. From the t 
«curred in 1870 there was no recovery. For thirty years it seemed in 
possible for agricultural prices to rise agair rhe re n W that the 


breaking open of free land farther and farther West was caus 





produced a continuous and uncontrollable surplus of 





modities—- especially wheat, which is the first crop 


om virgin § 


sometimes ied it, 





lowa joined in the clamor for relief by 
thinking the distress of agriculture was owing to such things as dear 
money, high freight rates and board-of-trade gambling. All the same, 


whatever she thought, she did radically change the character of her farm 





g. She went out of wheat into corn, hos 


r 
if} 


and cattle: and that was what 


gave her the great foundation 


Acreage Increases in Spite of Surplus 


BK ACH fresh impulse of westward railroad building affected agriculture ir 
—4 an unfortunate manner-- especially older agriculture by tapping new 





sources of surplus production. You might think the Western fa: 
whom the railroads were making outlets to market had prospered. It was 
notso. Their additions to the surplus caused prices to go lower until wheat 
was worth less than fifty cents a bushel and there was no profit for anybody. 
These effects became acute about 1890. In that year the governor of Iowa 
said it had been proved by official investigation in his state that for five 
years the price of corn had been less than the cost of producing it. 


cing then as now—that agriculture 





There was the same way of thir 
ought to be profitable as such, that the price of farm products ought to be 
higher than the 
cost of produc- 
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tion, and that -—— = = - 
the Government : 
Hogs, a Product 
ought to see to of Iowa 
it. The control- 
ling fact was all 
the time so big thoug } 
and clear that med 
almost nobody w eat 
could see it. theend | 
That was the win: and 
fact that farm i | As t 
acreage and, t ir 
therefore, farm | | land came it 
production in- i | ew the urge 
creased faster possess ‘ 
than the popu- ame very grea 
lation. ‘ it «€ I 
Why did farm is in tl 
acreage increase de j 1R9¢ 
though there 1900 the ear 
was no profit in irm land pe 
farming? Be- pita 
cause the land | t ‘ fart 
was free. Pos- | eaye a 
session of the | t ot 
land was the | , 
farmer’s com- tinued 
pensation. If he ‘ } 
could hold it, = end. 1 
} eeT 
‘ F 
4 never agair 
The Agricultural Division of the Iowa State t increase fa 
College, Ames, Iowa , 
r Reg 
th irea of farm 1 px i 100 w } 
it n 1920 it was 9 acre 9? vas 8 
the farm problem ‘ f 
increase of farm \ I < 
gressively more expensive intil it I N i t 
adding yA ,000,000 acres of land to the irn | t 
what occurred between 1890 and 1900. Aft 0) ) 
tion begar e faster than the , } 
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A Modern Iowa Dairy Barn 
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LOST J& CSTAS By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


FLLUSTRATEDO BrY w. H. D. KOERNER 








Kay Would Urge the Horses Ahead, and Once More on the Crown of the Road the Wagon Would Jolt Along 
XXVIT 
T IS probable that Henry Dowling would have ac- Immediately Bessie Osborne made a will of her own, and little to the gayety at such times, he never had done so. 
cepted Kay’s death with submission and Christian having done so wandered into his office and told him about He was as carefully dressed as ever, as temperate, as 
fortitude, would have pictured her, or tried to do so, it. After which she proceeded to inspect herself in a small courteous. She knew her brother had carried out his prom- 





among the biessed company of the saints, and—having mirror and waited for the storm to break with her usual ise and that he had been moved up in the business some- 
been thus assured of the impeccable nature of her surround-__ placidity. It did break, and in the midst of it he looked up where, and she sometimes wondered if Herbert was finding 
have settled down to tender memories and a cher- to find her making the most hideous grimaces at him. He _ consolation in that. 

jut she had left him no such solace. By sheer was startled into silence. Then one night she had a talk with him, and liked him 
alternating with cold contempt, he bore down “Sorry,” she said, smiling at him. ‘I'd forgotten my better than she ever had, asa result. She found him alone 
erine’s feeble arguments. facial exercises for today. Toning the muscles, you know. on the terrace of the club, lighting a cigarette, and promptly 

! Of course she’s all we have! You don’t Well, go on.” appropriated both it and him 
at helps matters, do you? She knew that, and He never quite recovered his former speed after that. “‘T haven't seen you for ever so long. Why don’t you 

chose this circus clown, this farm yokel, this ’* When she got up to go she might have been listening toa _ stop in?”’ 

, in a more temperate mood rather stupid lecture for all the effect it had had on her. He lighted another cigarette for himself before he an- 
come back; don’t worry about that. Ionly hope She drew her wrap about her and picked up her bag swered: “I couldn’t come whining for sympathy, and I 


doesn't come back pregnant and expect us to “How splendid it must be always to know you are was afraid that’s what I would do.”’ 
ll hild. That’s what usually happens.” right!’’ she said brightly. ‘‘You and God Almighty ‘‘Nonsense! It’s better to talk these things out. That’s 
‘ld with suspicion and distrust. Notthat like old What’s-his-Name, the Kaiser.’’ She surveyed good modern psychology.” 
too sanguine about it; it had a way of him. ‘It’s rather a pity I got all father’s humor and his But with the door opened in that fashion, he seemed t 
ymfiture of others. And whoshould know wickedness, isn’t it? and you only got his virtues. A little have little to say. 
Henry himself? But he carried it rather sin would have helped you, Henry.”” Then she wandered “‘T haven't anything buried, I think. I’ve tried to be- 
held his head very high and took to out. lieve that I want her to be happy, but I can’t. I suppose 
f the men he met on the streets, in 3ut if she had her father’s humor and what she called his what I really want is for the whole thing to go smash, so 
One or two of them, absently pass wickedness, she also bad a bit of that clear hard brain of his that she’ll come back again. Then I wonder what my own 
, were bewildered to find that they which had mixed up men, their actions and reactions, to reactions would be if she did come back. You can’t tell, 
is enmity the making of his fortune. She knew that her check had you know.” His voice trailed off vaguely, as though he 
‘Not a dollar of my money to not been cashed and that Kay had been right about her was reviewing some old and painful train of thought. ‘It 
‘ he said, setting hisjaw. “If she cowboy. Then the fellow must have more than a handsome _ isn’t only because she’s been married, or not entirely. It’s 
him, all right; if not face. He certainly had the intestinal investiture Henry because she stood us up, McNair and me, side by side, 
trust to his wife and later to his had referred to. and—he was the better man; for her, anyhow.” 
But Bessie’s sympathies at that time were divided. “Tt wasn’t so deliberate as that, Herbert.” 
‘he said grimly. “If she triesto Herbert had come out of the affair with a dignity she had “Perhaps not; but that doesn’t help, does it? He had 
her to kingdom come. Chari hardly expected. He had neither withdrawn himself nor some attraction for her that I didn’t have. Not just looks, 
't very well bid too hard; and, assumed an attitude of artificial indifference. Now and probably. She’s too intelligent for that Something 
He had got that word then she saw him on the golf links, apparently intent on his fundamental, like--like a chemical affinity. Tha is 
game, or even once in a while at a club dance. If he added queer, but you know what I mean.” 





Bessie nodded 


‘Cause of all the trouble in the world 
she said succinctly. ‘Cyrano, for instance 
‘Cyrano had a mind.’ 
‘Don’t be too sure McNair hasn't He not ly’S fool 
I imagine.”’ 
{ man who spends his life among cattle! 
“Well, it takes brains to raise cattle,”’ she said shrewdly 
My father did it, you know 
He had no answer to that, and she left him there lighting 
a Iresh cigarette The match flare showed m white and 
absorbed. 
Perhaps had Katherine been in better th she wou 
have asserted herself more, but she wa erborne by her 
id’s anger and too weak to combat it. She wasa sich 





woman, more ill than even Henry knew 


would not have kept Kay’s letter from her or forbi« 


0 write. She had accepted this pronunciamento as she 
had accepted others during all her married life, but he: 
bedience this time was helped by her ignorance. She did 
not kncw where Kay was; before Bessie’s visit she had 
known none of the details of Tom’'sinjury; and even Bessie 


could only say that they meant to go West, 
apparently no plans. At night, sleepless in her bed, she 


composed touching little epistles full of the thin 


always been too shy to say, but wit! 


and her strength departed, and there 


age 
grimly insistent on her silence and even watching her wit} 
lurtive, suspicious eyes 

There had been a terrible day when Nora, red-eyed and 
smelling of moth preventive, came into her bedroom and 


Henry ° 


e inquired 


handed a bunch of Keys lt 
“That’s all, is it?”’ } 


thing out? 


haven't left any- 
“You can come and look,” said Nora with a sort of sup 

pressed savagery *‘And here’s the list.” 
That had been Kay’s clothes 

sent back long ago. 

for Katherine 

Sometimes she went downstairs and serv 


presents had been 


Life went on People came and went. 


ed tea, and it was 
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Our Changing Country 


f= of the most agreeable pastimes these days is to 


enumerate the causes of existing prosperity. Two 


related factors rather commonly overlooked are the 
greatly increased variety of industries and their wider 
geographical distribution. Factories are of more kinds 


than before, and they are found in more places. Pros- 
perity has more sides to it than formerly. 

Agriculture is associated in the public mind with de- 
pression, and industry with profits and good fortune. But 
the manufacturing of the by-products of agriculture is on 

he increase. Chemistry and invention find new processes 
for foodstuffs. Culls are not thrown away so much as in 
earlier days, but are carted to the by-product plant. The 
e fruit growers’ associations have their research 


lepartments discovering new uses for various crops, and 


ooperativ 


usually a new use means another process which is essen- 
tially industrial rather than agricultural. 

We think of But its 
ipproximately thirty-five hundred factories turned out a 
The 


uth, so long given over to cotton, is being industrialized 


Iowa as solely a farming state. 
vroduct of eight hundred million dollars in 1926. 


leaps and bounds. This is reflected in the growth of its 


ies— Atlanta, Louisville, 


New 
market is being created for the rest of the country. 


To some extent textile mills have left New England for 


Rirmingham, Chattanooga, 


Memphis, Orleans, and others. Thus a great new 


e South 


But New England has a wealth of activities. 


it will always excel in many lines. Surely the gain to the 


whole from the modernization of the South 


ountry as a 
ir exceeds the relatively small loss involved in the partial 
xtile shift from the Northeast. 


As manufacturing becomes more evenly distributed 


roughout the land let us hope that it may abate se 


ig 
With industries developing alongside agri- 
> said that the Central West and 


e South are the victims of industry. Nor is agriculture 


»in the Northeastern seaboard states. A whole- 


me rural life 


in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
nd ¢ 


onnecticut $ 


needed balancing factor in those 


ommonweaitn 
$a commonpiace to say that the East depends upon 


the West upon the East. The mutuality of 


But the fact 
is that common interests are increasing, for the obvious 


interest has not always been easy to trace. 


reason that all sections are getting their share of industry, 


with its miraculous wealth-creating powers. 


The Price of Good Health 


ITH all the notable advances in medical science, 

there is still a sneaking suspicion on the part of the 
laity that physicians fail to do enough for their patients. 
“Doctors never do anything,” is a complaint so often 
heard. Methods of diagnosis and treatment are improv- 
ing, but much yet lies in the realm of the unknown. 

In considering this broad general question of health and 
disease, the fact is commonly overlooked that treatment 
and diagnosis depend to a large extent upon the intelli- 
gence of the patient. In the consulting room character 
or its absence is revealed: and no physician yet pretends 
to treat for lack of character. 

tich foundations are appropriating large sums to study 


the comraon cold. We do not pretend to know anything 
about its cause, but we can make a suggestion for its con- 
trol, a suggestion that will not cost a penny, and if adopted 
might save years of research: If people who have colds 
would stay home and refrain from attending meetings, 
dinners, teas and gatherings in general, the harm done by 
the common cold would be decidedly less. 

Scarlet fever and other children’s diseases are said to lead 
to heart disease in middle life. If all children with a sus- 
picious cold, and later on a rash, were kept at home and 
away from playmates, the dread toll of death would be 
less. There are many automobilists who inveigh loudly 
against road hogs in other cars, but are quite complacent 
when they themselves take more than their share of the 
road. In the same way many a mother cannot understand 
why other mothers allow children with a rash to go to 
school, but when their own children are ailing—why, that’s 
another story. 

In no small measure the conquest of disease and the 
spread of health depend upon the spread of unselfishness, 
which is slow. Also it is partly a question of values. There 
are people who will not spend enough money to be well. 
There are women who would spend fifty dollars for a new 
dress and balk at half that amount for a new pair of 
glasses. There are many men as well as women who would 
rather look well than feel well. In any case the prevention 
of disease and the maintenance of health are more than 
functions of the doctor. They require more than medical 


science can ever provide. 


Wastebasket Government 


N ITS century and a half of expansion the executive 

branch of the Federal Government has become a jum- 
bled mass, as one student of the subject has said, with 
“‘competent executives and administrators striving in a 
maze to carry out the law.”’ From time to time a few im- 
provements and simplifications are effected in the general 
scheme, but with extreme slowness and caution. 

Haste in making changes for the mere sake of change 
would be fatal. Yet a little more vigor in the work of re- 
organization need be feared by no one. At the very least a 
small part of the mountain of red tape is fairly certain to 
be eliminated. The general direction which reorganization 
should take is clear enough, although details are involved 
in considerable controversy. The Department of the In- 
terior is a curious hodgepodge of bureaus which apparently 
have fitted in nowhere else. In addition to having charge 
of Alaska, of the unreserved public domain, of all Indian 
reservations, of national parks and of reclamation projects, 
this department also includes the Bureaus of Pensions and 
of Education 

Likewise the Department of Agriculture has grown to 
Be- 


sides a great number of bureaus which quite naturally be- 


extraordinary proportions, although more logically. 


long to such a department, we find that the Bureau of 
Another bureau 


the 


Public Roads comes under Agriculture. 


of extreme importance bears the name of Forest 


Service. Forestry, it is true, must become a form of agri- 


culture, but the question arises whether it does not fit more 
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suitably under a slightly different classification—that of 
conservation of the natural resources 
Public 


and a 


But, this is not all the jumble. buildings come 


under the Treasury Department; vast amount of 
government engineering work which the engineers of the 
country regard as of primarily a civil nature, such as river 
and harbor improvement, is done by the War Department 

It is entirely logical therefore that various engineering 
bodies should suggest a new department—that of Publix 
Works. 


bor improvements and public roads, whi 


It would take over public buildings, river and har 
1 activities are 
now separated in three different departments. 

But should this new department have added to its title 
the word ‘“‘ Domain,”’ thus absorbing from the Interior and 
Agricultural departments the public lands and such bu 
National 
Or should another 


reaus as the Geological Survey, Reclamation, 
Parks and National Forests? depart 
ment, that of Conservation, be created to care for all the 
forest, park, wild life and land resources which still on suc} 
a large scale belong to the Federal Government? 

The public works, or engineering, and the conservation 
Each is a valuable contribu 
But 


one new department all the bureaus which are now ex 


viewpoints are not identical. 
tion to national growth and welfare. to unload on 
traneous to the work of or constitute a jumble in the 
Treasury, War, Agricultural and Interior departments 
would be merely to repeat the present error, and for less 
excusable reasons. 

There is quite enough in the way of public works to keep 
the engineers busy without combining therewith the entire 
stewardship for conservation policies. We believe that the 
forests, parks and unreserved public lands, with their oil 
and mineral resources, require in their handling a different 
point of view from that which is suited to the constructior 
of public buildings, highways and harbor improvements 

There are authorities on Indian affairs who believe that 
inside another generation the Indian Bureau, which be- 
longs to the Interior Department, will not be needed. This 
department has been used and quite generally looked upor 
as a receiver of government property and activities which 
could not be allocated elsewhere. That the department has 
It takes 
ability to fuse any sense of function and consistency into 


had able administrators does not alter the fact. 
unrelated services. Perhaps the time will come when 
receivership activities can be wound up and others turned 
over to departments with more organic unity. 

The efficiency of the Interior Department and of its 
bureaus is not in question. Historically, it has been used as 
a fact which no one can describe more 
But 
government should follow the line of function wherever 


a wastebasket 
humorously than at least one of its recent heads. 
possible. Other things being equal, we assume the best 
government is that with a natural, simple and logical 
organization. 


Step Up to the Captain’s Office 


HE American Red Cross is staggering gallantly along 
ache the tremendous burden suddenly thrust upon it 
by the Mississippi floods. The great populations affected 
and the vast areas over which they are spread have made 
the work of relief a gigantic undertaking. Financial assist- 
ance has come from every state in the Union, and substan 
tial sums have been raised; but more money is needed 
If there still 
easy circumstances who have not stepped up to the cap 


are any Americans in even moderately 
tain’s office with a proper contribution for the handling of 
this national calamity, they should do so without delay 
Checks may be sent to local branches or to the main offic 
in Washington, D. C. The more distant from the scene of 
disaster the home of the giver, the more loudly his contri 
bution will proclaim his sense of our national brotherhood 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the devastating lesson 
now thrust upon the country will make a sufficiently deep 
impression to cause the early adoption of some great and 
comprehensive program for flood control. Even with favor- 
ing legislation and ample funds, the problem has no easy 
solution. Engineering authorities should get together and 
outline a definite plan which they are all ready to back to 


the limit. 












IVING in the richest country on earth offers 

a puzzling spectacle, replete with contra- 
dictions, to the ordinary man or woman 

whose normal activities do not call for daily perusal of the 
financial pages of a big-city newspaper. Of course if he or 
she is interested in the larger financial operations there 
recorded the evidence that this really is the richest country 
on earth becomes overwhelming. Our gold reserve alone 
would prove the fact. But most persons have no such in- 
terest. Neither do the majority of our population receive 
such news daily. They do not live in the greater cities; they 
When Mr. Smith, 
whose comfortable but modest home is on the outer edge of 


live in small towns and in the country 


a municipality of 5000 population, walks downtown he does 
not see any of the neighbors lighting their cigars with five- 
dollar bills; nor one-dollar bills either. On the contrary, 
he probably knows of one or two of them who are out of 
work and perhaps another whose note at the bank is over- 
due. In other words, life seems to be going on just about 
as usual. If his living is dependent upon the sale of some 
commodity he knows that the market for it is still confined 
by certain economic barriers: People can’t buy if they 
haven’t got the money. And no matter how rich the coun- 
try may be according to statistics, those barriers remain. 


They may move; they probably have moved within the 


There are 
And, 


past ten years, but they haven't disappeared 
still many people who haven't got the money to buy. 
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OSPEROUS ARE W. 


By Chester 7% Crowell 


















? 
oO 


wea 
receives. | 
moreover, he exper ted ten years ago that those barrier ion t beheve anyone d y t j t towr 
would move outward as time passed, so he isn’t over ever think so 
whelmed by the fact that they have done so Several months age 
I live in a little town of about 5000 population, a very eemed to many persons a rat 
pretty town, and somewhat beyond what I should estimate probably unnecessary, possil nad e. B 
as average wealth. It is only about thirty miles from New were brought there the doze N 
York City, and such towns tend to become suburbs of t} mothers who came ought to } " 
metropolis. There are quite a number of beautiful home doctors in the regular way and at the rula te 
round about that do not represent the investment of money always happer Neverthels t} r ‘ 
acquired in that town. But there are also prosperous local fact that there really were many babi need of me 
industries, the larger ones quite old and well established attention who had not been gett 
The town itself is old and well established. One sees that either couldn't afford thought tl 
at a glance. It looks substantial. There is no tenement cost. It wa g t 
district, nor any section made up of row after row of smal! interested onlooker. One inevitably tries to t 
houses of identical lines and dimensions. On the whole, it facts against the jences of 1 g | ‘ 
about the last place I should ever think of going if I were nd reach some inswe A " wo we } 
looking for the poor. And yet, they are here in quite only one barber s!} n the town and now we have three 
amazing numbers. Amazing, that is, when one considers ris it four? And all of them are larger t the origir 
appearances. Our local school nurse is a woman of keer one and very muct isit \ there are beau 
understanding and she has a way of finding out thingsthat another recent growth The motion-picture theater 
do not obtrude themselves upon the rest of us; every year rowded nearly every night. A few years ago there w 
she manages to get word out where it will do the most good only one drug store; now there are three, and all doing 
that donations of children’s clothing, not too badly wern, well. No comn at A ) ‘ i nt 
will be acceptable. The donations come in generously all ti The drug stores, for example, de most 
articles assed as lux ‘ li the t 1 to exist on t 
profits accruing I m rer measle ind rheur r 
i three of them would ) ] yu es he 
¢ re nt ow A 1 W ‘ 
eopl nver ne 4 | ! ] 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Notes of a Traveler There Goes the Bride 








VW) ] HE ardent young suitor who had pro 
: | posed and been accepted wanted to have 
the wedding very soon 
‘Don’t you think we had better wait 
until bridesmaids are cheaper, dear? I've 
always longed for a big 
church wedding,’ said the 
lady of his choice 
‘That may be years,”’ he 
protested. ‘‘They’re going 
up steadily. They now get a 
, diamond bracelet, clothes and 
od Anderson know. = - found.” 
Arthur Guiterman, : “*T can remember when the 
whole miserable system be 
The Boys Grow 3 hes 74 an,’ the girl sighed. 
Oider \ ‘“*Bridesmaids in London 
a : - started demanding fees. They 
rFYHE boy who used to i“ said they had to buy their own 
i charge his mother eleven ; dresses and hats and only got 
cents for a loaf of bread ‘ \ some trifling trinket out of 
me cent for running to the ” the affair. Their strongest 
store — became a renowned iy kick was that continued 
banker ‘ service spoiled their own 
The boy who tied cans to j ‘ chances ‘Often a brides- 
the tails of every dog and cat ' maid, never a bride.’”’ 
in the neighborhood became \ “They certainly are in- 
an officer in The Society for dependent now, and. rich in 
the Prevention of Cruelty to . their own right,” the pros- 
Animals. pective bridegroom answered 
The boy who always , “Did you read the bids on 
flunked penmanship and : % " F bridesmaids over there at the 
pelling in school became the ‘ a! ag last auction at Christie’s?”’ 
ountry’s best-known sky aS Ty ang ‘“‘They brought huge 
riter . “f= as i, prices,’ the girl admitted 
The boy whose pockets By — eS sadly. ‘‘I’m afraid father 
contained a miscellaneous as- Sightseer From Mars in the Year 3000: ‘‘They Must Have Been Thoroughly Stupid People to Have could not afford more than 
sortment of stamps, picture Destroyed the Only Institutions Through Which They Could Have Survived” two for me, with possibly a 
ards, tops, marbles, pieces bargain matron of honor.”’ 
of string and rusted knives became a famous collector of From rubythroat to flashing cardinal; “‘Even that would probably stagger him. And think of 
antiques. They mask the meadow’s green and gold and silver my side of it,’’ the young man pleaded. ‘“‘ Ushers Preferred 
But the boy who always liked to hear himself speak and With dull gray channel mud and sand and slime, were quoted on the New York Curb Exchange this morn- 
who never could be silenced—-he grew up and became a Till there is neither dream nor paradise, ing at three bottles of Scotch and two quarts of champagne 
prominent radio announcer. Arthur L. Lippmann. But ruin, futile waste and commonplace Ushers Common were a little lower, but cutaway hire runs 
They scatter flimsy shacks in ugly rows, the price up there.”’ 
Wast Incongruous, as though a giant hand “‘Oh, dear,” the bride moaned. ‘I can remember when 
were Had wearied of its toys and dropped them there; flower girls were satisfied with a picture of the wedding 
f promoters do have souls. Then, round the tawdry houses, for a lure, party showing them in the front rank. And now the grasp- 
lee py little seashore fown, They plant h ydrangeas, cultivated flowe rs, ing little things have to be subsidized with big presents ep 
t of its drowsy charm Neat little privet hedges. Are they blind “‘And the ring bearer!’’ her fiancé exclaimed. ‘‘Thos« 
9g, “‘Come to Redwood Gables To any sense of Nature’s harmony, lads ask and get a ten-tube radio set for about fifteen min 
radise of your vacation dream on Or are their lives fore rer circumscribed utes’ light labor.”’ 
¢ off the dunes and holly groves, By hedge s and by lines of picke 4 fe nee? - I'm afraid it can't be done,”’ the bride -to-be conceded, 
| noble cedar s, velerans of sform, I wonder if promote rs do have souls! dropping a tear for one of the big moments In a young girl’s 


maoste tb / 


¢ the thickets where the birds abound, John R. Swain. life. Continued on Page 159 
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Sharks Get the Fever of Being Photographed With Their Catch The Group Picture. All: ‘‘Awfully Good of You—But Isn't it Terrible of Me?" 
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The beans for your outings 
The yre slow-cooked ! 


Just the beans you want to take 
along in your kit. So thoroughly 
cooked that every bean is tender, ap- 
petizing, delicious. All the rich bean 
‘“‘meat’’ made wholesome and digesti- 
ble to satisfy that outdoor appetite. 














Here is convenient, compact, 
already-cooked food. Yet the quality 
is so tempting that Campbell’s Beans 
are selected for’ the most exacting 
home tables. 










And such a sparkling tomato sauce ! 
Extra relish and flavor that make he N 
Campbell’s Beans the best you ever - 4. Fy . 
tasted—indoors and outdoors. (vy a a. 







12 cents a can pS 
Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada = 
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BEANS 


wire TOMATO sauce 
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of CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


CAMDEN,NV.U.S.A- 












SERVE HOT SERVE COLD 


SLOW-COOKED * i DIGESTIBLE 
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Advice to Timid 
Tenderfeet 

N EASTERN 

greenhorn who 

knew 

suburban 

elevated roads 


much of 
time-tables, 
and traf- 
fic cops, but very little 
of the Rocky Mountains, 
started out for an after- 
He followed 
an easy, winding trail 
that 
ledge on the face of Am- 
phitheatre Mountain. It 
invited him to go explor- 


noon hike. 


crossed a shelvy 


ing. Following the beck- 


oning of 


adve nture, he 
climbed and 
scrambled around the 


face of the mountain for 


finally 





perhaps most of a mile. 
Then came night, swoop- 
ing down on the canyon 
in which Ouray, Colo- 
rado, nestles, and with it 


came visions to the ten- 


professional performer 
at some rodeo far from 
home, or a dude rough 
ing it. 

One of the most pic- 
turesque cowboys I ever 
met wasa dude wrangler 
at a Wyoming dude 
ranch. Ress Phillips 
and I were out on the 
range above Soldier Park 
and stopped at a dude 
ranch. This young fel- 
low came riding in with 
his clinking spurs, flar- 
ing chaps with clubs, 
diamonds, hearts and 
spades worked on them 
in silver, and a tremen- 
dous hat that might have 
served as a tent for a 
dog-and-pony show in 
an emergency. It didn’t 
take a second look to see 
that he was not the gen- 
uine Westerner. His 
whole rig-up shouted the 


fact. He was too good 








derfoot of steeping in the BY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
open, of wild catamounts 

that prey on weary trav- 

elers, of predacicus bears that might yield to the demands 
of their curiosity and rip him to pieces to see what sort of 
sawdust had been used to stuff his hide. 

Not two thousand feet away lay the edge of the little 
town of Ouray, but below him for at least eight hundred 
feet dropped benchy cliffs. Like the desperate dude that 
he was, this tourist became stampeded. The whole canyon 
echoed with his cries for help. He was in no actual danger, 
except as he might have tried to do things as he would have 
back in the Loop District or on Manhattan Island. 

Somewhere he had read that the old rult of ‘‘Tell your 
troubles to a policeman,”’ in the West was changed to “‘ Tell 
your troubles to a forest ranger.” Whereupon he started 
crying lustily for the aid of a forest man. 

Answering the call and the urging of his fellow towns- 
men, Tom Watkins, United States forest ranger, climbed 
up the cliff almost directly toward the stranded tourist and 
in a matter of fifteen or twenty minutes after he 
reached him, set him safe back in Ouray. 

This, of course, is an extreme case of a dude 
stampeded. Usually they manage to get them- 
selves in a jackpot at some point beyond where 
their shouts can be heard in the main street of a 
town, but this one incident well illustrates what 
happens to the tourist who comes into the Rock- 
ies and does not adequately recognize the fact 
that he is no longer in the city where city rules, 
city habits, city instinct can guide him in his 


steps and actions. 


Where Men are Fashion Plates 


W [THIN the past few days my attention has 
been called toan article in the form of letters 
from a woman to one of her relatives, describing 
the terrifying experience that she and three com- 
panions had when they attempted to follow a 


mountain trail which probably never should have 
been traveled except under the leadership of a 
really capable old-time mountaineer. No matter 
how much previous experience a city dweller may 
have, no matter how much self-confidence, when 
he starts out to show the world how he can rough 
it he is very often headed for trouble of some 
sort which will give him not only mental anguish 
but very often definite body discomforts. It is 
rash actions that put people in 
lescribed in these letters. Ten to 
one the real danger was their state of mind 
rather than actual physical conditions surround- 
ing them. 

I was a greenhorn myself not more than a dec- 
ade ago. I started my career with the United 
States Forest Service in a state of extreme ver- 

I thought a pack rat’s cache was a form 
f 


of currency. For four consecutive years I rode 


almost always 


the position 





dancy 


No Place for a Greenhorn! 


the high-country trails six months out of each year. In 
that time, through association with the men who know 
better than anyone how to live out-of-doors, a little sense 
was hammered into my own head. 

After reading the story of the party marooned on the 
glacier, after recalling the experience of Tom Watkins, 
forest ranger, after thinking of the toll Long’s Peak takes 
from the ranks of amateur and even professional mountain 
climbers, I am persuaded that there may be some value in 
solemnly warning city dwellers who look forward to getting 
into the Western open spaces during the coming season. 

The first fool thing that you can do is to get yourself up 
like the cover'to a Wild West magazine. When a rider on 
the trails in the Western hills sees someone in a cerise 
shirt, orange chaps, a six-gallon hat, and with a brace of 
high-powered baby cannon strapped on his hip, he knows 
that this spectacle is one of two things: He is either a 


to be true. 
‘*Where 

from?” 

cow-puncher at 


are you 
asked Ress. 
“T’m a dude wrangler and the X 
Ranch,” said the boy. 
“Yah, but where from 
nally?’’ asked Ress. 


what part of the East origi- 


The Green Leading the Greener 


HE boy looked at the forest supervisor for a moment 
and saw that a bluff would not carry —that he had been 
spotted as a rank dude. 
“From Iowa,” he replied. 
weeks.” 
Ress grinned at me. ‘‘Thought so,’’ he remarked. 
That fellow was actually guiding greener dudes than he 
over back country trails—a case oftheblindleadingtheblind! 
Another dude stands out in my recollection as typifying 
this sort of freak dress outfit. He was a youngster from 
Ohio, who displayed a six-inch bowie knife, a 
broad cartridge. belt with a heavy automatic in 


‘*Been out here about two 





he holster, and all the rest of the hardware 

usually carried by the bad man in the movies. 
He could be spotted for a wild tourist as far as 
the eye could see. 

Most of the Western men who ride the back- 
country trails dress in clothes that best serve 
them in their daily life. Jumper, flannel shirt, 
leather vest, slicker, a moderately wide-brimmed 
hat, but not a rodeo style, copper-riveted overalls 
and riding boots are their usual dress. If you 
are coming West to go on a pack trip or live at a 
dude ranch, you are going to be spotted as a dude 
in spite of anything that you do, and the quickest 
way to proclaim yourself is to try to dress up ac- 
cording to Wild West magazines and the movies 
Leave your artillery at home. The only use it 
serves in the hills is to signal in case you get lost. 
If you yearn to be a gunman, go back to Chicago. 
We're peaceable out here. 

An ordinary old business suit, or a pair of O. D 
army breeches with flannel shirt and laced boots 
that are not too high, is a sensible outfit to start 
with. Sweater coat, leather vest, a moderately 
broad-brimmed hat, lightweight underwear with 
long sleeves and legs, and light wool socks are 
other parts of the clothes equipment of the per- 
son who wishes to live out-of-doors in the West- 
ern hills. Don’t worry about your regular camp 
equipment if you are going out with a good guide, 
for he should have the gumption to attend to 
thet properly. If you are going out on your own 
hook—don’t. Or at least get the advice of the 
United States Forest Service man or the National 
Park Service authorities as to what should be 
taken on a camp trip. And don’t put your trust 








in any guide or his say-so, unless you know he is 


qualified. (Continued on Page 134) 
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Women who understand the art of combining flavors, espe- 

cially value the rich, distinctive taste of Premium Ham. Many 

unusual and tempting dishes can be easily prepared by simple 

variations of these usual methods of cooking: baking the 

butt, frying or broiling the center slices, boiling the shank. 

That is why so many women buy the whole Premium Ham 
cut three ways as shown above. 


Swifts Premium Hams and Bacon 


Ham with Vegetable Saute 





It is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 

when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice Na Lerd / 
..—— 
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Count Zeppetlin's First Ship, the LZ:1, 1900 


Guided by Bomb Flashes 
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Every Buick must pass the test! 


J=AVERYTHING the name Buick stands 
for is on trial ever\ day at the Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground. Can 
'a way to improve be found? 


} 
| \ 


? —— ‘ can 
constant search for information, a diligent 


re oe 
Progress matters greatly to Buick.’ So, a 


analysis of motor car design goes on, day 


and night. f 


A creat feet of Buick cars 1s dedicated to this 

purpose. Many of these test cars actually 

drive YOO miles and more within 274+ hours 

— a month’s mileage forthe average owner. 

Each item of Buick design, every phase of 
| 4 


ro wMORBIL Es 1 R 1] 


WH;EN BETTER A 
a 








Buick performance, 1s checked and charted 
constantly. Sugvested mMprovements Ae 
closely scrutinized, no matter how attrac- 
tive they may seem to be. 

Rigid examination of results, that Buick 
shall continue to maintain its wide marein 
of leadership in qualitv— 

Stern 


world’s good opinion of Buick never shall 


criticism of ourselves, th 
be hazarded— 


‘Test, not guess—so you may have a better 
motor car. 


SUICK 1Q) | ) | (¢ 
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‘HIS summer resolve to do away but the waterproof surface will never, 
¢ ] . y -] : a ty 
h all unnecessary housework. show a sign. The hottest summer sun: 


, too, to let the ‘‘ magic of color”’ will never fade the bright colors. The’ 








me. stitfest breeze won't even rufHe an edge 
_ yet no fastening 1s required. 
and iInexpe nsive to a : . 
1 Seal Art-Rugs. The Besides attractive patterns for thé 
irface of these porch, Congoleum designers have cre- 
s can be cleaned ated charming effects for every room. 
a damp mop; \t today’s very low prices, Go/d Seal 
tterns are radiant \rt-Rugs offer values that cannot be 
an old-fashioned duplicated. 51zes up to 9x 15 feet. 
i} ! : ] 1 : . : » 
What a rehef from the drab Only genuine Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
carry the Gold Seal guaranteeing 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
cae } ( D < lhe Secrets of 
! “Color Magic 
in the Home 











NGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 
GOLD SEAL SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
. ) OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

ART-Ru GS — SS 


INSIST THAT THE GOLD SEAL APPEAR ON THE RUGS YOU BUY 
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(Continued from Page 36 
night— munitions which the Allies could hardly spare 
L-11 sped over Sunderland. 
One, two, three high-explosive 
largest of the shops. 
the detonation died out like the rumble of distant thunder 


bombs went into the 


Blast furnace and all split apart. As 
the entire region was lighted by flames, clouded here and 
there by dense black smoke. But that illumination 
not 
windowpanes indicating the night work on rush 
invited their own destruction 
rapidly as they could be released. The buildings toppled. 
Streets were blown up and filled with shell 
débris. flying beyond the 
pall of a huge smoke cloud. Another sl was dropped 
immediately and it had the same volcanic effect. From the 
location Schuetze concluded that it must be a railway 
concentration point, and the peculiar results of the explo- 
sions indicated that rails, trains, engines, shops and many 


Was 
necessary. A whole string of factories, their lighted 
war orders, 


The L-11 laid her eggs as 


craters and 


One of the bombs sent sparks 





tons of war supplies had been demolished. 

The English tried hard to reach the L-11. Their gun 
crews stuck to their posts knowing that each flash from 
the muzzles betrayed their exact position. Likewise the 
men on the searchlights. Experience had taught them that 
a Zeppelin invariably tried to obliterate both searchlights 
and batteries before continuing her attack. I know that 
some of the most remarkable heroism of the war was dis- 
played by those British defenders who were kept on their 
home soil, but were nevertheless on the firing line as much 
as their fellows at the Front, and subject to a surprise at- 
tack whenever the Zeppelins could negotiate the aerial 
passage from the Continent. All told, the naval Zeppelins, 
of which there was an average of seventeen in commission 
during the year 1916, made 107 raids on the British Isles. 

On that raid over Sunderland the L-11 was not touched 
by the enemy fire, though one big shell exploded so close to 
her hull that the shock felt like a direct hit. 
who have never participated in an aerial 
naturally assume that the L-11 sped back to Germany 
after escaping the heavy fire over Sunderland, but she did 
not. Dodging searchlight beams all the way, the Zep- 
pelin cruised over Middlesbrough, where two other blast 


Those of you 
battle would 


furnaces received her remaining explosives, putting an end 
I g 
to their activities for the rest of the war. 


Hurling Caution and Shrapnel to the Winds 


HE L-11 arrived back at her station near Nordholz on 
the morning of April second. There, after an hour and 
a half of helping the ground force service the ship, her 
crew tumbled into their bunks for a good, long sleep. And 
the very next day they were up and out again, westward 
bound. Anticipating 
adverse temperatures, 
Schuetze had reduced 
the number of engi- 
neers, spare parts and 
machine guns. Even 
a landing rope was left 
behind. The fuel sup- 
ply was closely calcu- 


lated. Forty-five 
bombs were placed 
aboard. The L-11, 


leaving Germany at 
two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, should have 
arrived over the Eng- 
lish not 
than 10:30 that night, 
but a thick haze and 
unfavorable 


coast later 


winds 


held her up until 
nearly three o'clock 
the next morning. 


That made it 
sible for her to reach 


impos- 


London. 

Schuetze tried to 
locate Norwich and 
failed. Though he 
knew the location from 
his maps, the town 
was so completely 
darkened that he could 
not see it or tell when 
he was passing over it. 
He next tried to find 
either Yarmouth or 
Lowestoft. The 
former seaport had 


| 
| 

















attack in January, 1915, and Schuetze thought it was tim: 
again to awaken the garrison and other inhabitants put ne 
could not find his target. It was only after he had starts 
homeward and was over the sea once more tha ng 
lish foolishly tried to shoot him down Dy I g almie 
into the haze. Though the English gunners t se 
the Zeppel her crew eas iy made out the lashes far ba 
In tne rear “he L-11 was turned about Justa nw 
breaking she arrived directly over the batterie Thre 
salvos were dropped on the defenders 

It was the same old story Generatior ot artille me 
had been taught to strike first at the enemy, wit 
gard to the subtle strategy nvolved Those surface xg 
ners paid the penalty for clinging to tradition. It required 
a year or two of further and often bitt ence b ‘ 
the Allies learned that it is best to lie q @ a raiding 

passes overhead. It may be that she will miss he 

quarry. Surely there is nothing to be gained by drawing 


her fire unless she is low enough to assure successful firir 
But then, 
in the air, so were the surface forces gaining experience in 
dealing with the new menace. 

Once more the L-11 returned to Nordholz unscathed 
Again she went over England three days 
Hull four searchlights struck her and held on, givin 
batteries a fine target in exceptionally clear air 


at the outset just as we were learning to fig! 


later 


burst above and below and on all sides, shaking the frame- 
work as no gale had ever done. A bomb blinded the nearest 
searchlight. Then L-11 turned aside to lie quietly until the 
bright moon went down. A rear motor went dead when a 
crank-shaft bearing melted. The L-11 
course to ride with the wind. Near Hartlepool the forward 
engine stopped. 


swerved If ner 


Schuetze avoided the city and guided the ship over 


full blast. 
numerous buildings and melting shops, well lighted and 
covering a wide area. Schuetze placed his bombs wit}! 
careful aim. The result was a scene of utter devastation 


It was the famous Skinningrove works, wit} 


The Zeppelin did not leave until it was agreed that the 
entire works had been destroyed. On his return to Nord- 
holz, Schuetze closed his report with the following para- 
graph: 

“Returning at 10:30 a.m. the L-11 ran 
and steered farther inland to facilitate the 
position could be made out and the course followed only 


into thick fog 


navigation. Uur 


at 150 feet altitude, until, upon the clearing of the fog, a 
at Nordholz.” 

That is a remarkably brief and dry 
frequent occurrence; one of the cl 
set the naval Zeppelins—fog on during the 


It meant hours of strenuous work, 


landing was made at three P.M. 
account Ol a very 
chief difficulties which be- 


their return 


early morning hours 
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been raided by Zep- 
pelins on their first 


L:71, The Last Naval Zeppelin, 1918 
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Watch your Ford in congested traffic 


New smoothness 
in starting and 


stopping... 
plus unusual 
freedom from 


carbon 


In today’s congested traffic, starts and 
stops have multiplied. Every start or stop 
puts pressure on the transmission bands 
of your Ford. The severest wear comes 
as the brake or low speed pedal is 


applied. 


And increased idling in traffic may lead 


to increased carbon deposits. You have 


noticed the smoke from the exhausts of 


cars as they started at the “go” signal. 


That was accumulated oil burning up. 


A new margin of safety is demanded in 
your lubricating oil. The new Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” has this margin of safety— 
against wear on bands and against carbon 


troubles. 


It keeps your transmission bands soft and 
pliable at all times. Thus it cuts down 
wear and the cost of frequent band re- 


placements. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 3°95 
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And jerkiness in starting or stopping 
Cc c 


becomes a thing of the past. 


Proof in one crankcase full 


Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil 
“E” when poured into your crankcase 
will bring you new smoothness in the 


operation of your Ford. 


As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings 
from the improved Mobiloil ““E” will roll 


up, too. 


If you have never used Mobiloil “E” you 
will probably notice new power on the 
hills. You can drive with the spark ad- 
vanced further. You go up more easily. 
You go up more quietly. You go up on 


less gasoline. 


Your spark plugs stay clean. This assures 


better ignition. Full power is secured 


May 28,1927 


from the fuel. This means low gasoline 


consumption. 


In short, every Ford lubricating require- 
ment is met by today’s still-better Mobiloil 
“E.”” Ideal for Ford transmission, clutch, 
piston and cylinder design, bearing de- 


sign, feed system. 


Any dealer who sells Mobiloil can supply 
you with Mobiloil ‘“E” for your Ford car. 
If he hasn’t it in bulk, you can buy a 
1-gallon sealed can which is just the right 


amount for a crankcase filling. 


RGOy. 
ae 
oe 


Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 


New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 











Continued from Page 39 
especial significance to the accident 
surface artillery always has an exce 
chance to hit an airship while it is attack 


llent 


ing a single objective such as a railway yard, 
because the target is so small and the range, 


therefore, is easily secured. 

The Zeppelin must get into a vertical 
line above its target in order to bomb it, in 
which event two of the three elements re 
quired to determine her exact position from 
below are known, only the altitude remain 
ing to be learned. That is obtained quite 
easily by placing barrages into different 
levels. No, the tragedy of the flaming Zep- 
pelin was attributed to a number of direct 
hits made possible by her position directly 
over a small target, or so we thought. 

On the last day of February, 1916, I re- 
ported the LZ-90 ready for active service, 

id that evening we started for Verdun. 
One hour out an engine crank shaft broke. 
Soon another showed trouble with the oil. 
\Ve returned to our idyllic station at Treves. 
‘Two days later, with different engines in 
place of the two trouble makers, we tried it 
again. This time we went up against our 
old enemy, the weather. It rained bucket- 
fuls in the ship, hail, snow. Eight hours 
were spent battling the elements, and then 
we found back in the hangar 
again, glad that our engines had not played 
out on us, and some of us no doubt doubly 
pleased that we would not be able to go out, 
for another ten hours, at least, against the 
“rench and the weather combined. We did 
not get away again until three days later; 
but then we made it. 


ourselves 


Pursued by Fire 


We started late in the evening for Bar- 
le-Due and her railway yards, which held 
one key to the reénforcement of the Verdun 
defense. Our LZ-90 carried nearly 7000 
pounds of bombs. As a precaution against 
artillery , we crossed the lines at 10,000 
feet, using the clouds as a shield and slow- 
ing down the motors to prevent them from 
making too much I do not know 
whether we were detected or not, but Bar- 
le-Duc, as we approached it, apparently 
had not been warned. As we made for the 
railway yards the first time we were greeted 
Bar-le-Duc 
proved to be a very small station, withal 
important, and as it was well darkened we 
had considerable trouble finding it in spite 
of the moonlight. We had hardly com- 
menced bombing when we had to cease be- 
cause the LZ-90 had overrun the target. 
Yet we dropped the larger part of our 
bomb load on that first run and saw fire 
and smoke rising from the yards. 

Again we circled for a second attack, and 
were almost through it when we saw coming 
at us several objects not unlike big yellow 
They were moving rather 
slowly, but continued rising until they had 
passed our ship, continuing to a great 
height, far beyond our altitude of nearly 
Incendiary shells! The ideal 
thing for setting fire to a hydrogen-filled 
Zeppelin. The mammoth hull would burn 
in the air. Nothing could prevent it burn- 
ing if struck by those fire shells. The enemy 
had certainly prepared a hot reception for 
us. We were flying rather low. Why they 
did not hit the LZ-90 I cannot understand. 

Signaling for full speed ahead, I sent the 


noise, 








only by the usu.] explosives. 


skyrockets. 


two miles. 


ship up as high as possible and made off. 
The shells had come from a point near the 
railway station and we expected to be out 
of range soon. But they continued, many 
of them coming uncomfortably close to our 
stern. Then we saw that the guns were 
mounted on motor trucks following our 
course. That accounted for the unceasing 
, which did not until we had 
changed course off and away from the mo- 
tor highways and cruised out of sight. The 
knowledge that there were new weapons to 
encounter was most valuable, and it in- 
fluenced future tactics. Crossing the lines on 
the return, we found a cloud bank and used 
it as shelter until well over friendly country. 

From the experience of that flight we 
concluded that though the LZ-77 hac 


fire abate 


been 
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shot down by the new flaming shells, the 
fault really lay in a recent order directing 
moonlight raids. fore there 
had been an official test near Cologne, seek- 
ng to determine the exact degree of visibil 
ity from the surface during the full-moon 
period, four to six days before and after the 
full-moon date. The staff once 
again desired to learn whether it was really 
necessary to confine the raids to the dark 


Some months be 


} 
general 


nights. 

I had participated in an earlier test of the 
same character and found the airship to be 
clearly visible for long distances either as a 
black silhouette against the moon and the 
bright half of the sky or as a shimmering 
silver streak on the other half. Since then 
the Zeppelins had increased their 
range considerably, and so I had accepted 
the later report, which held that there was 
no longer undue risk. 
that an error in judgment had been made. 
The LZ-77 had made the more recent flight 
for the test, and the observers had been 
located too close to the large industrial cen- 
ters, which were, of course, densely popu- 
lated. The haze which is invariably found 
hanging above such districts at night had 
obscured their vision and the noises of the 
city negatived the normal recording prop- 
erties of the listening and sound-measuring 


So the conclusions re- 





altitude 


Later events proved 


devices employed 
sulting from that test 
wrong. 

Based on that report, several army Zep- 
pelins had been sent over the lines in the 
moonlight. One, the L-74, was lucky. She 
ran into a snowstorm and a heavy head 
wind which compelled her to return. The 
LZ-95, under Captain George, went out 
from another direction and was better fa- 
vored, or less fortunate, as you like it. The 
bright moon guided him straight to the 
Front. There it betrayed him to the French 
artillery. had taken a heavy 
cargo—more than four tons of bombs—so 
could not get up quite 10,000 feet. When 
he got within range of the French guns they 
received him with such devastating fire 
that some of the Zeppelin’s gas cells were 
torn almost to shreds. George managed to 
turn aside, however, and get beyond range. 
But he was through for that night. He 
stranded just outside the airship harbor at 
Namur and the LZ-95 passed into history. 


had been altogether 


George 


The Defense Improves 


Captain Horn, with his LZ-77, pene- 
trated the French defenses successfully but 
did not return. We learned afterward that 
the ship had been sighted and slightly dam- 
aged while crossing the lines, and the 
French had traced his course by direct ob- 
servation, or at least by his radio signals, 
which were heard by another Zeppelin. At 
any rate the enemy got him with their in- 
cendiary rocket shells, and LZ-77 tumbled 
into a charred mass at Brabant-le-Roi quite 
near her objective, which had been Re- 
vigny. 

Immediately the Zeppelin Company took 
measures designed to prevent the new ships 
from falling prey to the flaming projectiles 
too easily. Every effort was made to give 
them a higher climbing range, that they 
might keep far enough above the surface to 
make accurate firing difficult. This was 
especially essential in raiding London, 
where the defense was improving, slowly, it 
must be admitted, but by degrees which 
promised untold difficulties in future, even 
after the moonlight operations were dis- 
continued. 

The English were developing more power- 
ful searchlights, airplanes and anti-aircraft 
weapons. Their airplane industry, which 
had been unimportant before the war, was 
now, in the spring of 1916, improving at an 
astonishing rate. Planes were produced in 
larger quantities, and they could be flown 
to higher altitudes than anything seen 
during the previous year. Some types 
could ascend above the highest altitudes 
possible for our Zeppelins. That was not 
because the airship was necessarily limited 
to the lower levels. Prior to that time the 
Germans had not found it The 


necessary 
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entire defense of the enemy had theretofors 
been relatively ineffectual, the great major 
t ol snip losses beir x due t nexpe 
enced handling or accidents caused 
weather conditions Now, howevs t re 
quired only more reliable engines to make 
the tirplanc i real menace to its swell 
competitor 

On the English raids it was not unusu 
for the army and navy Zeppelins to w 


together, the joint actions making it poss 





ble to send out quite a fleet, often as mar y 
as ten Of course, such a } Was not 
arried out like the maneuvers of a battk 

ship fleet. The surface ships steam closely 


together, holding exact positions through 
With the Zeppel 
desirable. They mai 
the attack 


arriving over London or some other obj 


ns this was 
ntained 


all evolutions 
not at all 
greater distances in invariably 
tive from different directions and at vary 

intervals. In that manner they wort 
out the defenders and created more cor 

fusion. And, too, had the Zeppelins arrived 
in a cluster, each ship would have been ex 
posed not only to the fire directed at it 
individually but would have risked being 
hit by shells intended for another raider 
Therefore the commanders or ly 
another of the approximate time, the 
direction and altitude they would take and 
the objects the y would t y to 


3 
arriving over the English capita 


ing 


informed 


one 


bomb after 


Riding the Wind 
There were also many instances— indeed 
I believe in the majority of raids—where 
places like the Bank of England 


directly visible. Their position in relat 

to the raiding airship had to be determined 
from our maps and hasty bearings on other 
landmarks, such as the bends of the 


Thames positions of batteries or searc} 


lights—facts procured on previous « 
casions. The special map of London whic} 
we used at that time had been made up of 


data culled from all flights. It looked like a 
map of the heavens full of stars, the T 
representing the Milky Way and the 
indicating searchlights, batteries and just 
about everyt 
to avoid or attempt to destroy 
Arriving at 
rection we should take in attacking Londo 
presented another problem. The Zeppelins 
had to go over the capital from different 
Had they followed one 








g else that we were either 


decision as to which d 


angles of approach. 
single path it would have been too easy for 
British airplanes to find them or the guns 
to shoot them down. Indeed, many of the 
Zeppelins brought to earth there, or which 
were so badly damaged that they fell by the 
way while trying to escape, had met mis 
fortune through that cause. They had fol 
lowed too closely in the wake of their 
predecessors. 

Generally the easiest of the 
courses was to go directly with the wind 
That would add to the speed 
creasing it by the velocity of 
itself—thereby taking 
defenses and out again 
the shortest possible time 
great area against the wind would hav 
been foolish. The ship would be 
down by just that much, and it would be 
exposed to the artillery fire for too long a 
period. It was an important task for 
determine just how the wind 
over London in a certain altitude at 
We had to calculate it at 


That real ’ 


Possible 


actually in 
the wind 
the raider over 


on the other side 


Crossing that 





slowed 


would blow 
a give! 
nour least tw 
hours in advance of our arrival 
meant that it 
left our stations on 


betore we 


the 


should be done 
the Continent, for 
navigator could never be 
landmarks on the surface which 
able him to check his calculat 


would e! 


ons en route 

We had to consider the constellations of 
the moon and the period of most inte: 

darkness between the setting of the moor 

and the rising sun, order to pass the coast 
and outside defenses under tolerable « 


ditions and still arrive near London at t! 
nost favorable moment 
dawn. Available weather data were sparse 
forecast As I have 


we could receive no opservations Irom tne 


hef 
re] 


and away z 


explained before 
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LAURALA PLANTE in ‘‘Bewere of Widows 
How often we like to get 
away from the serious things of 
ife and laug! frothy 
his sorto 


at sheer nse 


light, bubbling entertainment { 


picture chases dull care far, far away 
So it is with “Beware of 
Widows,’’ starring LAURA LA 
PLANTE, assisted by BRYANT WASH- 
BURN, PAULETTE DUVAL, TULLY 
MARSHALL, WALTER HIERS and 
CATHARINE CARVER. It is worthy of 
note that the three young women in the 
cast are noted for their beauty. And this 


adds a lot to any picture 

The picture is adapted from 
a story by Owen"Davis, the well- 
known Broadway play wright itis a breezy, 





in which a society 


girl is engaged to a young physician and 


full-of-action comedy 


eECOMeES WIGLY JCalOuUs Oi His pavuients e 
I Idly jeal { his patients. H 

in a measure is the victim of professional 
circumstantial evidence whi h he finds 


hard to explain. 


But when “Adorable Laura’ 
finds she is in danger of losing 
Bryant to a designing widow she goes into 
action with speed and a vengeance. From 
then on it is just one bit of laughing non 
sense after another, and | don’t know of 
inything better to watch after a day of 
life’s ordinary cares than farce that aims 
principally at laughs without any worry 
” “Beware of Widows” 
ends in a ridiculous whirlwind of excite- 


ment aboard a houseboat adr 


about “problems 


ittin a storm 
that | am sure will send you out of the 
theater feeling that the wor!d is a happier 
ifter all 


place 

Wesley Rugglesdirected this 
picture, and his forte has always 
been for the light romances of youth and 
Don’t you think the cast mention- 


an ideal one for this sort of 


beauty 
ed above is 
entertainment? 


COMING —“ Viennese 
Lovers,’’ with Mary Philbin and 
Jean Hersholt. Watch for it It conta 

ate “ t t of the 
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get a Majestic Coal Window 

in your new home. 
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gar- 
bage problem-—the Ma- 
jestic Underground 
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Keeps garbage can 
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disease bearing flies 
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at the kitchen door- 
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but little —endorsed 


by health authorities 
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enemy countries, which usually received 
the bad weather before it struck our section 
of the Continent. Altogether the whole 
problem required much thinking and con- 
siderable guesswork, details of which had 
no little influence in sometimes causing the 
raiding Zeppelins to plunge into trouble 
without warning. 

A fleet of ten naval Zeppelins went out 
against England on the night of September 
23, 1916. Seven—all older-type ships 
were no longer sent to Southern England, 
but the types of 2,000,000 cubic-feet gas 
capacity were then considered modern 
enough to strike at London. There were 
three of them in the fleet—the L-31, L-32 
and L-33. Each of the trio carried about 
4000 pounds of explosive and fire bombs 
in all, six tons. Though this was not a 
heavy dose compared to those given the 
capital in previous raids, it was calculated 
to keep the defenders of London on edge 
and compel the British to continue divert- 
ing increasing numbers of troops and still 
greater energy to the protection of their 
chief city. 

The Zeppelin fleet passed the Dutch 
islands, twenty miles offshore, and headed 
due west into the sun. The thick golden- 
yellow ball became their landmark, beckon- 
ing them full on. When the sky took on 
gala colors and became streaked with red 
and yellow, far distant yet plainly discerni- 
ble a dark strip of land lay silhouetted 
under the splash of color. ‘‘Land ahead!” 
The report was phoned down into every 
control car by the petty officers standing 
watch on the upper platform of each 
Zeppelin. Binoculars appeared in the 
hands of the navigators. Yarmouth lay 
before the invaders in the last rays of the 
setting sun. 


A City in Disguise 


That was the signal for them to separate 
in order to avoid colliding farther on. As 
the light disappeared the Zeppelins passed 
over the English coast. An hour later they 
were cruising through the darkness, the 
larger group northward, the three modern 
ships southward along the coast on a course 
which would take them over the district 
south of London. 

The thermometer registered twenty de- 
grees above zero—rather cold for the oc- 
cupants of fighting Zeppelins, which lacked 
all luxurious equipment and many of the 
conveniences that make for creature com- 
fort. 

But the cold was welcome nevertheless, 
for it would give the ships greater lifting 
power. A ship could make sixty feet more 
altitude for each degree that the tempera- 
ture dropped, and the raiders desired every 
inch that they could secure. 

Before passing the English coast the 
gun crews took their stations, on the alert 
to sight from their aeries on top of the 
hull any attacking airplane. In the dark- 
ness the three ships lost sight of one an- 
other. Each Zeppelin was on its own and 
scheduled to act as a single unit. To assure 
the commander that everything was ready, 
the chief engineer had all parts of the ship 
thoroughly inspected. He reported all in 
perfect order. The minutes passed into 
hours. All hands were told from time to 
time just which places they were passing. 
Everybody carried a map of England on 
which he traced the course when he had an 
opportunity. 

The watch officer of one ship reported a 
searchlight astern, apparently newly estab- 
lished. This was marked on the map in the 
control car and the fact noted in the log. 
The radio officer then picked up a message 
intercepted from an English station, warn- 
ing of the approaching raid on London. 
The message was being repeated by many 
stations. The effect was instantaneous. No 
light could be seen below. The English 
had been quick to devise a system whereby 
a town could be darkened almost immedi- 
ately. The rays of a big searchlight shot 
skyward seeking the invaders. Another 
farther on caught a Zeppelin and clung to 
it. A number of sharp flashes quite close 
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to it testified to the presence of an anti- 
aircraft battery. The Zeppelin turned in 
her tracks and nosed up at a sharp angle. 
The rays of the searchlight slipped off her 
silvery hull. The battery continued to fire, 
but the prey had sped into the night again. 
It was about midnight when the three 
raiders reached the vicinity of London from 
different sides. 

They might darken their great city as 
much as they liked, but the English never 
could disguise the river. They even put up 
false street lights in Hyde Park but the 
Thames betrayed them. The first Zeppelin 
was advancing to the attack. All her re- 
maining water ballast was dropped, per- 
mitting her ascension to the maximum 
height. The watch officer carefully checked 
the apparatus which would release the 
bombs. By means of a wire leading from 
the control cabin, he opened the shutters 
along the belly of the ship, unlocked the 
safety catches holding the eggs secure, and 
reported to the captain that all was in 
readiness. The engines were set going full 
speed ahead. It had long since been dis- 
covered that there was nothing to the idea 
that an airship might hover over the enemy 
and drop bombs. It was far easier to find 
the target and escape the searchlights while 
the ship was under perfect control, and that 
could be accomplished only with engine 
power, 

There were so many brilliant, fingering 
rays leaping into the sky above London 
that night that it seemed as if the Germans 
could not possibly go through. The L-31, 
under Captain Mathy, was the most suc- 
cessful in dodging the lights. This was his 
fifth raid on the capital. He had noted on 
former occasions that the defense appeared 
to be much weaker in the southern part 
than in the north and northeast, where 
most of the raids had been staged, so this 
time he had made a wide detour—wider 
than the other airships—-so that he might 
enter from the south and depart by way of 
the north. 

On entering the circle of defenses, about 
12:30 A.M., near Croydon, now London’s 
great civilian airport, his ship was at first 
caught in the pitiless glare of a searchlight, 
but he tricked the English. He dropped a 
number of parachute flares. Their brilliancy 
between the ship and the surface made it 
temporarily impossible for the searchlight 
crews to see the Zeppelin, and it un- 
doubtedly confused the batteries, which 
might conceivably have mistaken the flares 
for signals from a British airplane. At any 
rate, Mathy was soon in the dark once 
more, 

He received no fire until he commenced 
bombing the city. Even then the search- 
lights found him no more. He laid a 
straight line of explosive and incendiary 
bombs right across the middle of London 
from south to north, and was not damaged 
at all, possibly because the two other ships 
were then attracting all the attention. 


A German Comet 


Suddenly the sky itself burst into bril- 
liance, as if rent by a lightning bolt. The 
L-32, captained by Peterson, had been 
caught. He had made a shorter detour 
than Mathy, crossing the Thames farther 
east, where the defenses were much stronger, 
especially near Woolwich. The Zeppelin 
could be seen falling—a fiery comet with a 
tail of whirling flame. Mathy, in the L-31, 
was near by and saw the L-32 catch fire, 
first in front and then throughout from bow 
to stern. At first she seemed not to be 
falling at all, but then she tore earthward, 
gathering momentum until she crashed 
near Billericay, east of London. 

Mathy was the only one of the three 
commanders to bring his ship back to port. 
That night the L-33, under Boeker, was 
forced down with punctured gas cells near 
Little Wigborough. She had taken a differ- 
ent course from the others. Boeker had 
sprung at London straight from the east, 
following a course just north of and parallel 
to the Thames. There it appeared that he 
had not the slightest chance to escape the 
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shrapnel hurled at him from hundreds of 
guns. Those in the other Zeppelins, which 
then were still outside the glare of light, 
saw Boeker’s craft utterly surrounded by 
bursting shells. Still he carried on. 

His own bombs were now bursting. 
Great fires were springing up under his 
course, carpeting the city with smoke which 
curled dismally up against the beams of the 
searchlights. Up over the Thames came 
the other Zeppelins. 

“Drop!” 

One bomb after another went plunging 
earthward. Explosions jolted the airship, 
but they created a hell below—a continuous 
hell, for they were followed by many others 
Each explosion grew into a dozen, twenty 
or more, some of them from 
shells. 

Just then another big light picked up 
the L-33. The interior of her control car 
became as light as day. Flaming rockets 
hurtled past on all sides and shells burst 
close at hand in rapid succession. 

But the L-33 sped on at a mile a minute. 
Directly over the city’s eastern industrial 
section, which literally bristles with facto- 
ries, she dropped her remaining bombs 
Flames leaped up to rival the flash of burst- 
ing shells. The raider darted into a thin 
layer of clouds and the defenders could see 
her no more. A narrow band of fire lay 
streaked across the city her work. As she 
cruised on through the night the glare ir 
the sky indicated to her crew the scene of 
the action. 

They had escaped from a fire as hellis} 
as that which they themselves had created, 
and were temporarily safe under the cover 
of darkness. But they were not permitted 
even a brief respite— hardly time to recover 
their breath—for sinister reports of damage 
to their gas cells came pouring into the 
control car. They sent every available mar 
up into the big hull to effect as many re- 
pairs as possible, and to jettison all dis 
pensable weight. 


incendiary 


Safe in Enemy Country 


Still dangerously near the British guns, 
Captain Boeker could not afford to main- 
tain a much lower altitude, even though it 
meant saving some of the precious gas that 
held his craft in the air. But he tried to 
keep afloat, and for a brief period it ap- 
peared that by all kinds of effort he would 
succeed. He set the course for home and 
left the English coast at about half-past 
Soon he saw that he could not even 
reach Holland. Rather than chance a fate 
like that of the L-19, he decided to turn 
back and land his ship somewhere in Eng- 
land. He made it. 

A few miles south of Colchester the L-33 
settled into a field without hurting any of 
the crew. Everybody jumped out and tried 
immediately to set their crippled ship afire 
But the loss of her gas prevented the L-33 
from burning much. In fact, all the im- 
portant parts were practically undamaged, 
and the British were not slow in taking 
advantage of this. 

They, too, had been experimenting with 
rigid airships, aroused by the growing pop 
ularity of the Zeppelins even among the 
enemies who had every reason to hate 
them most. They built two exact copies 
of the L-33, using vital parts of her either 
directly or as models. 

Those British counterparts were the R-3 
and the R-34—both completed in 1918. It 
speaks well for the thoroughness of their 
work, and incidentally the quality of the 
prototype, that the R-34 was able to cross 
and recross the Atlantic in 1919 and that, 
as late as 1925, the R-33 could return safely 
in a sixty-mile gale from a mooring-mast 
escapade similar to that in which the Amer 
ican Shenandoah indulged in January, 1924 

If I remember rightly it was Boeker who 
figured in the only spy story that I have 
heard concerning our Zeppelin operations 
After he had been escorted to a British 
prison camp, Boeker, so the story goes, was 
visited by a friendly captain of the Royal 
Air Force. This officer explained that he 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Continued from Page 42) 

had been at Friedrichshafen during the pe- 
riod when Boeker’s ship was nearing com- 
pletion, and had collected much information 
about the design and performance qualities 
of the new Super-Zeppelins, as the English 
termed our 2,000,000-cubic-feet types. 

here was no doubt about the truth of 
the Englishman’s assertions. He told 
Boeker where that Zeppelin commander 
had been at various times during his stay 


| at Friedrichshafen, mentioning, forexample, 
| that on a certain afternoon from 3:15 to 4 


o'clock Boeker had been sitting at a table 
with his first officer in the Bayerischer Hof 
at Lindau, Bavaria. They were discussing 


| a new automatic airship cannon and the 





“Magna Cum Laude”’ 


“MISS LUCY MANNING, Magna 
cum laude,” read President Gray, 
as he held out the first of many 
neatly tied diplomas. All eyes were 
focused upon the pretty girl in cap 
and gown who was standing be- 
fore the speaker. Approval and ad- 
in every face, for 
Lucy was popular as well as schol- 
High honors were her due! 


miration were 


arly. 


Rugged health, built on a bal- 
anced diet, with plenty of rich, 
bottled milk, had enabled Lucy to 
participate in every college activ- 
ity and to excel in all. Thus, suc- 
cess and honors had, as usual, gone 
to the one mentally and physically 
fit. 


can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
fresh, bottled milk, for fresh, rich 
milk is the greatest health food in 
the world. Authorities say drink 
bottled milk at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. Milk bottled by 
your dairyman in Thatcher Su- 
perior Quality Milk Bottles is your 
guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the trade mark on every 
bottle. 


You, too, 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


| hits 


| ting. 


| about 400 feet too short. 


| disappeared. 
| with another problem. The Zeppelin was 
| sinking by the stern. 


| the homeward trip was made safely. 


Englishman was listening at an adjoining 
table. 

Captain Mathy, who alone had returned 
his ship to her hangar after that London 
raid, attacked Portsmouth the next night, 
and a week later participated in another 
raid on London—his last. 

He it was who once fought a lone battle 
against a group of British submarines, de- 
stroying one and forcing the others be- 
neath the surface. Steering a northwest 
course half a mile off the Doggerbank, he 
saw a submarine far out in the distance. 
Immediately he sent his Zeppelin into a 
cloud bank, meanwhile making for the 
quarry to see if it was an enemy. About 
five miles from it he came cautiously out of 
ambush, to find not one but four sub- 
mersibles, all English, and evidently wait- 
ing for a German vessel. Back into the 
clouds went Mathy and his ship. When he 
emerged again he was nearly over the 
submarines. At that instant they spotted 
the Zeppelin. Their guns commenced spit- 
Shells and shrapnel burst all about 
the ship. 

A push on the button in the control car 


| released Mathy’s first bomb, designed solely 
| to get the range, for a submarine is a very 


small target from a height of half a mile. 
The logical method is to observe the hits on 
the water as three or four bombs are 
dropped short. Mathy’s first bomb was 
The second fell 
within half that distance, the third less 
than 100 feet. A fourth would do the trick. 


| And, indeed, it struck full, just forward of 
| the conning tower. 
| theairship. As the black cloud of the burst 


The explosion rocked 


cleared away the victors saw the stern of 


| the submarine sticking up in the air, her 
| screws twirling. 


A few seconds later only 
an oil slick remained on the surface. 


One Flight Too Many 


Mathy meanwhile had gone back into 
the clouds to get into position above a 
second sub. When he emerged they had 
But he was now confronted 


Evidently one of the 
aft gas cells had been hit. In fact two cells 
were leaking badly. Water ballast was 


| dropped immediately, and the crew com- 


menced transferring from the stern to the 
nose, oil tanks, guns, bombs, even their 
leather and fur coats—everything that 
would take the weight off the weak end. 
Gradually the ship gained an even keel and 
In her 
hangar the Zeppelin showed three full 
two shells having passed clear through 
a cell, while fragments of shrapnel had 
punctured another. One shell had gone 
through the tail. Had it been a foot higher 
it would have wrecked the rudder and 
elevator controls. As it was, Mathy was 
able to repair the Zeppelin and have her 


| ready for service within six hours after 


| landing. 
require long and extensive repairs after an 


THATCHER 
BOTTLES “- MILK. 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 








No, the Zeppelins did not always 


encounter with the enemy. 

One week to a day after he had cleverly 
outwitted the defenders of London by 
dropping parachute flares and thereby 
shutting off their view of his ship, Mathy 
again cruised back to England. With his 
L-31 were nine or ten other ships. The 


| weather was far from being the best. The 


visibility was poor and storms common to 
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those latitudes in October could be ex- 
pected to strike across the path of the 
Zeppelins without much warning. For that 
reason all the commanders save Mathy 
contented themselves with raiding places 
in Middle England, wherever they could 
find objectives for their bombs. Mathy 
went on to London. 

I do not know the full details of his last 
fight, but apparently his L-31, alone over 
the city, attracted the undivided attention 
of the defense. After dropping his bombs 
over the northern part of London, Mathy 
was overwhelmed by the concentration of 
artillery, so that his ship was seriously 
damaged. 

In that condition he was attacked by 
an airplane which sent the craft down in 
flames. 


Running Through Chance Shots 


My own experiences had provided me 
with intimate knowledge of what the 
Zeppelin commanders were up against in 
1916. As far back as March, I had begun 
to get an inkling of the new problems. We 
had set out for England on the last day of 
the month. The weather was promising. 
Occasional squalls were dodged quite easily 
all the way from our station at Treves on 
the Moselle to Ostend and thence across 
the North Sea. The Naze, just south of 
Harwich on the English coast, was identi- 
fied in the darkness by its familiar lagoon- 
like formations. Then, shortly after nine 
o'clock, the men reported that two engines 
must be stopped. 

With only two motors functioning I could 
not take the LZ-90 over London, so, while 
the mechanics worked to make repairs, we 
kept the ship hovering over a line between 
Colchester and Ipswich. 

Far in the distance we could see reflections 
of the London searchlights against the sky. 
I knew that five naval airships were sched- 
uled to make an attack, and therefore ex- 
pected that in the excitement we would be 
sighted and bombarded. In the cold weather 
we kept the LZ-90 at about 8000 feet, with 
only the two engines running, and I sup- 
pose they made very little noise, thereby 
failing to reach the ears of the lookouts be- 
low, and because of that we were unmo- 
lested. I could not find a landmark or a 
light, so thoroughly had the British dark- 
ened the countryside. When, after some 
two hours, the chief engineer reported that 
he could not fix one of the motors without 
certain parts which we did not have on 
board, I turned homeward. Thereupon a 
battery commenced firing at the ship. 
Checking our position from it, we then knew 
that Norwich lay below, and there we 
dropped our bombs. 

Two days later we were again cruising 
westward, accompanied by the LZ-88 and 
LZ-93. Several naval Zeppelins were also 
out, trying to raid Scotland. We had again 
planned to attack London from the north. 
Over Ghent we waited almost an hour for 
darkness to let us pass out to sea over 
Ostend. I wanted to hit England near the 
mouth of the Blackwater River, so that we 
would not be sighted. Discovery would 
force us to climb higher than the 3000 feet 
which, for our type of ship and load, was 
the right level to maintain for the time 
being if we were to conserve our buoyant 
gas and fuel supply. Rising into higher 
altitudes prematurely saps the staying 
powers of an airship. Ballast must be 
dropped, and it is always wise to economize 
on ballast, for there is no telling when it 
will be needed in an emergency. Besides, 
on this flight we expected stronger head 
winds higher up. 

We were crossing the Thames estuary 
when a number of surface vessels fired at 
the LZ-90, while immediately searchlights 
commenced their relentless search. But we 
did not reply. Instead, I ordered the men 
at the controls to turn my big ship aside; 
and shooting off at a right angle, we went 
up until the altimeter registered 6000 feet. 
Then we came back on the course, with a 
bright moon striking through the panes of 
the control-car windows. But it would soon 
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set and I had scheduled our arrival over 
London for that darkest hour. A close check 
of the route ahead confirmed my earlier 
conclusions. Within a few minutes after 
the moon had disappeared the LZ-90 had 
crossed the coast and was approaching the 
northeast corner of the capital. And the 
night was very dark. I have never laid claim 
to any extraordinary sensitiveness, but | 
tell you that one experiences a peculiar sen- 
sation riding high through the sky over en- 
emy land, knowing that.every human being 
down there on the earth has scanned the 
heavens before going to bed, hoping that it 
will be no fit weather for Zeppelins, but if 
they do come, that they may be shot out 
of existence before they start their work. 

Peering from the window nearest me, I 
could see few clouds and little haze. But 
straight ahead and quite close to the surface 
the mist was thicker and I knew it would be 
difficult to locate us with searchlights. 
Several of them were in action as we sped 
over the outlying districts some thirty miles 
from the heart of the metropolis. There the 
horizon was brightly lighted by unusually 
powerful beams, but we could see that they 
did not penetrate to a great altitude, evi- 
dently cut off at about 6000 feet by a thin 
layer of clouds. I was carrying a heavy 
load of bombs for my ship—in all about two 
and a half tons—and had been prepared to 
sacrifice some of it as ballast in case of un- 
favorable temperatures or clear weather, 
which would have necessitated a higher 
altitude of attack. But when I saw that 
the searchlights were stopped at 6000 feet, 
I decided to take in my entire load, and we 
entered the fire zone at 8000 feet, heading 
straight for the Victoria and Albert Docks. 

Immediately the artillery came at us, 
apparently guided only by the noise from 
our engines. The searchlights played about 
in the mist below, transforming it into an 
opalescent, milky fluid. The air was filled 
with bursting shells fired in our general di- 
rection from all sides. They made a con- 
tinuous racket, but I know they would have 
been more nerve-racking had the marks- 
men below been able to see our ship. It 
was some satisfaction to know that they 
were only groping about, trying to knock 
us out of the air with a chance hit. The 
haze now began to give us trouble as well as 
the enemy. To my disappointment, I could 
not make out any of the objects on the 
surface. Still, the haze prevented detection 
by the enemy, so there we were. 


Joking While Death Waits 


Presently we neared a cluster of search- 
lights and a nest of batteries which were 
firing with particular fury, and then we 
prepared to drop our bombs. A series of 
small bombs was let down to get the range 
and correct the sighting instruments. At 
that moment my watchful friend, Baron 
Gemmingen, noted the first of a new kind 
of English incendiary shell. Simultane- 
ously the rays of a giant searchlight broke 
through the haze and Janded squarely on 
the LZ-90. 

It was a ticklish position. At any mo- 
ment the fire shells might hit us. The de- 
fenders now knew exactly where we were. 
They had a perfect weapon. There would 
be no chance if our hydrogen gas caught 
fire. We should probably be burned to 
cinders during that awful plunge from a 
mile and a half in the air. But every 
member of my crew carried on as if it were 
a practice flight. The fire shells were new to 
us. We had not heard of them before. 
They were different from those of the 
French, appearing as small blue and phos- 
phorescent sparks which came hissing at us 
with incredible speed. They filled the air. 
Some of them came so close that it seemed 
as if we could catch them by extending our 
hands outside the windows of the control 
car. 

As an especially brilliant incendiary shell 
passed the LZ-90 in that fashion, one of the 
men shouted: ‘‘ Attention!” 

It was comical enough in itself, but an- 
other man who had just climbed down into 

(Continued on Page 47 
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One of the finest features of Chevrolet ownership 
is the “after-sale” interest maintained in every 
Chevrolet by a Dealer Service organization that 


blankets America. 


Regardless of where the Chevrolet owner drives 


his car, he is always within easy reach of 
7° soot Chevrolet service—provided 
or the express purpose of keeping every 
Chevrolet at the highest peak of its per- 
formance, day after = and year afteryear. 


Wherever you see the Chevrolet service 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 











sign you will find highly skilled mechanics, a com- 
plete line of genuine Chevrolet parts, and the 
ability to render competent, satisfactory service. 


With such a service organization to imsure maxi- 
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mum return from the owner’s investment, and with 


the new Chevrolet offering style, beauty 
and performance previously undreamed- 
of inthe low price field—it is not surprising 
that Chevrolet sales are reaching spectacu- 
lar heights, with tens of thousands of new 
owners turning to Chevrolet each week! 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


T 8595 


The Touring $525 


or Roadster . 





The | $625 
The 4-Doer ; $695 
Sees. 9788 
1 i - $745 
oe Te ‘ $395 
pate . $495 
All prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 
Ball tires now dard 
on all models 


In addition to these low 
prices, Chevrolet's deliv- 
ered prices taciade the 
lowest handling and 
financing charges available. 
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EPAIR-MEN blame seventy-five 
per cent of all car repairs on faulty 
lubrication. They would be 
nearer the truth if they blamed most repairs 
on the fact that the average car-owner doesn’t 
know how, where or when to lubricate his 
car—and so the job is seldom done regularly 


or correctly. 


Yet the car-owner is really not at fault. 
For the task of properly lubricating the 
modern car is work for an expert. It was to 
give you this needed expert lubrication that 
the new Complete Veedol Lubrication Ser- 
vice was first developed by Tide Water. 


-A new lubrication 
services 


jpeg of dealers all over the 


country do more than just sell Veedol 
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Lubricants. They specialize in giving Com- 
plete Veedol Lubrication Service. 

After you’ve driven in, these things hap- 
pen to your car in short order: 

FIRST: your crankcase is drained of the 
old worn motor-oil and refilled with the 
correct, high-quality Veedol oil for your par- 
ticular car as specified in the Veedol Lubri- 
cation Guide. 

SECOND: your transmission and differ- 
ential are refilled with the correct Veedol 
gear lubricant. 

THIRD: every one of the chassis-points 
is newly lubricated with Veedol High-Pres- 
sure Lubricant. 

Each of these Veedol lubricants is uni- 
formly high in quality. Each gives the 
famous “film of protection” which masters 
deadly heat and friction. 
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0A new service for car-owners who 


aren t mechanics and don’t want to be 





An expert lubrication service that ts 


thorough and time-saving 





0A service that cuts your operating 
costs, reduces repairs, retards depre- 


ciation 





Let the man behind Veedol take complete 
charge of the oiling and greasing of your 
car, lubricating all friction-spots at regular 
intervals. You'll know him by the orange 
and black Veedol sign. 


Take advantage of 

this services 
HE sooner you take advantage of Com- 
plete Veedol Lubrication Service, the 
sooner you'll reduce your operating costs 

and avoid expensive repairs. 
Always ask for Veedol Lubricants by 
name. If you drive a Ford ask for Veedol 
Forzol, the economy oil made for Fords 


exclusively. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 
houses in all principal cities. @z,w.o.s.c.,1927 



































(Continued from Page 44 
the car in time to hear the familiar word, 
pulled himself up stiffly and held that 
military pose as if he were on a drill 
ground. All of us laughed heartily. 

But it was hardly a time for jokes. The 
brightly lighted haze made it impossible for 
us to see below it. Fortunately a cloud lay 
in our path, and as the LZ-90 entered it the 
searchlight left us for good and all. Emerg- 
ing again, we caught sight of the dear old 
Thames, misty and indistinct, ’tis true, but 
outlined sufficiently to betray its course. 
Using the big searchlight for a point of de- 
parture, we took our bearings from the 
river and gradually dumped our bombs 
where the docks and eastern part of the 
city must have been. As we discharged the 
oad the LZ-90 rose to a point nearly 12,000 
, Then I headed with the 
Three or four times the search- 
lights caught us, but the batteries were now 
underestimating our altitude and we were 
out of the glare before they could ccme 
nearer with their fire. 





| 
feet above the city. 


west wind. 


The Hard Road for Inventors 


We had been only thirty minutes over 
London, but it seemed much longer. As we 
left the city on a course paralleling the 
Thames, the LZ-90 was inspected thor- 
oughly. She had received not the slightest 
scratch. We left England near the mouth 
of the river, escaping severe fire from both 
forts and ships, crossed to Holland, skirted 
that country, and after cruising around her 
borders, went down the valleys of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, reaching Treves exactly 
nineteen hours after our departure. My 
return flights from England were not always 
so peaceful. 

A few days later I received orders to turn 
over the LZ-90 to another crew and take on 
a new Zeppelin, the LZ-98, at Friedrichs- 
hafen. It was of the same general design, 
though slightly larger than the former, 
carrying 1,300,000 cubic feet of gas, which 
gave it lifting capacity. At 
Friedrichshafen, Gemmingen and I were 
much interested in the first of the so-called 
Super-Zeppelin type which was then under 
construction. Count Zeppelin was ex- 
tremely kind to Gemmingen, his nephew, 
and myself, often having us at his home as 
guests. 

His interest still lay in the commercial 
possibilities of the airships, and he saw in 
the new 2,000,000-cubic-feet type the 
forerunner of still larger ships. In fact, at 
the outbreak of the war he had been work- 
ing on a design for a Zeppelin 2,500,000 
cubic feet in capacity, with which he in- 
tended to make a transatlantic flight to 
Americain 1915. With the Kaiser’s brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, he had projected a 
flight over the North Pole, and their plans 
had progressed to such a point that the site 
for a hangar had been picked at Spitz- 
bergen in approximately the same spot 
used by the Amundsen-Eilsworth-Nobile 
Expedition on its polar flight with the Norge 
in 1926. 

Count Zeppelin’s living quarters in the 
Kurgarten Hotel at Friedrichshafen occu- 
pied an entire wing of the building. It was 
there that he preferred to spend most of his 
time when not at the factory. Occasionally 
he would visit his country seat, Ober- 
Giinzberg, only a few miles distant, but 
practically all his attention was devoted to 
the mammoth creatures of the air which he 
had created. When not traveling, his hours 
were about equally divided between the 
study in the hotel and the workshop in the 
great plant, which was growing constantly. 
To find him one had to search the buildings. 
If he could not be found in one of the han- 
gars, he might be in the workshops; if not 
there, then in the research laboratories. 
There was alwayssomething going on which 
he desired to direct or wanted to observe 
personally. Indeed, despite his advanced 
years—he was then seventy-eight— he was 
invariably walking about, so that it was 
difficult to locate him in any spot. 

If one’s own living room reflects his per- 
sonal tastes and hobbies, ther. Zeppelin’s 


greater 


can be described in a word or two. It co 
tained simple modern furniture 
of his airships adorned the walls. A 
cabinet held many of the 
decorations and similar objects of distin« 
tion which had come to him from the g: 


ernment and nearly all the 3 
the country. It 


medals ips 


larger cities 
universities and clubs in 
was rather difficult to see in this grand old 
man of Germany the careworn Count Zep 
pelin who, in 1894, then at the age of fifty- 
six, completed his first design 
airship 

It was hard to realize that the famous 
inventor, whom any scientific body would 
have been pleased to honor with its highest 
reward, had then listened silently while a 
special committee of leading scientists had 
failed to find his plan reasonably possible 
Though they could not condemn it in de- 
tail, they had refused to say that such an 
airship could be built. But by 1898 Zep 
pelin had financed his own company by 
selling shares. The capital was only $238,- 
000, but it produced the first Zeppelin, 
which, in July, 1900, made a series of flights 
at a maximum speed of about seventeen 
and a half miles an hour. Then it had to 
be dismantled for lack of funds. Neither 
the government nor private capital would 
have anything to do with airships in spite 
of the first promising results. For five years 
the count traveled the length and breadth 
of the land trying to win converts to lighter 
than-air. He failed. 

Finally King William of Wiirtemberg 
supplied funds and an aluminum manu 
facturer lent him sufficient materials for a 
frame. Zeppelin started work on his ship 
A winter storm wrecked it after several 
flights. People then agreed that he was 
through with his dream. But he built 
another, this time using every bit of money 
that he possessed. In October, 
piloted it on an eight hours’ flight of more 
than 218 miles. The government thereupon 
agreed to buy a ship if it could stay up 
twenty-four hours; so Zeppelin built an- 
other—the LZ-4. On July 1, 1908, he 
startled the world by flying it over the 
Swiss Alps to Lucerne and back again to 
Friedrichshafen. The next month he went 
out again and landed in a field near Stutt- 
gart. A wind storm came up without warn- 
ing and tore this fourth Zeppelin away from 
its anchorage. As it leaped into the air un- 
occupied and struck a tree, the ship was 
suddenly enveloped in flames. Hours later 
curious visitors saw an old man poking his 
cane about the blackened skeleton. They 
shuddered and turned away, leaving the in 
ventor still trying to discover something of 
value, some new truth which would help 
prevent a similar accident in the future. 

“Zeppelin is through!” 


for a rigid 


1907, he 


The National Awakening 
As a matter of fact, he was finished 
financially, but he was not through with 
building Zeppelins. One of those great na- 
tional awakenings which occur so rarely, 
and are therefore so remarkable because 
of that very fact, resulted from the catas- 
trophe. 

Through various channels word spread 
that Zeppelin was out of funds. A popular 
subscription campaign was started. The 
money poured in and a few weeks later 
Zeppelin received 6,000,000 marks, ap 
proximately $1,500,000—all contributed by 
private persons, some who lived in palaces 
and others whose hut was their only castle 
The inventor of Lake Constance was give 
complete charge of the money. He could 
use it as he pleased. And he spent it or 
another Zeppelin, enlarged shops and 
creased laboratory facilities. But he no 
longer looked upon the venture as his owr 
He established the Zeppelin Endowment 
for the Propagation of Air Navigation, and 
that remains today the holding company of 
all the Zeppelin subsidiaries and enterprises 
The inventor took from the business on! 
sufficient money to provide for his personal 
needs. 

Remembering that bit of history, 
not so difficult for me to understand, though 


it was 
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aerial expansion. We found half a dozen 
large double airship hangars, nearly as 
large in size as the American naval shed at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, and another great 
double hangar Each double 
hangar would accommodate two Zeppelins, 
and this rotating shed was unique in that 
it could be turned around in any direction, 
exactly like Just 
as the locomotive is swung round so that it 
may be run off on any of numerous tracks, 
so could a Zeppelin be turned within its 
own shed until it faced a direction which 
it possible to leave without 
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near Berlin before the 
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the great industrial centers of Middle Eng- 
land ran into a thunderstorm 
which was apparently moving out over the 
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Add, also, the high speed 
and four-wheel brakes of 


present-day cars. 


New driving conditions 
demand tires specially 
designed to meet them. 


AJAX answered with 
their Hi-Speed Balloons, 
tires designed by AJAX 
engineers to match the 
new conditions of high 
speed—rapid starting and 
sudden stopping. 


It was a remarkably effec- 
tive answer, as tens of 
thousands of motorists 
will tell you. 


Try them for better driv- 
ing qualities as well as 
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rendered useless by the electrical disturb- 
ance. 

Lightning flashes, which had been auite 
distant until then, commenced playing 
about the craft floatingintheairamile above 
astorm-lashed sea. Themajority ofthe crew 
were inside the hull, only a few of the 
officers and men remaining at the controls 
and navigation instruments in the control 
car. The engineers, of course, were at their 
stations in the engine gondolas. But inside 
the hull the men were compelled to climb 
about on girders and cat walks, their most 
secure footing being a narrow fifteen-inch 
metal keel that extended the length of the 
ship, which, as the opposing gusts assailed 
her, commenced pitching madly. 

Captain Butlar knew that he might turn 
and run before the storm, but that would 
take him back over England; and he had 
no desire to risk a tussle with the elements 
over enemy territory, where their guns 
might aid in bringing him down a wreck. 
He decided to go through, thereby pick- 
ing out for his crew the most thrilling ex- 
perience of their lives. The men on the 
platform at the top of the hull sent down 
word that it was raining torrents. Moun- 
tainous clouds swept up to block the path 
ahead. They finally became so high that 
the airship could no longer climb above 
them. She had to plunge nose first into the 
welter of rain, murk and lightning, and that 
at night. Hail, snow and terrific blasts 
beat upon the Zeppelin, which quivered 
like a thing alive, as if it were being lashed 
with a mighty whip. At times she was 
lifted more than 300 feet above her normal 
course, then plunged nearly 1000 feet 
toward the sea before she could be steadied. 
The lightning flashed in solid sheets. One 
ear-splitting, awful crash filled the interior 
of the hull and control car with blinding 
light. A bolt had gone earthward in close 
proximity to the craft. 


St. Elmo’s Fire 


The lookout above phoned down to the 
control car that his machine guns were 
spitting sparks at the muzzles. The watch 
officer climbed up to investigate. To his 
astonishment, he found the platform il- 
luminated. There sat the lookout, drenched 
to the skin and wearing a veritable halo 
about his head. It was the so-called St. 
Elmo’s fire. The metal framework of the 
hull was fully charged with electricity 
and sparkling at all points, corners and 
sharp edges. Those in the control car 
underneath saw electricity being sprayed 
from all exposed metal objects. The wires 
and cables were glowing with a beautiful 
violet-blue tinge—a wonderful sight, had 
they been in a position to enjoy it. Instead, 
they were riding madly through space de- 
pendent solely upon inflammable hydrogen, 
with a flash of lightning close at hand every 
two seconds. 

It was their first experience, else they 
would have flown as close to the surface as 
possible, thereby avoiding most of the fury 
of the storm and much of the terrifying 
lightning. Instead, they remained between 
a mile and a half and two miles high, 
enduring the lightning and the rain, and 
occasional hail and snow, meanwhile labori- 
ously keeping their craft under reasonable 
control for three hours. With the approach 
of dawn they slipped slowly out of the dan- 
ger zone. As the sun came up it dried off 
their sodden ship, and soon they were cruis- 
ing swiftly on the homeward course with 
everybody safe and happy. 

The first few days after we had settled 
with the LZ-98 at our station in Hanover a 
series of severe storms made it inadvisable 
to cross the North Sea because there were 
stiff westerly winds near the surface and 
gales in the upper altitudes. The naval 
Zeppelins managed to continue with their 
patrol duties, though they did not go so far 
out to sea as was their custom. As soon as 
the weather showed the first signs of im- 
proving I scheduled a raid against London, 
and that night all hands went to bed early 
in anticipation of a flight beginning the 
next day at noon. 
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In the morning we found that another 
storm was reported approaching England, 
following in the wake of the one which had 
kept us at home so long. These reports 
were so vague, however, that I concluded 
there was only one way to determine the 
state of the weather, and that was to go 
out and see for ourselves. We had to hurry. 
There was no time to wait for further in- 
formation. We had to leave during the lull 
and hope it would last sufficiently long for 
us to reach the British Isles. I telephoned 
to the naval station at Nordholz. They 
had arrived at the same conclusion — five of 
their Zeppelins were going out against 
England. 

Our course took us south over Cologne, 
thence more than 200 miles on a detour 
about Holland. Not long after leaving our 
hangar we saw two naval Zeppelins start up 
from Ahlhorn, but soon lost sight of them 
astern. They flew higher and apparently 
had more head winds. We found our low 
altitude of perhaps a mile very uncomfort- 
able and bumpy. The air was damp and 
warm. A thick haze hung low over the 
earth. The sky gradually filled up with all 
sorts of undesirable clouds. 

Reaching Belgium, we found the sky 
much worse, and threatening, so we alighted 
on the German airship field at Namur to 
obtain all available weather reports. As 
was often the case, the reports were in- 
complete. We phoned Ostend to have a 
special wind observation made. While wait- 
ing for it night came on and the sky became 
filled with leaden clouds tumbling about 
into bizarre and sinister shapes. At 8:30 
we had received no word from Ostend, so I 
decided to take off anyway, trusting that 
Namur would wireless us all reports pos- 
sible. 

We struck out on a straight course from 
Ostend to Dover. Seventy miles from the 
goal we discovered that a bad storm was 
heading from the southwest in the same 
general direction, and it now became a race 
to see which would reach there first. I 
figured that if we could make Dover we 
might do some good work with the bombs 
at the mouth of the Thames, or at Harwich, 
farther along the coast, dashing along with 
the wind before the rain, and then we would 
soon be out of the storm area and riding 
comfortably homeward across the North 
Sea. But luck was against us. The storm 
overtook us. I had just stepped out of the 
chart room into the control cabin when the 
machine gunner called from the observa- 
tion platform that it was raining hard. 


The Race Lost 


Peering out of the window into the dark- 
ness, I told Gemmingen that we might still 
be able to make it if this were only an ad- 
vance squall. Surely we would not require 
much altitude that night, because nobody 
in England would be expecting us. We 
came down to 3000 feet. At that moment it 
commenced raining torrents. Lightning 
flashed in the distance. 

“Altitude 2000 feet, course northwest,” 
I ordered. 

And then, bang! A lightning bolt tore 
open the skies above us, followed instantly 
by a deafening thunderclap. 

Presently the lookout spoke through the 
speaking tube: “Strong rain mixed with 
hail, lightning straight ahead.” 

The storm had won the race. 

‘“*Course east!”’ As the ship was swing- 
ing around, the wireless operator stepped 
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out of his cabin and handed me a report 
from Namur. It read: “Stiff south winds, 
strongly increasing, later southwest and 
west gale. Navy ordered return of ships.” 

Satisfied that our efforts were futile, we 
continued our easterly course toward home. 

We had a more thrilling experience with 
lightning. Returning from an attempt on 
the English east coast, where we had in- 
tended bombing the shipping town of Hull, 
we found the island wrapped in its tra- 
ditional mist, warm and protecting to the 
inhabitants, but ugly and secretive to us. 
We spent hours trying to find a worthwhile 
target. Six other Zeppelins were also over 
England, and I learned later that they had 
been compelled to abandon their attacks in 
the north as I had to do in the south. 


Struck by Lightning 

Steering the shortest possible course 
homeward, I ran right into the middle of a 
storm and got the worst of it halfway across 
the North Sea. The southeast wind had 
been increasing steadily. Knowing that the 
warm currents from the Continent, meeting 
the cooler air over the sea, were likely to 
cause thunderstorms, I kept my eyes peeled 
for trouble. In the pitch-black darkness I 
could not study the clouds, and so had no 
warning. Ve were close to the 
Dutch coast that I dared not risk flying low 
We were right up against a cloud when | 
saw a flash of lightning straight ahead. 

I turned to order a lower altitude, when 
there was a blinding flash. Our control car 
was light as day. The noise sounded as if 
we were standing at the muzzle of a big 
gun. The heavens seemed to be pouring 
water, while the wind swept in from all 
As we put both rudders hard over 
and started in a long dive toward a safer 
level, my first thought was of the man on 
top of the ship. Just then he shouted down 
through the tube that lightning had struck 
the LZ-98 at a point on its nose about 
thirty feet from where he had been stand 
ing. Hesaid that he had been watching the 
flash of little flames of radiant electricity 
playing like tongues of fire at the muzzles of 
his machine guns, about his head and on his 
outstretched finger tips, and that he had 
been about to report this phenomenon when 
he was almost knocked off his feet by the 
lightning. 

The LZ-98 meanwhile had dropped down 
from a mile to only a few hundred feet over 
the surface and we were soon on the course 
again. But as if the lightning flash had 
been a signal for a general bombardment, 
the flashes commenced coming in from all 
quarters. It seemed as though a quick 
match had been laid out and the spark and 
fire were running along the line. Our busi- 
ness now was to maintain a close lookout 
for dark spots on the horizon which might 
indicate a hole through which we might 
slip out of the storm area. But for the rest 
of that night there was no hole. We dodged 
single squalls and thunderstorms 
stantly. The lightning flashed without in- 
terruption. Often we would make for a 
spot where there was apparently no light- 
ning, only to meet it a few moments later 
Rain continued to fall with tropical inten- 
sity. Now and then the wind would blow a 
howling gale. Dodging here and there, we 
found the barrier which Nature had set up 
against our return at least fifty miles wide. 
Still, we picked our way with deliberation 
and success and we did not any 
further direct hit from our formidable ad- 
versary, the thunder god 

Finally at daybreak we got through, tired 
and worn, but all safe and sound. Once in 
the hangar at Hanover, we made a careful 
inspection of the ship. I found three small 
spots in the bow covering where the light- 
ning bolt had struck. The largest was about 
the size of a very small pea. The metal 
girder underneath the spot had been melted, 
but that was all. We would not have known 
that we had been struck by lightning had 
there been no lookout up there to see it. 
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Tom had been lounging on the bed, a 
habit which set Kay’s nerves on edge. Now 
he sat up suddenly. 

“Huh!” he said. ‘And where’d they 
get it? How’d they get it? Where'd they 
get money to throw around like that?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Bill good- 
humoredly. 

‘‘Well, I’m telling you. You're a cow- 
man, Bill. What happens to cattle if be- 
fore you sell them you feed them a lot of 
salt and then fill them up with water? 
That’s what those fellows did, and still do. 
Watering stock’s the name for it.’’ 

“Tf you’re speaking of my grandfather, 
Tom oe 

“You've named him,” he said, and re- 
lapsed into sulky silence. 

But if he sang and whistled less around 
the room, he still had his moments of boy- 
ish passionate love for Kay. He would 
come in, weary and lamer than usual, to 
draw her down into his arms and sit for 
long periods of quiet, content just to hold 
her and rest his head against her. 

“You still loving me, Kay?” 

“T’ll never stop. I can't. 
that.” 

Her personal daintiness never ceased to 
surprise and delight him, her fragrant bath 
powder and soap, the care she gave to her 
short sleek hair, the ribbons in her under- 
garments, laboriously inserted after each 
laundering. 

“Say, I believe you'd put ruffles on a 
bunk-house towel!” 

“You see them, don’t you—and like 
them?” 

‘‘T like everything about you,” he would 
tell her solemnly. ‘You're prouder’n a 
wildcat, and you can be right ornery at 
times too. But I’m for you.” 

But sometimes he picked up and looked 
at her delicate, fastidiously cared-for hands. 
““You brought them to the wrong market,” 
he told her once. “‘I can just remember my 
old lady’s hands; they sure felt like shoe 
leather.” 

She suspected him of inarticulate depths 
of sentiment about his mother. 

He tried to please her, too, those early 
days when each was painfully learning the 
other. Put on his coat to go down to meals, 
with only a protest now and then. ‘‘ Making 
a regular dude out of me, aren’t you?” 
Shaved carefully and often, even blacked 
his boots! 

‘“What pains me,” he told her once, sur- 
veying himself in the mirror, “‘I can’t go 
out and hire a hall to show myself off in!’’ 

Clare seldom entered his mind at all. So 
lightly had the engagement weighed on him 
that he was astounded when he found that 
she took his marriage as an injury. What 
had she lost? He had never pretended to 
care for her. It was she who had put that 
fool announcement in the paper. And per- 
haps, with that queer intuition of his where 
girls and women were concerned, he was 
not far wrong when he suspected her of se- 
cretly enjoying her grievance, of dramatiz- 
ing herself, publicly and privately, and so 
ndirectly injuring him. 

3ut he underrated one thing. Dramatize 
herself she could and did, going about with 
a sad smile that made Sarah Cain long to 
slap her. But he underrated her passion for 
him. She had never given him up. What 
did that dead-alive girl over there in the 
window of the Martin House know about 
Tom MeNair or his kind? When to relax 
control and when to tighten it up? How 
to give and then withhold, so as to keep him 
guessing? 

‘“*T’ll give her three months,”’ she said to 
Sarah Cain. 

“Yes, and you'd give her poison if you 
had the chance!”’ said Sarah Cain. 

And so things were with all of them when 
me hot day Tom, standing on a street cor- 
ner, saw Little Dog passing by in a car. 

Carrying weapons was as much against 
the law in Ursula as in any other civilized 
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town, and it was twenty years since the 
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six-gun on the hip had been a part of the 
cowboy’s outfit, like his chaps and spurs. 
So Tom’s revolver was safely back at the 
hotel. That fact, and that only, saved him 
from committing murder that day. 

But he did the next best thing—leaped 
onto the running board and jerked the In- 
dian out, and was in process of choking him 
to death when the crowd intervened. As 
it was, he went to jail for ten days. 

Kay was bewildered and shocked, her 
severance from her old world of polite 
amenities and amiable hypocrisies practi- 
cally complete. She had a letter from 
Bessie at that time— Bessie, who loathed 
writing letters—but she did not reply. 
What could she say? ‘‘ We are both well, 
although Tom is not working yet. Just now 
he is in jail.” 

Never! 

It was Mrs. Mallory who softened the 
blow for her. ‘‘What he should have done 
was to kill that Indian,’ she said blood- 
thirstily. “ First he shot Tom’s horse—and 
he set a lot of store by that horse—and 
then he shot Tom. Don’t tell me different! 
I know!”’ 

Kay got permission to visit Tom in the 
jail. He looked sheepish and wretched, and 
he had little to say about the trouble. He 
had it coming to him, he told her grimly. 

After that she sat around and waited. 
There was nothing in particular to wait for 
except Tom. They seemed to be in a hope- 
less eddy, each still clinging to the other but 
both slowly drowning. But she did some 
thinking, too, with that brain that she had 
inherited from old Lucius. 

She knew nothing of money. The unfit- 
ness of the feminine mind to comprehend 
even the A B C’s of finance had been one 
of her father’s basic principles, a part of 
the tradition of his type. Never in all his 
married life had he so much as told Kather- 
ine the amount of his income or the extent 
of his holdings. It was not so much that he 
distrusted her intelligence; it was, as with 
most men of his type and training, an ob- 
stinate holding to the string of domestic 
power and sovereignty. By that and that 
only was he overlord, and this dominion of 
his was even carefully planned by will to 
extend beyond the grave. 

To Kay, then, banks heretofore had been 
places where the silver and jewels were de- 
posited on emergency, and where as to 
money one first put it and then drew it out 
again. But by that time she had learned 
that they had another function; they 
loaned money. Sometimes on a ranch; 
sometimes on cattle; even, more rarely, on 
a man’s character. 

Tom was still in jail when she visited Mr. 
Tulloss. Mostly, Tom rolled and smoked 
cigarettes. He had no regrets, except that 
he had not killed Little Dog, but he had a 
great deal of time to think. Most of his 
thinking was extremely bitter, thus: He 
could not support Kay. Then she'd better 
go back to her people. If it was a matter 
between his pride and her comfort, better 
swallow his pride. Anyhow what reason 
for pride had he? He was crippled. He 
could still work, but nobody believed it. 
And how long would she keep on caring, 
the way things were? <A corner loafer, 
a 

When that got too bitter for him he had 
devised a series of tortures for his bad ankle, 
as if by main force to make a joint where no 
joint existed. And he would keep on until 
the bars of his cell retreated into a gray and 
misty distance and, faint with pain, he 
would have to sit down. 

It was when things had reached that 
point that Kay had set her mouth one day, 
placed Bessie’s check in her purse and gone 
to the bank. 

XXIX 
NV R. TULLOSS was at his desk. He 
Fi could see from where he sat out into 
the tile-floored, neat-caged banking room, 
where tidy clerks handled money like mer- 
chandise. His bank was the heart of the 
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community. It pumped, and life-giving 
blood went out, circulated and came back 
again. But, of course, sometimes it did not 
come back. That was Mr. Tulloss’ tragedy 

Even then, naturally, something came in 
its place; notes, mortgages, what not, and 
these paid interest. There were those who 
said that, asked suddenly to name a num- 
ber between one and ten, Mr. Tulloss would 
say nine automatically and ten if he had 
his wits about him 

He had seen his bank grow from a one- 
story wooden affair to its present size; he 
had lived through two holdups, and in one 
he had been shot —preferring death to los- 
ing money, his enemies insisted. There was 
a rumor that the bullet was still lodged in 
the flesh under his left shoulder blade, and 
that when he was tempted to lend money on 
inadequate security he always leaned back 
in his chair so he could feel it. 

But if he was a hard man, he was a just 
one. He had been a cattleman in the old 
easy days; he knew that curious triumph 
of hope over experience which is at once the 
cowman’s glory and his destruction. He 
had warned his customers against over- 
expansion during and following the war, 
and had lived to see their ranches go for 
less than the cost of the fencing and build 
ings on them. He could not carry them all 
Some of them left him and went to little 
fly-by-night banks which had sprung up 
overnight during that period of inflation, 
and doing business on a shoestring, had 
promptly collapsed when the hard times 
came, carrying their wreckage with them. 

On this particular morning, however, he 
was not looking out 
mahogany counters and brass grilles did 
not interest him. He was rereading, not 
for the first time, a letter he held in hi 
hand. A handwritten letter, the envelope 
of which had been marked Private and 
Confidential. 

He had had Henry’s letter for some time, 
but this new scrape of Tom's had reminded 
him of it. He had never cared much for 
Henry Dowling; old Lucius, with his love 
for the West, his Rabelaisian jokes, his 
roistering friends and his disregard of any- 
thing under a twenty-dollar note as a 
medium of circulation, had always ap 
pealed to him. There had been something 
rather splendid about him. But he was 
just too. He and Henry might have been 
cut out of the same cloth 
the same situation, would he have acted 
But the fact did not alter his distaste for 
the letter and the writer 

And now the girl was sitting alone in that 
hotel, with the heat and the flies and the 
stale odors of bad cooking, and Tom Me- 
Nair was in jail. Perhaps he’d better ask 
Jennie to go in and see her. But no, better 
keep the women out of this. He had an 
uneasy conviction that the whole matter 
was somehow not quite respectable. 

Then he looked up and saw Kay in the 
doorway. The feeling could not live before 
that vision of her, young and steady eyed 
and certainly not abased. Oh, certainly not 
abased! There was a look of her grand- 
father about her too. Odd that he had 
never noticed the resemblance before 

Mr. Tulloss, who made the common mas 
culine mistake of considering that clear 
eyes and youth were essentially virginal 
qualities, felt that there had been an essen- 
tial indecency in his previous thoughts of 
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her, and by way of apology made his 
greeting unexpectedly warm 

“Well, well!”’ he exclaimed ‘Haven't 
you been a long time coming in to see me? 

‘I didn’t think you would care to se¢ 
me,” she said simply 

He passed over that, put her in a chi 
drew the shade to keep tne sun out of 
eyes, and sitting down across from her, | 
the tips of his fingers together 

‘*“And so you are a married woman! 

Yes.” 

‘Rather sudden, wasn't it 
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aduation Gifts 


NGERSOLLS with a well-earned reputation for dependability, 


are fast acquiring a reputation for up-to-the-minuteness and 
sprightly good looks. For Ingersolls are constantly improved. 
important style features like the “silver” metal dial are soon 
incorporated into the various models of the line. And so, more 
than ever before, Ingersolls are suitable as Graduation Gifts. 





YANKEE, $1.50 
This famous Ingersoll now 
has an ‘antique’ bow— 

stead of the old fashioned 
Notice in the 
ilustration above how this 
new style gives the Yankee 
the air of a higher priced 
watch. Yankee Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 


ring" bow 





JUNIOR, $3.25 


Millions of }-niors have been 
sold for men and boys. Asa 
Graduation or Promotion 
Gilt it will especially please 
the bey of grammar school 
I (12-size), and 

metal 
lial Junior Radiolite (lu- 


minous) $4.00. 









age It issm 


t has the new “‘silver 


INGERSOLL WATCH 








Co., 


WRIST WATCH 
$3.50 


Leadership is usually deserv- 
ed. There are more Ingerso!! 
Wrist Watches made and 
sold than any other brand 
manufactured either here or 
abroad. Now in the new ton- 
neau-shape with ‘‘silver’’ met- 
al dial. Wrist Radiolite, tells 
time in the dark, $4.00 


WATERBURY 
in Rolled Gold-Plate Case 
Jeweled 
$8.00 
Many people don't realize 
that the Ingersoll company 
makes watches of this charac 
ter—so called ‘‘goldwatches.” 
The Waterbury has jeweled 
accuracy but it has sturdiness, 
too—which means that it is 
a splendid watch for boys of 
high school age. In nickel 

case $4.50. 


RELIANCE, $6.00 
7 Jewels 

The result of Ingersoll meth- 
ods applied in the jeweled 
watch field: 7 jewel accuracy 
at a price made possible by 
material and manufacturing 
resources unmatched in the 
timepiece industry, The Re- 
liance is eminently a Gradua- 
tion Gift. In rolled gold-plate 
case at $9.50 


Inc. * New York * 


Chicago 
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ECLIPSE, $2.50 


Smaller and thinner than the 
Yankee, dependable like all 
Ingersolls, and now with a 
new “‘silver’’ metal dial and 
specially designed figures and 
hands, the Eclipse is an ex 
cellent timepiece and impres- 
sive value at $2.50. Eclipse 
Radiolite (luminous) $4.25. 





MIDGET, $3.25 


The Midget is pictured here 
because there are so many 
small boys and girls who 
deserve recognition for the 
standing with which they 
have passed to the next grade 
A watch gives them a chance 
to learn punctuality. Midget 
Radiolite (luminous) $3.75. 


San Francisco * Montreal 
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Continued from Page 50 

“TI think I did the right thing, Mr. 
Tulloss. To marry without love—that isn’t 
even moral, is it?” 

Mr. Tulloss, who had married Jennie be- 
cause she had ten thousand doilars and he 
needed ten thousand dollars at the time, 
blinked slightly. 

“Then you are fond of Tom, I take it.” 

“T love him. That has to be the answer 
to everything. All the answer I have any- 
how.” 

“Still? After—let’s see—two months of 
married life?”” He was rather arch about 
this, but she looked at him fearlessly. 

“After everything, and above every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Tulloss was slightly abashed. There 
was, for all her virginal appearance, some- 
thing shameless about this girl 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. 
you're not sorry, Kay?” 

‘For my people, yes; and, of course, it is 
not always easy,”’ she confessed, still with 
that strange honesty of hers. “‘We had 
lived different lives, you know. The things 
I think important sometimes don’t matter 
to him, and the way round too. 
Then, of course, his accident i 

**He thinks Little Dog shot him, I under- 
stand.” 

“‘He has never to!d me so, but I know 
that’s what he believes. That’s why, the 
other day ss 

“T see. And this lameness of his 
permanent?” 

“I’m afraid so. His ankle is stiff, but he 
is sure he can ride before long. And he 
knows cattle, Mr. Tulloss. All sorts of 
men come in to see him and ask him things. 
But, of course, they want men with the 
outfits who aren’t handicapped.” 

Mr. Tulloss abruptly ceased to be the old 
family friend and became the banker. 

“‘That’s natural. A man handling cattle 
needs all his arms and legs, and then some. 
Tom had better put cattle out of his mind 
and get something else to do.” 

“But he knows cattle; he doesn’t know 
anything else.”’ 

“He can learn. 
of others.” 

Kay sat forward desperately. ‘I think 
he ought to get out of town, Mr. Tulloss.” 

“Has he been drinking again?”’ he asked, 
shrewdly if brutally. She flushed. 

“ Just the first night, a little. Not since. 
But— if you could only lend him money, to 
start in business for himself!” 

“What kind of business?” 

“He knows only one thing. 
know that.” 

“And on what am I to lend this money? 


“Then 


other 


is it 


So have a lot 


I had to. 





But he does 


It isn't my money, you know. On what 
security?” 
“On character—character and experi- 


oe 


ence. You do that, don’t you? 

He laughed grimly. ‘Once in a blue 
moon,” he said. ‘“‘What between the in- 
scrutable acts of Providence and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan service, a man who lends 
on character these days is plumb out of 
luck. Then just now Tom’s character 3 

Quite unexpectedly, she reached up and 
fumbled at her neck. 

“Then on these?” she said. “‘They were 
my grandmother's. She left them to me. I 
believe they are quite valuable.” 

She laid a string of pearls on the table. 
They were still warm from her neck when 
Mr. Tulloss, surprised into silence, picked 
them up. As if that shocked him, he put 
them down again quickly. 

“T could get some imitations,” she told 
him breathlessly. ‘‘They make quite good 
ones. You see, I don’t want Tom to know. 
What I thought you could do would be to 
send for him and say that you believed in 
him and were going to give himastart. You 
know what I mean.” 

“Just like a fairy tale, eh?” 
wryly. “The fatherly old banker and 

He checked himself when he saw her face. 
His eyes rested on Henry’s letter, still on 
the desk. ‘I beg you tostand by me.”” But 
what did Dowling want? She was going to 
stick to the fellow. Did he want her to 
starve? 


he said 
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“Perhaps I ought to tell you,”’ she went 
on hurriedly, “‘I have a check for a thou- 
sand dollars too. My aunt sent it to me 
But I have not told Tom about it He 
doesn't é 

“He doesn’t want them to keep you, so 
he’ll let you do without,”’ he commented. 
“Well, that’s the nature of a man, Kay.’ 

Nevertheless, his opinion of Tom MeNair 
rose somewhat, and of Henry Dowling’s 
perspicacity, decreased. If this was the 
brief infatuation, the romantic nonsense he 
had contemptuously dubbed it, then there 


was no such thing as lasting love. And this 
girl across was no fool. Reading faces was 
a part of his business; he saw clearly in 


hers that any illusions she might have 
cherished were gone, but that she had re 
placed them with something else, perhaps 
even deeper and more profound. He had 
been prepared to pity her. He found him 
self respecting her. 

““Did he know you were coming here to 
day?” 

“No. 
Tulloss.” 

‘I see! 
just 


I don’t want him to know, Mr 


and offer 


him any- 


to call him in 
am | 


I’m 
him what to offer 
how? 

And then she said something that might 
have come from old Lucius himself. ‘‘A 
chance,”” she told him. ‘‘When a man 
who’s worth while is down and out, and he 
gets a chance, he makes good.” 

It touched him. And was it such a 
chance, after all? He knew McNair was a 
good cowman, provided he kept sober and 
let women alone. He would have to make 
that a part of the agreement. That Hamel 
girl, for instance. 

“T’ll do this,’’ he said, in his dry old 
voice: ‘I'll make it a point to see Tom 
anyhow, and maybe we can work out some- 
thing.”’ He shoved the pearls toward her. 
“You'd better put those on again.” 

“Aren't you going to keep them?’ 

‘I don’t run a pawnbroker’s shop. But 
I’d be right careful of them round the ho 
tel. Someone there may be light-fingered.”’ 

After she had gone he leaned back in his 
chair, maybe to remind himself of the bul 
But if he did 
he dismissed it. He was going back, a very 
long time back, to the time when he had 
On the one 


let under his shoulder blade. 


stood at the crossroads of life 
hand had been the open range and the 
great herds—they had been great in thos« 
days. He had owned a horse and saddle 
then, and not much else; where he had un 
rolled his bed had been home. When he 
wanted money in the winter he had gone 
wolfing; he had killed one big gray with 
his hands once, and got a hundred and fifty 
dollars for it from the stockmen around 
And when he had time off he had ridden 
into town like the rest and got drunk at 
Hamel’s Last Chance Saloon, and ridden 
howling and shouting out of town, firing 
his revolver into the air. 

Then one day they began to survey for 
the railroad. He had stopped his horse on a 
hill and watched the men at work, and he 
got off then and there, sat down and 
watched them. Ursula was going to be 
quite a town some day. Cass Woodson, 
the trader, wouldn’t be able to supply it. 
The place was a shame, anyhow, with its 
stinking sheepskins and cowhides piled up 
to be freighted out, its cheap goods and 
calicoes, its fraudulent scales and the odor 
of blood from the shed in the back where he 
killed his beef. No. Stores would come in, 
and money, and somebody would have to 
take care of that money. 

The bank down at Easton had flourished. 
Cattlemen, pocketing their big checks in 
the fall from Chicago or Omaha, were tak- 
ing them there for deposit. It came in in 
bulk, was parceled out in loans and paid in- 
terest —high interest. But why should they 
go to Easton? There would have been no 
answer, perhaps, had he not met Jennie. 
But Jennie had ten thousand dollars, and 
here he was. 

Sitting inside the window of the Prairie 
Rose Café later on, he realized that had 
Kay been an older woman or an ugly one, 
Continued on Page 57 
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Body by Fisher 


Smartness and style you cannot resist 
at a price that cannot be matched 


ceeenmpneeienet | This is the six-cylinder Sport Cabriolet and in the spacious rumble seat as well. 


| $835 


SPORT CABRIOLET 
(4-passenger | 


| six-cylinder engine provides all the spirit orange striping for brilliant contrast. 


that has taken the nation by storm. But Appointments that are unobtrusively rich, 
there’s nothing strange in that. Its vivid) And a truly arresting color scheme— Bre- 
beauty places it in the very front rank of voort Green fenders, top and quarters; 


America’s smartest cars. And its famous Cherokee Gray Duco on body and hood; 


Sedan + oe we $775 | 

Coupe - - - - 775| and dash and stamina that such aswanky Never jn any low priced six has the appeal 
Sport Roadster (4-pass.) 775 | t — a ‘ ba 2 - 5 . oF ; — ‘ 
Landau Sedan - - 895 | ype requires. ot the intimate closed Car typ be nso ad 
DeLuxe Landau Sedan 975) ~~ Never has Fisher craftsmanship found bet- — mirably expressed! Never has any six of the 
De Luxe Panel Delivery 770 | ‘ “ 


ter expression than Nn the graceful, rakish type pro\ ided SUC I commanding value 


De Luxe Screen Delivery 760 


De Luxe Delivery Chassis 585 


body, with the soft unslatted top and its or here are all the bast advantages ol 


Qak 


nickeled landau bars. Inside and out it Pontiac quality, endurance and economy 
literally teems W ith St) le and smartness. N/71/8 ASMATINESS and STS le you cannot resist 


f , 
Spanish leather upholstery inside the cab at a price that cannot be matched. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAI 


© COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
(G,enera Motors Product 1 , t 


Canada, Lt 1) Os! O 
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TAS SPIRIT bot? 2a GLE 


Wik the gift, however simple, goes the thought of the giver—the spirit of the 
gift! 


Whitman's Chocolates in their time bear messages of infinite meanings. Social conven- 
tions permit them when costlier gifts are barred. They “‘speak a various language.”’ 

In our latest achievement we have enclosed a rich and rare assortment of milk choco- 
lates in a package of quict beauty with the pastoral name of Bonnybrook. 

A golden box, with designs by Franklin Booth, suggesting the excellence of the choco- 
lates. 


Whatever your message or spirit of your gift it will be carried with grace and dignity by 


4, BONNYBROOK MILK CHOCOLATES 


Assorted Nuts,» Fruits, Creams, Caramels 


SOLD IN ONE-POUND AND TWO-POUND SIZES AT THE SELECTED STORES THAT SERVE AS WHITMAN AGENCIES. ONE IN EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Sf fi ttwsss Et ® 
MILK CHOCOLATES 
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the result of the interview might have been 
entirely different. Well, that, too, was the 
ature of a man. 


XXX 
MHERE 


had been rain to 


the 
corched wheat fields, 


at last. Too late 
pastures } 
but 

The road was deep with mud. 
and then the 
wagon slued round ar 


thet 


a ob > iry o ‘ tT? 
revive arving and tne 


rain. 


Every now 





rear end of the heavily 


d slid into the dit 
eam could pull it out again, 


ice Tom had to take the 


sometimes 
ut 


Pence 


once or tw 


post he had I 





} vil 
Is snoul- 





ol 


4 


day, and with all the strength 





ders and back, lift a wheel out of a slough. 
Then Kay would urge the horses ahea 
and once more on the crown of the road the 
wagon would jolt along. 


The 


against wt 


At noon a second storm cgeme 


Was a sinister dark gray, 


uD 
uj 


the bare and yellow hills and buttes stood 


out, tawny figures painted on a monstrous 


anvas. Every so often this canvas split, 
i to the of its rending, 


ghtning came through like 


anc sound forked 
» the split tongue 


of a snake, 





The cattle huddled under the shelter of 
the slopes, in nes and swales; horses 
stood with heads drooping, facing away 
from the wind. Then the rain came, like a 
curtain suddenly lowered. It erased the 
world and left the two in the wagon like 


mariners in a rocking boat or 
lent 


hipwrecked 


rh 


There was no 


a beating, turbu sea. 
helter. 

Here and there, with miles of empty road 
ntervening, they passed the deserted log 


abin or tiny wooden house of some forgot 


ten homesteader; a door and a window, 


ometimes two windows; a barn, a shelter 


ed; and ly ing out around, exposed to the 


weatner, broken-down wagons and rusty, 


abandoned farm machinery 
¥ 


broken roofs offered no secu 





t they only added to Kay's depressior 
me neholy she concealed under a fixed 
pe . 
om, on the other hand, was flamboy- 
tly happy The rain and mud were 
powerless to depress him; all his life he had 
found Nature fundamentally hostile, some- 
ng to be fought and conquered. Wet, his 
cots inches deep with gumbo, he was yet 
triumphant and cheerfully hopeful. Wit 


ts was 
am, of his wagon, of his wife; 
hold goods that, piled high be- 
m, swung and lurched over the ruts 


road 


rose; ne 





ld ol 
the house 
ning n 
He whistled, even sang: 


I'ma poor lonesome cowboy, 


I’m poor lonesome cou DOY, 
noor lonesome cowboy, 


’ ¢ J 
{nd ¢ ong ways from home. 


Now and then he would reach out and 
take Kay’s hand, and she would smile up at 


him and return his warm pressure. Not if 
e died for it would she have dampened 
that enthusiasm of his. He was off on the 


adventure 
We’ 


heck, we will! 


And by 
o show the old 


ve got to make good, girl. 
We've got t 
mal 


The old man was Mr. Tulloss 


“Of course we will show him,” she said 
\ il al tly 
There had been a profound change in 


when he had come into 
Martin House, with a 
I and a new 
He had told 
Tulloss had sent for him and 
talked over the cattle business with him; 


Tom since that day 
the bedroom at the 
in 

traightening of his shoulders 


new soberness his face 


1 
ery quietly; 


the old man thought things were looking 
ip. Not like the old days, of course, but 

(nd then suddenly he had dropped down 
beside her and put his head in her lap. He 
was to have his chance; Tulloss was going 


He could take care of her 
had been awful times when he 
ight he couldn't, but that was all 

wasn't afraid; he’d make it go if 
ad to work all day and 

It was only after that emotiona 
ysm had passed that he g 


£ 
rhe 


to stake him 


now There 


pioht 


he } 
| ‘ 
| parox- 
ave her the details 


the 


Danne 


r was going on his note for 








purchase o n he ee 
hundred; cattle were eap ! ‘ ‘ 
of the drought And he w to 

for some dead Ind | Ost 
tiory pre ferahls wit 1 nob ise 
them. If he could 1) 1 | e at 
decent figure 

()y the re er + ’ ] + t F f ¥ 

u 

If I let then e I guess the f t 
hunting t f 

But he did t tell her that t 
agreement had been a promis¢ olen 
made, to keep his |} ff Little Dog. It 
had not been easy; he had even hesitated 
But he had made it 

I owe him a ful of lea 

‘You're going t we me somet g more 

mportant than lead--good hard mone 
If he keeps out of n 

‘Don't be I } i 1 
Take it or leave it, Ton So he 
agreed 

It was after he had told her that, moving 
excitedly exuiltant r nd tne roon tT t 
a new thought irred to hin Some 
pause or other eat perhay 
brought him up be re tne ire 1, with its 
gold trinkets, and he stopped and stared 
at them 

I guess maybe I’ve been thinking toc 
much about mys¢ he idde 
‘What about you You've got a right 
to havea Say in this 

“It’s just what we have both been want 
ing, Tom, isn’t it?”’ 

‘You don’t know anything about it he 
said, almost rougt ‘It ye oy}; ( 
If I take hold I’m going through with it 
I'll be away part of the time, and winter's 
coming. What I could do,” he added, ‘‘ you 
could get a room somewhere here and ; 

‘And let you fight it out alone 

‘I’ve bached it before tl And I'n 

ot talking about ral 1S¢ e the 
L. D If we get three rooms we et 
icky 

If it’s only one room I'm ¢ g with 
you, Tom.” 

Even then he was not quite satisfied. He 
stood looking at her mood She was so 
young, so ignorant of what she w on 
mitting herself to. He turned over ttle 
gold brush with his finger 

“You won't need that sort of t ¢ 
there.”’ 

“Would you like me to s« t 

“No!” he d 

After that a new ‘ id opened before 
hin He ever eemed to mp less otice 
ably He laughed d talked with Ed at 
the desk below; she could hear him throug] 
her closed door. He ate prodigious i 
siept like a bal There was eve te 
ousness in his love-making; he would | 
her up and hold her to him, as if for shee 

vy in his returning strengtl And he w 
pusy He had found a herd, and he w 
to throw in with the Potter outfit the 
reservation, bearing his share of the st 
At night he would sit and figure yuS 
If it cost forty cents a head per month f 
grazing, then He would survey) 
totals. ‘‘ Looks like a lot of money to m« 
he would say ruefully. But he had his mo 
ments of triumph also; one was when he 
had registered the old L. D. brand as his 
own 

“That’s something to write home 
about!’’ he told her boastfully ‘I'll bet 
old Lucius is turning over in his grave 

She suspected a certain malicious plea 
ure in that, directed not at r but at he 
people. She knew he had never forgive 
them, and after his stubbor shion, tl 
he never would. He wanted nothing fron 
them, but their dogged re to so mucl 
as acknowledge her marriage was a gesture 
of contempt toward him, and he knew it 

But outside of that, he never mentioned 
them. He had bought | f rk tean 
one or two greet » thet he eneamt 6 
break himself, and a big gelding which he 
could mount from the right Not 
much of a string yet,”’ he t he i 
enormous pride in them, in everything 
the first time in his life he |} the ser 
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t 
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yperty 
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“The New Drink Sign 
that is Cheering Dry America 


Stop here for your favorite Bottle - 


served Cleaner-served Colder-in only 3} seconds 


This Clever Invention makes Soft Drinks Doubly Delicious 
and puts the Drink Business in the Big Money Class 


See the difference in the service—taste the site hand, ready to uncap and set before you. 























ts— Write for our Free Book—**Liquid 


ng full description, as 
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pr urchase pla 
Carbonic Corporation 
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n, Dept. 5 S, Chicago. 


difference in the drink served by the Liquid 
Bottle Cooler—every bottle live, bubbling, 
full of snap and sparkle, as cold as ice water, 
and super-delicious. 

Imbibe to your heart’s content of drinks 
charged with carbonic gas, for scientists have 
discovered that these soft beverages contrib 
ute much to health. 


They contain real nourishment. And the 
germicidal gas purifies the beverages, aids 
your digestion and invigorates your body from 
head to toe. 


The dealer who has the Liquid Bottle Cooler 
merely takes a warm bottle from reserve in the 
upper rack and pushes it into a cooling tube 
filled with ice cold bottles of that same flavor. 
Instantly a clean, cold, sparkling bottle of the 
flavor you called for pops out on the oppo- 


No plunging arms into ice water, no rum- 
maging among unwanted bottles for the flavor 
called for and frequently finding it all gone 
These cooling tubes are kept filled automati 
cally. For the only way to get a cold bottle 
out is to push a warm one in. 

Because the Liquid Bottle Cooler increases 
trade 100% to 700%, reduces ice consumption 
50%, eliminates muss and disorder, and saves 
much work and clerk-hire, more than 25,000 
dealers have already installed it. Many who 
would never sell soft drinks before this inven 
tion came, now do a clean, thriving business 


Tell your soft drink dealer about it. Or if 
you sell bottle drinks, or want to—write us for 
illustrated booklet ‘* Liquid Profits’’ and easy 
terms. The big drink season is again at hand. 
Write promptly. Address Dept. 5 S. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The World's Largest Makers of Carbonic Gas, Bottlers' Machinery, Extracts and Flavors, and Soda Fountain 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
in about her, but if he noticed the lethargy 
of misery about her he said nothing. Oc- 
casionally he turned an anxious possessive 
eye to the rear and the load. He had an 
enormous pride in that new gear of theirs; 
he had had so little for so long. 

““Funny, when you think about it,” he 
said—‘‘this is the way the old boys came 
out—the pioneers, you know. Everything 
they had piled up behind them.” 

He talked about them. There over that 
rise had gone the earliest trail of the covered 
wagons, often with soldiers from the last 
fort to escort them for part of the way; 
there or hereabouts the Indians had killed 
some of them. 

They had gone on, leaving their hastily 
dug graves, and later on they had come 
back, some of them, to search for them; 
but they never could find them. 

On and on. Talk, talk. Sing, whistle. 
Creak, creak. Kay felt her nerves getting 
out of control. 

“‘So this old fellow, I took him all over 
the place. He picked out the spring where 
his son was killed, but ‘ 

“Tom,” she said suddenly, “if you say 
another word I am going to scream.” 

He was dumfounded. His face fell. 
“Why didn’t you speak up before, girl? 
I’ve been talking to keep your mind off your 
troubles!”’ 

He smiled down at her, but she was too 
weary, too heartsick, to respond. 

“Look here,’’ he said, ‘“‘you need some- 
thing to eat. That’s what's the matter with 
you.” 

“I’m not hungry. 
and tired.” 

“Well, that’s enough,” he observed dryly; 
and stopping the wagon, crawled out into 
the mud and rain. She could hear him 
rummaging in the provision box behind her, 
and finally he came to her triumphantly 
with a box of sardines and some crackers. 

“Now,” he said, “if I ean work the com- 
bination of this little fish safe a 

Suddenly she laughed hysterically and 
he looked up. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. 


I’m just wet and cold 


“Nothing. Only it’s so different, 
so #68 
She began to cry. 
XXXI 


always done 


/ EAR DOWLING I have 

business with my cards on the table, « 
most of them anyhow. I understand your posi- 
tion and realize that you find the present situa 
tion fairly unpleasant. But I am on the ground 
as to it, and you are not. 

In the first place, I have an old-fashioned 
idea that when two people are joined together 
they ought to have a chance to try it out any 
how. Maybe they can make it go, maybe not, 
but they are entitled to their chance. 


r 


You are not going to like this letter, but first 
I want to tell you one thing: Your girl is going 
to stick. I don't imagine it has been all honey 
and roses, but she cares for MeNair and I be- 
lieve he cares for her. He is a hot-tempered 
devil, but he is considerable of a man for all 
that. He may not know how to use his fork 
I don’t know—but he knows the cattle busi- 
ness, and at the present moment I am banking 
on him—literally. I have loaned him money 
enough to make a small start, and the rest is up 
tohim. They have a little place on the reserva 
tion —the post office is Judson, if you care to 
know--and she has fixed it up in good shape. 
I am banking on her too; there is a good bit of 
old L. D. in her. Yours sincerely, 
H. S. TuLvoss. 


Kay never forgot that home-coming of 
hers; the bleak dreariness of the deserted 
ranch house in the rain, the isolation, the 
dirt. Nothing had prepared her for it. But 
she never forgot, either, the care Tom took 
of her that first night. The wood he cut and 
the fire he built, the superhuman energy 
with which he moved about, lame as he 
was; bringing in and setting up the bed, 
carrying in food, chopping firewood, and 
now and then looking at her furtively, with 
anxious, harassed young eyes. 

“Getting better every minute, isn’t it?”’ 

The house was damp and cold. He put 
her in a chair, and wrapping a blanket 
around her, forbade her to move. ‘I’m 
doing this job. You can boss all you like.” 
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And underneath it all was his pathetic de- 
sire to make her comfortable, to see her 
smile, to have her share his own sense of 
what he had had only once before, of jour- 
ney’s end. 

Long after that first meal of theirs had 
been eaten and she was in the white iron 
double bed, he was still at work. He had 
the team to see to, the wagon to cover from 
the rain, more wood to chop. She lay there, 
listening to him moving about, and to the 
rain on the roof just over her head, and 
after a while she got out of bed and dropped 
down on her knees. She was going to stick, 
no matter what; just give her strength to 
stick, and she asked nothing else. 

But she had to get up once again that 
night to help Tom to get his boot off his 
swollen and discolored foot. 

“Been as busy as a dog licking a dish,” 
he told her cheerfully. ‘‘And don’t you 
worry about this leg of mine. It’s got to get 
limbered up, that’s all.” 

He was up at dawn, and he had the fire 
going and water carried from the well be- 
fore she stirred. 

“You mustn’t spoil me like that.” 

“‘I’m just breakin’ you in kind of easy. 
No use putting the saddle on until you're 
halter-broke, you know.” 

The house had three rooms; a large one, 
opening directly from a narrow porch, and 
two smaller rooms, one the kitchen. It sat 
out on the rolling plains, unshaded from the 
sun, and below it, lined with a few cotton- 
woods, a thin and now muddy stream 
wound its way beneath cut banks from the 
distant mountains. In summer it was hot, 
and the dust came in and covered floors and 
furniture with a fine gray grit; in winter 
the gales shook it, and only a small area 
around the stove was warm. Tom, spend- 
ing those tragic months later on, was to 
learn that, and finally to move his bed into 
the kitchen. 

There was no other house in sight. Jud- 
son, the nearest town, was a line of nonde- 
script buildings along the railroad track, 
some miles away. The only moving thing 
within Kay’s vision, that first morning of 
their arrival, was cattle thinly spread out 
over empty country and a lonely cowboy 
silhouetted on top of a butte. When she 
stood still the silence was unbroken; the 
time was to come when that silence was to 
beat on her ears like thunder, when she was 
to rattle her dishes, move her bits of furni- 
ture, to escape from it. 

But at first there was healing in it. Tom, 
moving in and out, still watchful and anx 
ious, was surprised to find her cheerful in 
the litter of mud, boxes and general con- 
fusion. 

“Bearing up, are you, girl‘ 

“T like it,” she told him. ‘It’s so peace- 
ful.”’ 

“So's a marble orchard.” 

““A marble orchard?” 

““A cemetery.” 

It never occurred to her that, after all 
she had hoped of life, now she was asking 
for peace. 

If the ranch house, rather like Tom, had 
little resemblance to the cottage of her ro- 
mantic dreams, at least it responded quickly 
and was rather like 


to care and affection 
Tom in that too 

To Kay, certain unforgettable pictures of 
those first weeks on the reservation re- 
mained always. There was the fixing up of 
the ranch house, its development from dirt 
and squalor intoa place of order and cleanli- 
ness, and even comfort. The big room, with 
its floor painted and Indian rugs on it; the 
day-by-day touches; the evening when 
Tom came home to find the white dotted 
curtains at the windows; the day she 
labored all day at the rusty stove, and when 
on starting the fire they were both driven 
outside by the smell of burning paint; 
Tom putting up hooks in the kitchen and 
then proudly arranging their pots and pans 
on them; the uses to which wooden boxes 
and packing cases could be put; the dis- 
covery that an old creeper lying in the 
grass could be lifted and trained up over 
the porch; the morning Tom called her out 
to see a cow grazing on a hillside close by, 
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and proudly pointed out the L. D. brand or 


its side 

Small matters at the time, only to as- 
sume true proportions when from a far dis- 
tance she looked back on them; when the 
fatigue and discomfort had been forgotten, 
and all that stood out was that she and 
Tom had been together. 

Discomfort there was. The rain was as 
though it had never been, and again the 
heat was intolerable. The ground outside 
cracked and fissured, and the air that came 
through the opened doors was hot and life- 
less, and laden with gray-white dust. She 
would wipe it away, only to have it come 
back again. She was always thirsty, with 
a thirst that the flattish alkaline water from 
the well did not assuage. The very thought 
of handling food sickened her, the bacon 
limp and running with grease, the butter a 
formless oily mass. The meat Tom brought 
once or twice a week from Judson had to be 
cooked at once or it spoiled. 

The very stove in that weather became 
her deadly enemy. It seemed to play tricks 
on her with malicious intent. One moment 
it would be burning intensely, devastat- 
ingly; the next she would find it had died 
entirely. She took to watching it, stand- 
ing by it with a fresh stove length of wood 
in her hand, as if she meant to beat it into 
submission. Her hair was always damp, 
her face covered with little beads of mois- 
ture, her hands burned and roughened. 

In between these times there were hours 
when she had nothing to do. She would 
bathe herself and then lie down, but the 
bed would be blistering hot. She took to 
lying on the floor instead for coolness, and 
Tom, coming in unexpectedly one day, 
found her there asleep. She was so pale, 
she lay so still, that he thought she had 
fainted. 

“Kay!” ‘Kay!” 

When he found she had only been sleep- 
ing he was angry with relief 

“That's a fool thing to do, lying on the 
floor like that! Suppose He cast 
around for something that might have 
threatened her. ‘“‘Suppose a rattler had 
crawled in.” 

During this part, as she looked back 
later, Tom had always been working. He 
worked at white heat, frenziedly, and yet 
with a cool purpose behind that frenzy. 
He had freighted lumber from the railroad 
and was preparing for the winter. Now and 
then a half-breed from Judson came over to 
help him. He had wasted little time on the 
barn, but before long he had built a calf 
yard and shelter sheds, and a high log corral. 
There were many times now at night when 
his foot was so swollen that he could not get 
his boot off. 

“Let me help you, won't you?” 

“Tt went on; it’s got to come off,”’ he 
would say doggedly. 

In the intervals he worked his mixed 
herd, drove in his unthrifty cattle for feed- 
ing, watched his calves, broke and rode his 
green horses. There were days when he was 
gone all day; when he rolled a bit of lunch- 
eon inside a slicker and tied it to his saddle, 
and was off from dawn until nightfall. On 
those occasions he always left his revolver, 
loaded, where she could easily reach it. 

“But I'm not afraid, Tom, really 

“Just don’t let ar 
That's all I’m asking you.” 


But they 


he said 


ybody inside the house. 


were young and stil 


] passion- 
outside world hardly 


there 


ately in love. The 
touched them; 
when she 
Katherir 
They belonged to some 
life where people still 
were brought, or tea, or whisky and soda, 
with tinkling ice in glasses 

There were ever 


were whole days 


never thought of Henry, or 


» or Bessie Osborne, or Herbert 


jueer | alf-forgotten 


rang bells and trays 


ings then when the sur 


had gone down behind the distant mour 
tains in a glory of rose and purpie and gold 
and the night breeze came rolling over the 
plains, cool and reviving, they sat 
hand in hand on the step of the r 


porch, and sometimes talked and 


wnen 
arrow 
some 
times were silent 
“‘Not tired of me yet, girl? 
Continued on Page 61 
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“Under-clubbing” and 
“choking” are the great 
foes of accuracy. To regu- 






late your swing according 
h shot makes your 
game uncertain and errat- 
ic. Modern Grand Slam 
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power and distance. They 
replace human fallibiliry 
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tainty. Each one “feels” 
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A complete assortment 
of woods sells at $7.00 to 
$12.50, steel and hickory 
shafts; and the irons cost 
$5.00 each, $2.00 additional 
with steel shafts. Your deal- 
er will gladly demonstrate 
how these great clubs add 
to the enjoyment of your 
game. On request we will 
send you direct our 
interesting catalog, ? 
“Happier Golf.”’ ’ 
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‘To the guardians of the family budget... 


is one-third your fuel-money worth saving ? 


money saved 


Celotex can save it... and bring 
new home comfort all year ‘round 


T is always hard to make both ends meet 
] ...and buy all the things you want for 
your family. 

Wouldn’t it be a real help if you could cut 
your fuel-budget by a third? You can do it as 
thousands of others have, with Celotex in the 
walls and roof of your house. This modern 
building material keepsyour furnace heat inside, 
just as a fur coat keeps you warm on a zero 
day. It can keep your home safely snug and 
warm all winter long... free from draughts. 

And in summer, Celotex shuts owt stifling 
heat.* It can provide cool, refreshing rooms 
10 matter what the thermometer says outside. 

Celotex has made this new year round com- 
ort, new fuel-economy and new health pro- 


4 UA 


tection possible in every home. Made in big, 
strong boards from one of the toughest fibres 
known, Celotex shuts out heat and cold as 
it builds. Walls sheathed with Celotex are 
stronger than those sheathed with wood lum- 
ber. Unlikeother insulating materials, Celotex 
replaces wood sheathing, lath, building paper 
and wallboards (see the illustration below). 
Thus, it is not an extra item to buy or install. 
The use of Celotex costs little or nothing 
more than that of the materials it replaces. 


No wonder that people everywhere have 
eagerly accepted Celotex that more than 
119,000 homes have been built in five short 
years with the material that adds these amaz- 
ing advantages. 


In no other way can you secure the joy of 


living that Celotex can build into your home. 
It means greater comfort and better health 


How Celotex Is Used 


t into both roof 
, ha 


tex should alu be buil 


nd walls. (AVA 


(3) and (4) Celotex 
bh and attic lining either in 


corated. (5) As 9 


nsulation where 


h marks 


led. (6) As garage lining it 


47 aARainst freezing. 


for you and all your family 
that will buy more of the things that make life 
worth living . . . freedom from heating worry 
and less furnace drudgery. Celotex builds a 
home your family will be proud to livein. And 
it assures you of the future value of that home 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer about the use of Celotex in your home, 
...new or old. All lumber dealers can supply it 


And mail the coupon below for the fre 
Celotex Building Book. Its 32 pages are filled 
with pictures and facts that will mean more 
comfort in your home and money saved 


CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales O 7 
See felephone book 


THE 


Canadian Representat Alexander Murray & Co 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Van 





Dept. M-285 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, f 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illin 


Please send the Celotex Building Book 
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“Not unless you're tired of me.” 

“Never, so help me God!” 

But there was a new angle to their rela- 
tionship. It was Tom now who was depend- 
ent on her, was sensitive to her slightest 
withdrawal, who watched for her approval 
or disapproval. And that his jealousy of 
Herbert was only slumbering she realized 
one night when they sat watching the 
northern lights spreading their long pale 
green streams across the sky. 

“The Indians call them the camp fires of 
the dead,”’ he told her. 

“‘That’s rather lovely, isn’t it 

He squared about and looked at her. “If 
anything happened to me, Kay, what 
would you do?” 

“T’m not going to think about it.” 

“But if it did? Suppose a horse comes 
down on me some day—you never can tell 
in this business—then what?” 

“‘T suppose I’d go home. I don’t know 
what else I could do. Please, Tom 

“‘And marry Percy? That would be it, I 
suppose.” 

“T’d never marry anybody. I couldn’t.” 
You’d marry him,” he said somberly, 
and was silent for a long time. 

Outside of that one reference to her old 
life, he never mentioned it. 

Time went on. The drought continued. 
Already the leaves of the cottonwoods by 
the creek had turned yellow and were fall- 
they dropped into the stream and 
were caught underneath by the 
where they moved along like small golden 
fish. The stream was very low, and what 
had been mysterious shadows in its depths 
were now revealed in their stark nakedness 
under a rock, a floating end of it looking 
like a long dead arm 

The trout had left the riffles and taken 
refuge in the pools, and the little pond sur- 
rounded by rushes which was the ancient 
overflow from some forgotten irrigation 
ditch was almost dry. Now and then a 
flock of early ducks flew over it, 
thrust forward, circled it and then went on 
in search of something better. The cattle 
kept slowly on the move in search of grass; 
one morning Kay found them all around 
the pool, and saw that they had eaten the 
rushes down. 

She could have wept, and thereafter the 
pool, like the débris in the creek, lay naked 
and ugly, save when at sunset it reflected 
the colors of the sky. 

But as time went on and the heat 
drought continued, anxiety 
tighten Tom’s nerves. He came in one day, 
to have his bad foot catch under the end of 
one of the Indian rugs and almost throw 
him. 

‘Hell of an idea, having loose ce: 
lying about, ar \ how!”’ 
and kicked it into a heap 

And Kay, tired and hot, 
kitchen door and ordered him to replace it 

“T will not! You can brea 
like, but I need mine.” 
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ing: 


eddies, 





heads 


and 


began to 





he said sa 
came 


! k a leg if you 


‘I seem to need mine too,” she said 
wearily, and got down to straighten it 
He lifted her to her feet savagely ar 





kicked 
hack 
Then he st 
out througl 


rug 
into place ' 
alked | 
the 

and she 
hear him 
ingr ly rattling the 
He 
enough 

he came 

but—and 
she was to 
mark that incident 
as significant—he 
lid not apologize. 
was no ten- 
der making-up. 
The incident came, 
passed, was appar- 
ently forgotten; 
it marked a ' 
milestone in their 
relationship never- 


theless. 


washbasin. 
was quiet 
when 
back, 
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Sandra Ashtor 


His good looks had not altered. Chap 
overalls made no difference Kay, on the 
other hand, was showing wear and strair 
He did not notice it; for all his occasional 
outbursts, she was still He 





beauty or her | 


to him. 


ack of it made no difference 


She was 





y, his sweetheart an 


his wife. Perhaps, man fashion, he was 
taking her too much for granted. But he 
had his own worries, and grave enough they 


were, 

The creek was almost dry 
One day Kay heard h 
rly, even for him, and found him later 
throwing a small dam across the stream 
Like everything he undertook, with his 
handicap it was a long and arduous piece of 
work. He would shovel earth from the cut 
back into a barrow, wheel it, dump it. He 
had made a ridge of rocks across and was 
filling it. 

She never knew whether he had the right 
to dam the creek or not. He was exhausted 
at night, his hands badly blistered, but he 
only laughed when she asked if she could 
help him. 

“All right!” he sa “You bring down 
one of those little silver-plated 








m stirring very 
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spoons you 


set such store by!” 

But he kissed 
touched indeed. 

Yet that very evening they had what ap 
proached a scene. He came in, went into 
the living room and stayed there She 
could hear him moving about, but he did 
not come back to the kitchen. 

“T need some water, Tom.” 

“I’m busy. 

She was suddenly 


her, Was genuine 


Pretty soon.” 
She took the 
pail and went out to the well. When she 
started back she saw him at the kitchen 
door, but he made no move to help her. 
He stood aside and let her pass him, and she 
slammed it down on the table 
“Must have been in a _ hurry,” he 
drawled, watching her 
“When you're too busy 
for me, I'll do it myself.” 
And then her nerves gave way. She did 
not cry. She stood, white and defiant, and 
reviewed her grievances, the isolation, the 
heat, that And 
ended by showing him her hands, 
ened, the nai 
‘You used to li 


them 


angry. 


to carry water 


she was a prisoner she 


rougn 





ls broker 


ce my hands! Look at 





“I'm sorry, girl. I tried to tell you what 
it would be like 

They sat down to the meal in silence. It 
was when he began to eat that 
what he had been doing when she 
him. The 


broken and he 


she saw 
called 
hands had 
them 


blisters or his 
had 
with adhesive plaster. 


She got up and put her arms around him 


own 


been cover ng 


“‘T must have been crazy, Tom.” 
He drew his first full 


outburst. 


breath since the 


““You sure had me ready to whoop and 


i 
holler!”’ he said. ‘“‘Thought you were 





getting ready to hit the trail for some 
where else.”’ 

That 1 ght, by the lamp he he ni? 
eternal figuring aga ind he told her t t 
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was not dri: t 
Standing front « he de t ? 
the bedroom one day, she remembe 
what Mrs. Mallory had said Ra 
sure ages a womar It’s all right for the 
men. It keeps them y« 
She could not even ride with him. She 
had no riding clothes, no saddle. Ar 
was still afraid to trust her on } gree? 
horse. He was breaking one for her, he ti 
her, but it would take time. She wond«e 
sometimes if he realized that she was 
truly a prisoner as though she had bee I 


behind bars 
But what could he change for her, ever 


if he would? For the st time he f 
she began to tl of the pioneer wome 

all over America who had done tl very 
thing Out there the back cow try wa 
still full of them, women who |} ome 
there, young like herself, and now that 


comparative ease had been achieved were 
too old to use it; 


their verandas or in their cars, their wor 


who could only s ( 
hands folded, looking out on a land wl 
they had 


conque red them instead. 


hoped to conquer, but whicl 


And ther one day, as f in nswer tot 
thought of hers, he went into Judson, a 
late that afternoon she heard a strans 
sound coming up the road, a rattling a 


bumping which sounded vaguely 
She looked out, and there wa 
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grinning cheerfully in an ancient and d 
reputable flivver. How ancient and how 
disreput were revealed by his t 








‘Bought it in town for fifty dol 1"? he 
called. ‘ Ain’t but half broke at that; tried 
to buck me out more than once. But it sure 
pete ~ 

He was enormously proud of it. That its 
cushior were broken, holes 
from wi h the hair fill ind 
that its mud guards were bent 1 its! 
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eve made her get 
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*‘John, You Might Take Off Even a Little More!’’ T 
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Is your mouth 
kept wholesome, 
young? 


’POUR sound white teeth are 
possessions of great value. Six 
tiny glands in the mouth are their 
protectors against decay. 
When they are actively pro- 
ducing the natural fluids that 
teeth are 


You smile confidently, conta- 
giously, when your lips reveal 


the charming Mouth of Youth 


neutralize food-acids, 


strong and white, gums firm and 





healthy. 

But few of us have kept the whole- 
some Mouth of Youth. Even before our 
teens the mouth glands have grown lazy 
because the soft foods we eat give them 
too little exercise. 

That is why Pebeco was perfected 
with its special ingredient which 
awakens lazy mouth glands and restores 
their youthful vigor. Its keen tang and 
slightly salty flavor are exhilarating. 
Your mouth is refreshed now, cool, 
protected. 





Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Distributed in Canada by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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PIECES OF EIGHT 
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“Tt’s from one of those out-of-the-way 
tribes of Abyssinia,”” Mr. Wood replied. 
“‘T’ve read a description of it, but as far as 
I know, nobody has ever owned one. It is 
probably the only specimen in the coun- 
try.” 

“Then why did you offer her such a small 
amount?” I asked in considerable amaze- 
ment. 

Mr. Wood smiled. ‘For the simple rea- 
son that there is no demand for it. It 
wouldn’t sell for fifty cents.”’ 

Unique coins—that is, coins of which 
only one copy is known—are uncommon. 
But there are many issues of which only 
a few specimens exist, and, provided they 
are the fashion among collectors or have 
some particular historical interest, they 
fetch high prices. Circumstances, however, 
may alter market values overnight. At one 
time the 1820 United States copper cent, 
being scarce, was the object of brisk bid- 
ding on the numismatic Rialto. But sud- 
denly a keg full of them was found in an 
old cellar, bright and shiny as the day they 
were minted, and the bottom fell out of 
that particular market. 

There are ways and means of booming 
prices artificially, even creating a market 
that does not exist. About 1920 an issue of 
The Numismatist carried an advertisement 
offering $600 to anyone who would provide 
the advertiser with a 1913 nickel bearing 
the Liberty head. It was a signal for loud 
guffaws from coin collectors, for everybody 
who knew anything about coins was aware 
that 1913 was the year the buffalo nickel 
first appeared. 

But I was not so sure the fellow was a 
fool. A few months before I had been 


| talking to one of the officials of the mint in 


Washington, and the conversation turned 
tofreak coins. These anomalies occasionally 
appear from all mints, he said: A ten- 
dollar gold piece made of copper, a shilling 
struck in tin, or a louis d’or in lead. 

“You know,” he concluded, “‘there are 
even six Liberty nickels dated 1913, but 
I have no idea where they are.”’ 


Feminine Intuition 


His remark had slipped my mind until 
the advertisement appeared in The Numis- 
matist. My immediate surmise was that 
the gentleman who inserted it owned all 
six of the pieces, and was simply trying to 
test the market. This proved to be the 
case, for when a specimen was sold some 
months later, the price it brought showed 
the extreme value that collectors attached 


| to these new freaks. 


The perfectly natural demand for Amer- 
icana in the United States gives our rare 
coins a value in this market entirely out of 
proportion to international values. Among 
European collectors there is little demand 
for American coins except when there is a 
chance of resale in America. Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin, the English collector, is an ex- 
ception. Thirty years ago, before his in- 
terest in American coins had crystallized, 
he owned a fine specimen of the rare 1799 
United States cent. Having received a 
good offer, he sold it. But later, when his 
interest in Americana became active, he 
could never find another 1799 to complete 
his series of United States cents. 

One evening, on returning from London 
to his home in the suburbs, his wife in- 
formed him that the following night there 
was to be an auction of household effects 
belonging to an old neighbor down the 
street. She had seen among the furniture 
a certain worktable, just what she needed. 
Would he go over with her to see it and 


| tell her what it was worth? 


Mr. Baldwin was tired and told her to 
buy it at any reasonable price. The follow- 
ing day she repeated her request. The col- 
lector again demurred, but when she told 
him there were a few bags of old copper 
coins also going under the hammer he 


| capitulated. The caretaker in charge of the 


premises saw the coin collector examining 
the furniture, and pressed the claims of the 
three canvas bags of coins upon his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Baldwin showed little interest. He 
had examined hundreds of similar bags and 
rarely made a find. 

But the caretaker was not to be put off 
that easily. He untied one of the bags and 
tossed it on a table. The neck flew open and 
a single coin rolled across the table top and 
dropped at Mr. Baldwin’s feet. He picked 
it up; it was a 1799 United States cent. He 
had searched the numismatic world for it, 
and all the while it was half a block down 
the street. He bid the three bags in for five 
shillings, but the rare cent was the only one 
in the lot of any value. 


Treasure Hoards 


It is difficult to say just when coin col- 
lecting began. The rich Romans had the 
collecting mania, and imported antiques 
many of them fakes—from Greece. There 
are classical references to Roman collec- 
tions of the plated coins sometimes issued 
by ancient mints. In Vergil’s Afneid are 
several passages indicating the possession 
of information that could have been ac- 
quired only through a knowledge of Greek 
coins issued 300 or 400 years before Ver- 
gil’s time. It is hardly probable that the 
poet could have seen these coins except in 
collections. 

The earliest known medieval collection 
belonged to the poet Petrarch, in the four- 
teenth century. The D’Este family of Fer- 
rara gathered many fine specimens, now 
dispersed; each piece from this collection 
has a tiny silver mark inset on the coin as 
part of its pedigree. Queen Christina of 
Sweden and Louis XIV both had famous 
collections; the latter, now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, may have been 
begun by other crowned heads of France 
before le roi soleil. 

From time to time there have been dis- 
covered in various parts of the Old World 
what are known as hoards. These are not 
collections in the proper sense of the term, 
but caches of hidden or buried coinage. 
They partially explain the common ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why are there so many ancient 
coins still in existence?” 

In ancient times, when there were no 
banks, rich men hid their gold in places 
known only to themselves. Frequently the 
secret died with them, due to untoward 
events—sudden death, barbarian invasion, 
or natural disaster. When these hoards are 
discovered nowadays a large number of 
specimens are immediately thrown on the 
market or put in state museums. The 
Bosco Reale hoard of imperial Roman gold, 
found when Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were dug out of their layers of lava and 
mud, is a case in point. This entire mass of 
coins—more than 4000 pieces—was found 
in a bag clutched in the hand of a skeleton 
under a bridge between the two buried 
cities. In the other hand was another bag 
containing the family silverware. 

The bridge was situated near a large 
villa, and it is presumed that the owner of 
the villa heard the premonitory rumblings 
of Vesuvius and hastily fled toward town 
with all his valuables. But when the vol- 
cano began spreading its deadly black pall 
of hot cinders over the countryside he took 
refuge under a bridge and was buried alive, 
the secret of his errand later sealed by the 
relentless flow of sulphur-laden mud that 
followed. All the Bosco Reale coins are 
stained red from the action of the sulphur. 
When one of them turns up at a sale the 
collector can identify it at once by the 
color. 

Among other things which govern the 
value of a coin, its state of preservation is 
important. To the beginner in coin lore it 
always comes as a surprise to find that the 
ancient gold coins are frequently better 

Continued on Page 64 
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With a quarter-century of quality 
experience behind it, besides being the 


smartest automobile of the hour, the La 


Salle is Cadillac in its finest essence, Of 


slightly lesser wheel base than Cadillac, 
the La Salle is powered by the 9()- 
degree, V-type, eight-cylinder engine 
for which Cadillachaslongbeen famous. 
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That well-groomed loo 
of cleanliness 


awhich successful men must have 


OU may think that your face is 
clean. You may wash and scrub 
You 


live in an atmosphere permeated 


it often— but remember this: 
with dust and dirt. You can see it 
in any sunbeam. Every motor car 
that passes pours out a trail of un- 
seen grimy vapor. Every breeze stirs 
up dust. The U.S. Weather Bureau 
estimates that there are 117,000 dust 
and grime particles in every cubic 
inch of city air. 

Some of that grime alights upon 
your face. It clings. It sticks. It be- 
You 


You can’t scrub 


comes imbedded in the skin. 
can't wash it off. 


it of. 


It stays there and gives you 


that leathery, half-clean look of the 
man “who looks his age.” 

Yet you can keep clean. You can 
bring back that glowing, ruddy, 
healthy look of the successful man. 
It is easy. It takes just a minute or 
two, right in your own home. After 
shaving, use Pompeian Massage 
Cream, instead of ineffectually dous- 
ing your face. You can actually see 
imbedded dirt roll out. You will be 
surprised to find out how soon that 
glowing, healthy look of cleanli- 
ness comes back to your face. 

You will have that heart-warming, 
glorious feeling that—by gosh! you 


really are clean. 


Make this convincing hand test free! 


t hands thor 

them. Rub a 
peian Massage 

back of your 
cream hrst 
comes out 
is—the cream 


lisappears, then 


again. Notice th 


Pom 
MASSAG 


Increases Your Face Value 


FREE -- TO MEN ONLY 


The F cian Company, Dept. 306E, 

595 Fifth Avenue, New York. Please send 

me free, ¢ e tube of Pompeian 

Massage with enough cream to 

make the hand test, and to give me 
massages 


black! The black is dirt that 
you could not remove by 
washing. Now use this pleas 
ant massage cream every day 
to give your face that clean 
and healthy look of the suc 
cessful man. 60c at all drug 
stores. 


PEIAN 
E CREAM 


Name 
Street 


City 


| gold; 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
preserved than coins made of silver, copper 
or bronze. Yet the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is perfectly simple. In the first 
place, gold is the most permanent of the met- 
als commonly used for coins. Copper and 
bronze corrode, and silver oxidizes. Gold 
is little affected by the chemical agents in 


| water or the gases in impure air. Further- 


more, gold does not circulate as much in 


| the beginning. If a rich Roman were bent 


on hiding his money he would hide it in 
it takes up less room and concen- 
trates more value. Moreover, he would 
take pains to stow away only the best 
pieces, because they would be nearest full 
weight. When a gold coin is worn thin it is 
worth less in actual bullion value. 

Money changers in ancient times were 
really money weighers, who exchanged 
worn coins for their equivalent in coins of 


| full weight. Frequently they cheated their 
| ignorant customers, and it was just such 
| a band of unscrupulous bankers that Christ 
| drove out of the temple. Finally, gold has 
| always been a universal symbol for wealth, 


almost a fetish. Most of us have a little 
of King Midas in our natures; if we carry 
a ten-dollar gold piece in our vest pocket 
we feel richer than with its commonplace 
paper equivalent in a wallet. We break 
dozens of bills before we can bring ourselves 
to part with the gold. If there are 10,000 
known specimens of gold coins from the 
time of Nero in existence, 50,000 of silver, 


| and 200,000 of copper, 50 per cent of the 


gold will be in fine condition, 25 per cent of 


the silver and 5 per cent of the copper. 

I have said that numismatics is not a 
rich man’s hobby. Of course there are valu- 
able collections, but their actual value 
would seldom compare to the money in- 
vested in collections of rare books or old 
masters. There is one prodigious collection, 
however, which cost its owner between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. In a sense it is 
more nearly a hoard than a collection in 
the proper sense of the word. 

It belonged to a German-American 
brewer who began collecting about twenty 
years ago. He was a man of solitary habits 
and lived alone, almost friendless, in a small 
room in his brewery. He bought coins 
singly or by the 100 pounds. As the collec- 
tion increased in size he became famous 
among numismatists, but the general pub- 
lic knew nothing of his activities. 


A Man With Loads of Money 


It is hard to tell just how much this man 
knew about the coins he was buying. He 
knew enough about their commercial value 
not to pay extortionate prices, although he 
paid well. One thing is sure: he had a great 
many duplicates of rare specimens. When 
he received catalogues of coming auctions 
he sent in his bids and they were executed 
by an agent. Coins poured in upon him, 
and not only was he unable to catalogue 
them but toward the end he did not open 
the packages as they came from the dealers’ 
shops. 

He died recently, leaving no will. But 
when the heirs of his estate began to settle 
up the property it took five drays to trans- 
fer his collection from the brewery to a safe 
deposit vault. This Collection will probably 
go to a museum, but it will take years be- 
fore anybody knows just what it contains. 

Of all the American coins, the rarest are 
the 1822 half eagle and the Confederate 
half dollar. In the strictest sense of the 
word the latter is not a coin at all, for it was 
never issued as regular coinage. But since 
at least one copy of it was in circulation or 
carried about as a luck piece for about 
fifty years, the distinction is slight. It is 
really a pattern, or design, for a coin. Pat- 
terns bear the same relation to official coin- 
ages as a manufacturer’s samples to his 
regular product. The Confederate half 
dollar went through all the preliminary 
processes of production, was struck from 
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dies in an authorized mint, but was never 
issued in quantity as money 

When Louisiana seceded from the United 
States at the outbreak of the Civil War the 
state authorities took possession of the 
United States Mint at New Orleans and 
operated it for four months before turning 
it over to the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. During this period they minted twenty- 
dollar gold pieces and silver half dollars 
from the dies of the regular United States 
coinage. In April, 1861, the secretary of the 
treasury for the Confederacy invited the 
submission of designs for a new half dollar. 
The design presented by a Mr. Peterson of 
New Orleans was accepted. 


A Confederate Issue 


A die was then cut and four trial pieces 
struck on a hand press. This new die 
formed the obverse of the new coin; for the 
reverse, or back, the regular seated figure 
of Liberty was used. Then, probably be- 
cause of the blockade, no more silver be- 
came available and the mint went out of 
business. Of the four trial pieces, one was 
presented to President Jefferson Davis, two 
given to other prominent citizens, and the 
fourth was kept by Doctor Taylor, chief 
coiner of the mint. For many years after 
the war the coins were forgotten. But in 
1879 Doctor Taylor sold his piece to a Phila- 
delphia coin dealer, together with the origi- 
nal die. It was then resold to a New York 
dealer, who tried without success to locate 
the three other copies. 

The half dollar appeared to be unique, 
and the New York dealer held it for a good 
many years, waiting for the price he asked 
$4000. He did not do much business at 
that figure, however, and decided to realize 
on his investment in another way. He 
therefore secured 500 silver half dollars 
from the New Orleans Mint, and filed off 
the design on the reverse—that is, the side 
for which the Confederate die had been sub- 
stituted on the four trial pieces. He then 
announced he would strike 500 brand-new 
Confederate half dollars, using the die which 
Doctor Taylor sold with the coin. These 
he sold at five dollars apiece, as restrikes 

This profitable little experiment has 
caused much annoyance to collectors and 
boundless disappointment to others. A 
Confederate half dollar was handed in at 
the subway ticket office of the Brooklyn 
Bridge not so many years ago, and was 
recognized by the ticket seller. Next day 
the papers blazoned the find to an envious 
public, and the poor fellow’s friends con- 
gratulated him on his good luck. Experts 
were sure that it was one of the restrikes, 
still worth about five dollars as curiosities. 
Probably he took it to a numismatist and 
was gently disillusioned, for nothing has 
been heard of it since. 

The New York dealer never got his price 
for the pedigreed original. When he retired 
from active business he sold it with the die, 
and, after changing hands two or three 
times, it brought $3750 at public auction in 
1910. This specimen is in perfect condition, 
and is one of the star exhibits of an Eastern 
museum. The only other genuine specimen 
was tracked and brought to earth by some 
vigilant sharpshooter in Rondout, New 
York, in 1910. It now rests in the cabinet 
of a collector in the Middle West, some- 
what worn and weary from the attrition of 
half a century of travel. Where are the 
other two copies? Nobody knows Per- 
haps you will find one some day in your 
pocket. It is highly improbable, to be sure, 
for thousands of collectors have been on 
their trail for two generations. But if you 
do, find out to the milligram how much it 
weighs, so as to be sure it is not one of the 
filed-down restrikes, before you plan to 
build a new wing on your house or turn in 
the old car for a brand-new model. 

One of the most romantic myths ever at- 
tached to a coin used to be told about the 

Continued on Page 66 
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Mort than ever before a 
smart car is expected to repre- 
sent in every particular the 
home to which it belongs. This 
necessitates careful consideration 
of the upholstery, for the car’s 
interior must reproduce the at- 
mosphere of the owner’s living 
room—reflecting its beauty, its 
charm, its good taste. 


| / 
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“ 


The majority of fine car makers 
are therefore upholstering their 
closed models with CA-VEL. 
These velvets of enduring beauty 
are the identical fabrics that dis- 
criminating furniture designers 
are specifying for chair coverings, 
and interior decorators select 
for their loveliest creations in 
drapes and hangings. 


CA-VEL is distinguished not only 
} 1 
for its lustrous sheen and glow- 


ing texture but also for its rich 


| | 7 
colors. A pile fabric, its yielding 
ral 
surface never becomes ruffled. 
1 ’ 
You will never drive a car with 


a shabby interior 1f yOu make 


ii 
Sure the upnoistery 


Collins & Aikman (¢ ompany, 
Established 1845, New York City. 


is CA-VEl 
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so-called United States dollar of 1804. 
Early collectors of American coins discov- 
ered that dollars of this date were always 
missing in their series. The mint records 
showed that 19,370 silver dollars were is- 
sued in that vear, although they were dis- 
continued thereafter until about 1840. No 
such coin was ever known until 1843, when 
a Mr. Stickney of Salem, Massachusetts, 
announced that he had added one to his col- 
lection. Then others began to turn up. 

Some anonymous romancer cudgeled his 
brain for an explanation, and finally pro- 
duced a tale which was logical enough to 
bear the stamp of truth. The entire issue of 
silver dollars, so the story went, was loaded 
on board a ship and sent to the Barbary 
Coast in payment of the tribute which was 
then exacted from the United States by the 
Algerian pirates in return for noninterfer- 
ence with American shipping. But the ship 
was wrecked off the coast of Africa, and the 
few specimens extant were either washed up 
along the shore or hastily salvaged by the 
fleeing crew. 

It was easy to believe such an alluring 
falsehood. But in this case the old proverb 
must be reversed and fiction becomes 
stranger than truth. The truth seems to be 
that no such coins were ever minted, at 
least not in 1804. The mint records took no 
account of the dates on the coins, and if a 
number of dollars were issued in 1804 they 
were probably struck from the 1803 dies. A 
set of dies seems to have been made, how- 
ever, because they were found later in the 
mint. About 1843 someone brought enough 
silver to the mint to have five or six copies 
struck outside the regular current coinage, 
as souvenirs. This happened again at vari- 
ous times until the 70’s, and now there are 
thirteen copies known. The 1804 dollar has 
always made good copy for the newspapers, 
but experts have had to abandon romance 
for truth; the buccaneers have retreated 
before the cold light of facts. 


Mistaking the Genuine 


A few years ago I had an amusing experi- 
ence in connection with this coin. In 
browsing around Liverpool I wandered into 
a pawnshop to see what old coins he had in 
stock, and engaged in conversation with an- 
other customer, who, I discovered, rather 
fancied himself as a numismatist. We ex- 
changed tales of numismatic exploits, but 
for every story I told he tried to go me one 
better. As a grand finale, calculated to 
silence me for good and all, he proclaimed: 

“‘T bought an 1804 dollar last year for five 
shillings, and sold it to an American collec- 
tor for $300.” 

“There ain’t no such animal,” I retorted 
jocularly. 

There may have been some malice in my 
remark, but I was hardly prepared for the 
storm it caused. His face grew purple, and 
for a moment I am sure he contemplated 
killing me on the spot. After he calmed 
down and let me tell him the truth, he 
wandered off in utter dejection. 

Of all phases of numismatics, counterfeit- 
ing touches the world at more points than 
any other. It concerns the collector, the 
dealer, the public and the police. Coun- 
terfeiters have the oldest record in the 
annals of crime. Usually they are highly 
educated men and skillful craftsmen; they 
have to be, in order for their work to 
escape detection by mint experts, banks, 
collectors and even the tradesman who 
drops your half dollar on the counter to 
see if it rings true. Counterfeits have ex- 
isted almost as long as coins. Many speci- 
mens of Greek and Roman coins are known 
to be counterfeits made when the coins were 
still in circulation, although in those days, 
when the authority to issue money was con- 
sidered almost a holy privilege and the se- 
crets of die cutting were jealously guarded 
by trusted agents of the issuing power, 
counterfeiting was doubtless more difficult 
to carry on than now. 

Silver is most commonly the object of the 
counterfeiter’s attentions. Copper and 
nickel are not worth the trouble, and gold is 
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difficult to imitate on account of its weight. 
Most silver counterfeits contain a certain 
percentage of silver, for the day is past 
when the counterfeiter could get by with a 
cheap job made of lead or zinc. Even our 
regular United States silver coinage con- 
tains a small alloy, but not enough to pre- 
vent it from having the bright look and 
hard clean feel of pure silver. Debased sil- 
ver feels greasy; with a little experience 
anyone can tell it at once from good coin. 
Since the time of Queen Elizabeth, Great 
Britain has always prided herself on the 
purity and fineness of her silver coinage. 
But for a short time after the World War 
the British mint issued debased silver for 
economic reasons. It was nearly half cop- 
per, and still causes considerable 
ance, because many people unacquainted 
with the circumstances take the perfectly 
legitimate coinage for counterfeit. 


annoy- 


Famous Coin Forgers 


A distinction must be made between 
counterfeits and forgeries. Just as famous 
paintings are forged and sold to unsuspect- 
ing amateurs, so famous coins are imitated 
and put on the market. A forgery, then, is 
an imitation of an ancient coin, to be sold 
for its increased value as a rarity, whereas 
a counterfeit is an imitation of a current 
coin to be put into circulation at its face 
value. Forgery is naturally less common 
than counterfeiting, for the simple reason 
that a forger can sell only a very limited 
number of copies of a single piece. 

The two most famous forgers in the his- 
tory of numismatics are Becker and Chris- 
todulos. Christodulos was a well-known 
dealer in coins with a shop in Athens until 
his death two years ago. He forged only 
ancient Greek coins; his skill as a die cutter 
and his feeling for style make his specimens 
objects of considerable them- 
selves. 

As a young man, this clever Greek made 
friends with the curator of the museum at 
Athens, who made for him plaster casts of 
some of the rarest specimens in the national 
collection. Christodulos would take these 
home, and presently new-found 
would turn up in hisshop. When a demand 
for a certain issue had been cleverly created 
he would sell the forgeries shortly after fora 
slightly smaller price. He avoided prosecu- 
tion by never selling the fakes with a 
guaranty. His success was phenomenal, 
and many of the great collections, including 
those of the British Museum and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, were badly taken in. It 
was not until he had forged a great many 
specimens that his peculiar style of work 
manship was detected and careful descrip- 
tions of his forgeries published to warn 
buyers. glaring 
errors by mixing up his dies and getting 
the wrong reverse with the right obverse, 
but this was exceptional. 

Not long before Christodulos’ death, the 
American authority, Mr. Newell, bought 
five very rare genuine coins at his shop in 
Athens. The wily Greek that Mr. 
Newell made better plaster casts than he, 
and would sell them only on condition that 
Mr. Newell would make casts and send 
them back to Athens. The collector con- 
sented and made the casts as agreed. But 
before committing them to the lawless 
hands of the forger, he made a minute alter- 
ation on each matrix, small enough to pass 
undetected by Christodulos, but 
enough for a collector to recognize if fore- 
warned. 

He then notified the British Museum 
and other institutions of what he had done 
Christodulos died shortly after, perhaps 
from a broken heart because he was un- 
able to pass off his new forgeries on a gulli- 
ble world. At any rate, he never sold any 
forgeries of those particular coins. 

Becker was a German collector who 
forged Greek, Roman, and medieval coins. 
He originally worked on order, with no 
intention to simply reproducing 
coins for collectors to fill in gaps in their 
He was so successful, however, that 


interest in 


rarities 


Occasionally he made 


1 
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new 


distinct 


de CelVE 


series. 
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HE great limited trains swing across the 
country with a flash. They are the 
famous leaders of the Pennsylvania forces. 


But what of the locals, the rank and file 
of the road? 


Every day on the Pennsylvania 2500 of 
these little trains do their part in weaving 
the colorful pattern of the nation’s life. 

They puff along out of hot cities to the 
cool, green suburbs, up some mountain 
valley, or through pleasant farm land. 


Informal trains they are. The crews 
are known by their first names. In the 
smokers men loll in shirt sleeves. In the 
coaches women chat of the doings at the 





grange, or compare purchases made at 
the county seat. 


The locals do not make records for speed, 
but they make friendships. They are close to 
the people who are America. They link town 
and village with the city. They are as vital as the 
Broadway Limited itself. 


A y y 


ANp besides the passenger service to the local 
stations there is the equally important handling 
of freight from the villages. The roots of the 
Virtually all 
food, clothing, fuel, lumber, iron and other ores, 
either in raw or finished state, are produced by 
village people. Raw materials of almost every 
sort start their journey to the consumer from a 


nation are in the small towns. 


local railroad station. 


NO CITY FAR 


& 


Startine with a case here, a crate there, the prod- 

ucts of thousands of villages are gathered into 

freight and express shipments which stagger the 
imagination by their size and value 


and way stations 


Leaders of the largest fleet 


of trains in America 


Broapway Limirep 


New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THe AMERICAN 


St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


Linerty Limirep 


Chicago and Washington—/9 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


Washington and New York—473 hours 


Pure Rep Arrow 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and the East 


> 


CINCINNATI Limirep 


Cincinnati and New York—J18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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$400 


RE’S A REAL HUSKY! 
TIP-TOP WITH ITS NEW 
NON-BREAKABLE CRYSTAL 


‘ 


s 


1 A WHOLE army could tramp Tip-Top into 
he dirt, t hey’ ver break its crystal! 
the dirt, but they’d never break its crystal! 
Clear, beveled, as tough as flint! It’s the 

} 


only non-breakable crystal you can get on 
a wrist-watch at Tip-Top’s price! 
TEe-TOD SILVER. DIAL POCKET WATCH SE5° RADIUM $2.25 


That’s Tip-Top’s newest feature. There’re 
others just as outstanding. Look at Tip-Top’s 
detachable strap—made of genuine pigskin. 
And notice Tip-Top’s angle on the strap. 
That’s a special Tip-Top improvement that 
makes it easy to read the time. 

But go see Tip-Top! And be critical! One 
good look at its silver dial, cubist numerals, 
open hands and sunk second dial with the 
small, thin octagon case, and you'll say, 
“Wrap it up.” Your dealer will also show 
you Tip-Top, the pocket-watch, another True 
Time Teller with the non-breakable crystal. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 

THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mukers of good clocks and watches for more than five generations 


he began to make a business of it. 
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Bolen, 


| the American die cutter, made copies of 


American Colonial coins in somewhat the 


| same fashion, although he never intended 


| thoroughly 


Becker’s workmanship is now 
recognizable and does not 
bother experts. 

Alteration is still another phase of falsifi- 
cation, which differs from both counterfeit- 
ing and forgery. When two varieties of a 
coin differ only slightly from each other, 
and one is common and the other rare, it is 
a great temptation to alter the common 


any fraud. 


| coin and thereby increase its value. Brand- 


| worth only a few dollars. 


new varieties are sometimes created in this 
way. Quite recently a collector showed me 
a 1793 United States chain cent which had 
been so cleverly altered as almost to defy 
detection. The common variety of this coin 
has the words UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
lettered out in full on the obverse, and is 
But suddenly a 


| new and apparently unique die variety ap- 
| peared, in which the cutter had abbreviated 


| the 


inscription to UNITED STATES OF 
AMERI. 

If the coin had been genuine it would 
have been worth a great deal. But it 
turned out to be simply one of the regular 
varieties with the letters CA scraped off and 
burnished so that no trace of them re- 
mained. The fellow struck a snag, however, 
on the simple matter of the full stop follow- 
ing the letter I. Since there was no full stop 
there, he drilled a small hole where it should 
have been and inserted a tiny copper pin to 
simulate the missing character. The pin 
gave him away because it had not been 
burnished down to the level of the rest of 
the letters. 

Counterfeits are usually worthless unless 
one can pass them off without detection. 
But there are certain counterfeits which 
are worth more in metal actually than the 
original coin for which they were substi- 
tuted. These are the famous platinum imi- 
tations of gold coins made about 1866 in 
South America. Platinum has commanded 
a high value in recent years because of the 
demand for it in jewelry and its use in 
scientific instruments. But there was a 
time when a great deal of platinum was 
found in the South American silver mines 
and cast aside because the miners did not 
know what todo withit. Some shrewd per- 
son discovered that it was a workaple metal, 
slightly heavier than gold, hard enough to 
withstand wear, and altogether desirable 
for counterfeiting. Up to that time gold 
coins were difficult to imitate because of 
their weight. Platinum obviated that diffi- 
culty, and, when washed with gold, made 
an excellent substitute, for gold circulates 
slowly and it would be a long time before 
the plating wore off and the other metal 
showed underneath. 


Supplying Missing Links 


The most common of these platinum 
counterfeits are the well-made copies of 


| gold twenty-real pieces of Queen Isabella II 
| of Spain, but I have also seen American 


five and ten dollar pieces so counterfeited. 
Before platinum became more valuable 
than gold they used to be refused in banks 
and shops. But now they are eagerly ac- 
cepted and melted down for their bullion 
value. 

Only Russia has used platinum for legiti- 
mate coinage. A large part of the world’s 
supply of platinum used to come from the 
imperial mines in the Ural Mountains, and 
the government then had no other profita- 


ble way of disposing of the metal. The coins 


were never well received, probably because 
of their confusion with silver. But there 
are rumors that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment is considering the issue of platinum 
coins to try to reéstablish the fearfully de- 
preciated Russian paper currency. 

Coins do more than throw corroborative 
light on historical events. In some cases 


| they actually supply data missing in the 
| records which would otherwise remain in 


the limbo of forgotten things. There is an 
old tradition of the Christian Church, for 
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instance, that the Apostle Thomas, fa- 
miliarly known as Doubting Thomas, went 
to India as a missionary. The Apocrypha 
contains a book known as the Acts of St. 
Thomas, in which is revealed how the dis- 
ciple converted one Gondapharnes, King 
of India, to Christianity. 

As far as history can tell us, no such king 
of India ever lived. But in 1838 coins were 
found in Northwestern India bearing the 
name of Gondapharnes. Thus the tradition 
was corroborated and the apocryphal book 
found to contain the truth. Shortly after- 
ward other coins of the same period were 
discovered, lacking the name, but bearing 
a new inscription. This time it was GREAT 
SAVIOUR, KING OF KINGS. No numismatist 
will go so far as to declare that this in- 
scription refers to the king’s conversion, 
but it may very likely be so. 

There is another case where the names of 
several of the kings of Bactria, a Greek 
kingdom in Asia, are known only from 
coins. From the evidence of the coinage, 
its dates, quantity and design, a skeleton 
can be formed of the history of the settle- 
ment, and from the portraits they bear 
whole families of royal personages have 
been suddenly dragged from oblivion and 
given form and feature. 


Tokens of Hard Times 


Coins are invaluable to the student of 
art history, too, because the rise and fall of 
the art of numismatics through the cen- 
turies follows exactly the mutations of sculp- 
ture, architecture and painting. When the 
culture of Greece was at its apogee, about 
400 B.C., Greek coins were at their finest. 
Thereafter came a steady decline until, 
in the first century B.C., the art seemed 
almost a lost one. 

With the Roman ascendancy, however, 
coins improved, and the clean-cut portrait- 
ure of Roman coins is quite comparable to 
their skill in portrait sculpture. 

Another high point came in the Renais- 
sance. At the behest of the Medici and the 
Sforzas, the best artists and the most skill- 
ful silversmiths turned their attention to 
coins, and we find pieces from the immortal 
hand of that melancholy and cultivated 
gentleman, Leonardo da Vinci, and by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, boisterous and lovable brag- 
gart. Cellini’s Autobiography tells at 
length of the portrait coin he designed bear- 
ing the head of Alexander, the mulatto 
Medici. 

Numismatics performs another service 
for art in identifying some of the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture. The winged 
Victory of Samothrace might have been 
forever nameless had not a reproduction of 
it been found on a coin. We know that cer- 
tain statues existed only from reproductions 
on Greek money. The Olympian Zeus of 
Phidias would be nothing more than a 
myth were it not for its image on an Olym- 
pian coin of the fifth century B.C. 

Two of the most interesting phases of 
Americana are private gold and token coin- 
ages. Tokens are issues in the form of 
currency, usually put out by other than 
government authorities in order to supply 
the needs of trade when the official coinage 
is not sufficient. They have often become 
necessary during war periods. For example, 
there were over 6000 varieties of one-cent 
pieces issued during the Civil War for the 
purpose of making change. Most of them 
bore names of private concerns and some 
device indicating the business or profession 
of the issuing party. There is one quaint 
specimen with the inscription: TEETH Ex- 
TRACTED WITHOUT PAIN By B. P. BELKNAP 
on one side, and an anchor with a piece of 
cable on the other. Doubtless this was in- 
tended to symbolize Doctor Belknap’s se- 
cure reputation in the community, but 
somehow it tends to bring painfully to mind 
some of the more antiquated methods of 
extracting teeth. 

Other American tokens were issued at 

The 
famous Hard Times tokens appeared dur- 
ing the presidency of Andrew Jackson, due 


divers times when coins were short. 
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Little brothers to the lamps that light 
your home, these National MAzpa Auto 
Lamps embody the same high quality 
and well-known dependability. 

Look for the Mazpa mark, shown in 
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Your dealer has for you, free, ‘a handy 
metal kit for your “ spares"’. Keep an extra 
lamp or two in your car for not even 
Mazpa Lamps can last always—and you'll 
be insured against future inconvenience, 
many possible troubles, and the dangers 
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Don't shave with a SAW/ 


HE shave is the test of a blade. If your face 

is tender after shaving, you are being scraped 
by saw-teeth! Probably you’ve been led to believe 
that this was a necessary deficiency of blade-making. 
It’s time you switched to Ever-Ready. 


For Ever-Ready has “the keenest edge in the world” 
—straight as a die—scratchless because it’s toothless. 
There’s a scientific reason. 


BUSINESS EDGE 


| SAME 
RIGIDITY 

EXAMINE AN EVER-READY BLADE. It’s built like 
a barber’s razor. Notice how heavy and sturdy it is! We 
use thick, tough steel. That’s why Ever-Ready. comes 
through smiling —in spite of the most rigorous edging 
process ever applied to a blade —in spite of 3 miles of 
careful honing and 1800 feet of delicate stropping. 

Notice the steel backbone! This backbone makes 
Ever-Ready absolutely rigid. \t meets the stiffest beard 
unflinchingly—and shaves the most stubborn whiskers 
with clean, unstuttering strokes! 

Ever-Ready is triple-tested before it leaves our factory, 
to insure that every blade in every package is 100% 
perfect! Sold Everywhere. 

Don’t be harnessed by habit to a razor that isn’t giving 
you complete satisfaction! Mail us twenty cents today, to 
cover mailing, and we will 
send miniature “grip-full 
of shaving aids” — contain- 
ing standard Ever-Ready 
Razor with Ever-Ready 
Radio Blades, and two 
other shaving requisites. 


This trial offer is limited. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 
CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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to the upset in fiscal matters caused by the 
controversy over the United States Bank. 
Some of these bore mottoes expressing the 
political beliefs of their issuers and form an 
amusing display of tabloid political propa- 
ganda. The Civil War tokens produced 


| such succinct gems of political bias as THE 


UNION Must BE PRESERVED and DoWwN 


WITH REBELLION. 


From their very nature, tokens are worth 
less than the metallic value they represent. 
Many are used in Europe today where cur- 
rency is depreciated. When the franc began 
to drop in France, silver and gold dis- 
appeared almost miraculously from circu- 
lation, and presumably found their way into 
modern counterparts of the ancient hoards: 
In old stockings and leather bags hidden 
under hearthstones in peasant houses. The 
government finally offered to buy it back 
at a premium. Then it proceeded to pour 
into the treasury coffers at the rate of mil- 
lions of francs a day. Meanwhile France 
has issued a new series of coins made of an 
alloy of bronze and aluminum, of the color 
of pale gold, but lighter even than silver. 

The story of private gold parallels one of 
the most romantic periods of our pioneer 
history—that mad scramble of the forty- 
niners in the days of the California gold 
rush. The Coast was a comparatively 
peaceful wilderness before gold was dis- 
covered there in 1848. Trading among the 
settlers was carried on largely in kind, and 
what need there was for specie was easily 
supplied in regular shipments by way of 


| the Isthmus. Money could not be shipped 


overland with safety because in the long, 
slow trek across the plains and over the 
Rockies it was constantly subject to at- 
tack by lawless bandits and Indians. 

So, when thousands upon thousands of 


| gold-mad Easterners began to pour into 
| California, the supply of coinage soon be- 
| came pitifully inadequate. These folk 
| scorned paper money, and not without rea- 
| son, for in those days there was no telling 


when a bank note was worth the paper it was 
printed on. Wildcat issues were plentiful, 


| and many of the issuing Eastern banks had 


no gold in their vaults to back up their 
paper. There was no government paper 
money as yet—the first United States 
Treasury notes being issued in 1861. 


Private Coinage 


Out there in California was gold in in- 
gots, gold in shapeless lumps, gold in dust— 
but no gold coins. For a time gold dust be- 
came the accepted medium of exchange. 
Then some of the assaying companies that 
sprang up like mushrooms in San Francisco 
decided to issue their own gold coin. The 
United States laws expressly forbade the 
separate states to issue money, but nothing 
was said about private companies. This 
strange loophole in the law had been taken 
advantage of as early as the 30's, when 
Georgia and North Carolina boasted pri- 
vate mints. In California the firm of Norris, 
Grieg & Norris was the first to mint private 
gold. This was in May, 1849, but soon a 
number of companies were striking their 
own coins in denominations ranging from 
five to fifty dollars. 

This went on until 1855, although the 
Mormons in Utah, and certain private firms 


| in Colorado during the Pike’s Peak gold 
| craze, made private gold coins until 1861. 


In 1864 the Government passed a law which 


| put a stop to the practice, but by that time 


it was estimated that more than $10,000,000 
worth had been minted. 

The new law further declared that pri- 
vate gold was no longer legal tender; many 
of the pieces were not full weight, being 
alloyed with silver and even copper. Then 
there was another gold rush, this time to 
the United States Mint, established in San 
Francisco almost simultaneously with the 
passage of the law, to turn in the worthless 
private coins for their equivalent value in 
legitimate United States currency. 

Hence the extreme rarity of these private 
issues and the high premiums paid for them 


| by collectors. About 1909 a New York 
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bank found, in a consignment of gold from 
South America, a twenty-dollar gold piecé 
issued by Wass, Molitor & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco and dated 1855. It brought $500 at 
auction a few months later, and now would 
have probably twice that value. 

It fell to the lot of a privately issued coin 
to bring the record coin price at public auc- 
tion. This piece was the Brasher doubloon, 
so called because it was issued by a New 
York jeweler named Ephraim Brasher, who 
had a shop on Cherry Street. It is actually 
the first gold coin ever minted in the 
United States, for it bears the date 1787. It 
is a large piece, made of pure gold and 
stamped with a crude version of the eagle 
and shield on one side, and a rising sun on 
the other to symbolize the birth of the new 
republic. 


Her Weight in Silver 


At this time no mint was operating, and 
the fiscal matters of the new government 
had not been put to rights. It is therefore 
probable that this coin was designed as a 
pattern for a New York State copper cent, 
but struck in gold as a sample to make a 
better showing before the legislators to 
whom Brasher appealed for a coinage per- 
mit. Only six copies are known, the first 
having been turned up with a spadeful of 
dirt by a laborer working in an excavation 
in Philadelphia, and sold for a few cents. I 
believe that this same copy was the one 
knocked down under the hammer for $6200 
at the Stickney sale in 1907. This high 
price was due rather to a contest between 
two wealthy collectors who coveted the 
coin than to its intrinsic value as a rarity. 

Pre-Revolutionary coins in America are 
crude samples of die cutting at best, but 
their historical value places them high in 
the collector’s estimation. Deservedly the 
best known Colonial piece is the Pine Tre« 
shilling, so called because the first examples 
bore on one side a rough approximation of a 
pine tree, with the words, in quaint spell- 
ing: OF MASATHUSETS. Issues made in later 
years, but all bearing the date 1652, had an 
oak or willow instead of a pine tree, but 
most of the pictorial attempts are quite 
unrecognizable as to genus. It’s a tree; 
that is all. ; 

One of the most interesting things about 
many specimens of this coin is their irregu- 
lar shape. At first glance one would sup- 
pose that they had been minted that way, 
but good specimens prove that they were 
approximately round. The irregular edges 
were due to the ancient game of clipping 
the coins and saving the fragments to be 
melted up and sold as silver in bulk. Our 
Puritan fathers seem not to have been 
above this mild form of dishonesty. The 
difficulty was later obviated in part by in- 
corporating a circle in the design. If the 
coin was filed or clipped beyond the circle 
it was worthless. 

In his Grandfather’s Chair, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne spins an interesting yarn about 
the Pine Tree shilling. It seems that John 
Hull, master of the Massachusetts mint, 
had a daughter of marriageable age, and 
when a suitor finally courted and won her, 
he staged this finely dramatic scene: He 
placed the girl on one tray of a large bal- 
ance scale and had his servants pour newly 
minted Pine Tree shillings into the other 
until the balance arm was level. Then the 
honest mint master addressed his future 
son-in-law: ‘‘Take these shillings for my 
daughter’s portion, and thank heaven for 
her. It is not every wife that is worth her 
weight in silver.’”” We do not know how 
heavily Hawthorne was leaning on his 
imagination for this pretty story, but the 
records do tell us that the girl’s dowry 
amounted to $2500. This sum would have 
made 10,000 Pine Tree shillings, and that 
number would weigh 125 pounds. A trim 
lass, if the tale be true. 

Another Colonial series of great interest is 
the Higley copper, minted between 1737 
and 1739. John Higley was a blacksmith 
near Granby, Connecticut, who owned a 
small copper mine. The British Colonial 
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Mrs. Cora M, Grecory in the garden 


f her home at Dallas, Texa 


Miss Jean McLean (at righ 
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nicest thing to 


MY DAUGHTER JEAN,” 
writes Mrs. McLean, “was made 


sarticularly mise rable wher she 





I 

fell victim to a series of painful 
skin eruptions. They were so bad 
that I persuaded her to try Yeast. 
She did, ar ad nor troubl 
ntil she ste PP d eatir g Yeast. 


Then the eruptions began or 
ore. She began the Yeast ag 





and again was all right—until she 
topped. A third time the trouble 
broke out, but after this third ex 
perience she ate the Yea 
faithfully. This was a year a 
and she hasn’t had any skin 
trouble since. I believe th: 





Yeast keeps her system 


good condition that there will be 
no further trouble.” 
Mrs. Danitet McLean, 


Glendale, Los Angeles, Calif 











Millions keep well this 


easy, 
natural way 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu 
larly every day, one cake before each me al. Eat 
it just plain in small pieces, or on 
fruit juice, milk or water. For const! 
sicians say it is best to dissolve on 
water (not scalding) before meals 


going to bed. (Train yourself to re 





habits.) Dangerous cathartics will 
become unnecessary. 
Make Fleischmann’s Yeast a regular part of 


your daily diet. Your digestion will become 
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(Continued from Page 70 
government forbade the smelting of copper 
by colonists and, of course, allowed no coins 
to be minted except under its authority. 
Therefore Higley’s boldness in making coins 
is doubly remarkable. He struck only cop- 
per pieces of the value of threepence, but 
produced several varieties, the rarest hav- 
ing as its chief device a wheel with the 
legend, THE WHEELE GOES’ ROUND. 
Whether this indicated his defiance of the 
law, or simply referred to the wheelwright 
side of his blacksmithing business, would be 
hard to tell. 

The supposed cupidity of dealers, even 
the most reputable ones, is frequently a 
sore point with amateurs and collectors. 
But it is my personal belief that there are 
no regular dealers who demand extortionate 
prices or willingly deceive a customer. To 
be sure, some may not be as scientifically 
accurate in their knowledge of certain issues 
as they might be, but the subject is too big 
for one man to become an authority in all 
its ramifications. As far as prices go, it 
must be remembered that coins are at best a 
slow-moving commodity. Considering the 
dealer’s overhead and the fact that a coin 
may stay in his trays for years before just 
the collector who wants that particular 
piece turns up, he has a right to demand a 
good margin over the purchase price. 

Dealers have more to contend with than 
is usually supposed. There is always some 
dogged person who brings in a coin of a cer- 
tain date which he has heard is of great 
value. Usually his informant has neglected 
to say, if, indeed, he knew himself, that only 
one particular die variety or mint issue of 
that date is valuable. Then the dealer must 
patiently put up with much noisy abuse be- 
cause he will not offer a high price for a coin 
of practically no value at all. 

Dates are misleading to the uninitiated in 
many ways. A recent issue of a prominent 
New York newspaper contained a small ad- 
vertisement which read as follows: 

Coin dated 1335. 
Best offer takes it. 


More than 550 years old. 


The merest beginner in numismatics 
would know at once that this was impossi- 
ble, because the first coin ever dated in our 
numerals was issued in 1424. The coin ad- 
vertised was simply a modern Mohamme- 
dan piece of North Africa or Asia dated in 
the 1335th year of the Mohammedan Fra, 
which began in 622 A.D., the date of the 
Hegira. Therefore the 1335th year of the 
Mohammedan Fra, allowing for the differ- 
ence between our solar year and the Moham- 
medan lunar year, would be 1917 in the 
Christian Era. The advertiser thought in 
all good faith that an ancient coin had mi- 
raculously come into his hands, whereas it 
was barely ten years old. 


Coins With Signatures 


The first coin actually dated in a year of 
the Christian Era was struck by the Cru- 
saders in 1252 A.D., but the inscription and 
date were both written out in Arabic, the 
coin bearing no numerals. Roman imperial 
coins frequently indicated the date by a 
reference to the year of the emperor’s 
power—for example, TR. P. VI. COS. IIII, 
meaning the fourth consulship and the sixth 
tribuneship of Nero, which other records 
tell us was 59-60 A.D. 

The practice of signing coins with the 
name of the designer began thousands of 
years ago. The silver decadrachm of Syra- 
cuse, which is usually conceded to be the 
most beautiful coin ever made, was minted 
about 410 B.C. and bore the names of 
Kimon or Evainetos, both engravers in the 
Syracusan mint. Many other coin issues 
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since have been signed, and now that the 
tempest over the Lincoln penny has sub- 
sided, all American coins bear the initials of 
the artist. 

Victor D. Brenner, the distinguished 
medalist, was much criticized when the 
Lincoln penny was first issued in 1909. The 
artist’s perfectly natural act of signing his 
work was treated by some as an attempt 
at publicity. Finally new dies were pre- 
pared and the remainder of the 1909 issue 
as well as the issues of all subsequent dates 
were minted without the offending initials. 


Some Ancient Pocket Pieces 


It was entirely excusable for the public to 
be ignorant of the ancient and dignified 
precedents for the signing of coins. Most 
people had never seen a signed piece and it 
wouldn’t have made a bit of difference if 
they had. Lincoln, not Brenner, was being 
honored by this new coin, and so on. But 
the self-appointed critics quite overlooked a 
more contemporary precedent. The fact 
was that the Indian-head penny, the very 
coin superseded by the Lincoln design, had 
been signed ever since it was first minted 
in 1860. If you will look on the obverse 
side of a good copy, among the ends of 
ribbon on the feathered headdress you will 
find the letter L, indicating that Mr. Long- 
acre, once chief engraver of the mint, was 
responsible for the design. 

Mr. Brenner is no longer alive to fight for 
his rights, but subsequent sculptors have all 
signed their coins, Fraser on the buffalo 
nickel, Weinman on the dime and fifty-cent 
piece, MacNeil on the quarter, and De Fran- 
cisci on the peace dollar. Saint-Gaudens 
had signed the twenty-dollar gold piece be- 
fore the Lincoln penny was issued, but that 
particular coin was hardly calculated to 
give him too much free publicity. 

When the mint stops issuing a new coin 
to change the design a howl usually goes 
up that it was withdrawn because it 
would not stack. This has been said of the 
buffalo nickel and of the Saint-Gaudens 
twenty-dollar gold piece. But the fact re- 
mains that no coin has ever been issued 
from the United States Mint that won't 
stack. Saint-Gaudens’ design was changed 
because it was found that the relief was so 
high that the coin wore badly. With gold, 
serviceability is important, for when a pre- 
cious metal wears off the coin’s value in 
weight is decreased. Unscrupulous persons 
have devised various methods of sweating 
gold to get more than its full value, such as 
shaking coins in thick bags and then burn- 
ing the bag to melt down the particles, or 
placing them in baths of acid. 

Weight has always been of prime im- 
portance in coinage. There have been times 
in the history of numismatics when money 
talked and meant just what it said. The 
Roman libra was actually a pound of 
bronze made up into one coin. The English 
pound sterling, and the sign used to in- 
dicate it— £—is a reminiscence of this Latin 
word for pound. The Swedish eight daler 
was a piece of copper measuring one foot 
by two feet four inches, and weighing 
thirty-one pounds! 

But very few coins today are worth their 
actual weight in metal, except gold, which, 
of course, is the standard. Our silver is 
worth just half its face value. For a few 
years the United States issued gold pieces 
worth actually more than their face value, 
but this was due to a sudden change in the 
ratio between gold and silver. Some of 
these early half eagles were worth $5.25, 
which accounts for their great rarity; they 
were melted up for their metal value. 

The largest and finest general collections 
are undoubtedly in the national museums 
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in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Lenin- 
grad. The Bibliotheque Nationale collec- 
tion, started by Louis XIV’s gift of his 
own specimens, contains some of the finest 
ancient and medieval coins in the world. 
Much of Louis’ collection is still in the 
original morocco-leather trays made es- 
pecially for it. To obtain the leather, a 
special treaty had to be signed with Mo- 
rocco, then on hostile terms with France. 
It is only recently that some of the original 
trays have been discarded and new ones 
made to take their place. 

The Russian imperial collection in the 
Hermitage in Leningrad is very fine also, 
and coin collectors all over the world trem- 
bled for its fate when the Red Revolution 
came in 1919. But there was a 
providence watching over it, for Luna- 
charsky, the Soviet Commissioner for Pub- 
lic Instruction, happened to be a coin en- 
thusiast, and his first official acts 
was to place guards at the Hermitage in 
order that it should not be molested. 

About a year ago I was talking with 
Theodore Reinach, the famous French nu- 
mismatic authority. Hegaveit as his opin- 
ion that the United States buffalo nickel is 
the finest coin being minted in the world at 
the present day from every point of view: 
Artistic excellence, serviceability and ap- 
propriateness to the issuing country. 

Indeed, the buffalo nickel is a not incon- 
siderable work of art. If you don’t believe 
it, put it under a magnifying glass or, if 
you are in New York, stoop down in back 
of one of the Subway or L turnstiles and 
look at it through the large lens installed on 
these machines to detect substitutions. The 
design is bold and simple, sufficiently hig] 
in relief to be striking, but devoid of the 
finicky detail which makes so many de- 
signs lose their effectiveness when worn 
thin by circulation. It was modeled by the 
distinguished American James 
Earle Fraser. His initial—a small F—is 
under the date. 


spec ial 


one of 


sculptor, 


Prominent Numismatists 


The finest private collection of classical 
coins in America belongs to Mr. E. T. 
Newell, president of the American Numis- 
matic Society, who is among the world’s 
foremost authorities on Greek and Roman 
A private collector such as Mr. 
Newell deserves infinitely for 
the accuracy and completeness of his col- 
lection than does a state museum, which 
receives many bequests and has the serv- 
ices of numerous experts over long peri- 
ods of years. Mr. Newell is a man still 
in his thirties, and is a living refutation of 
the general belief that a numismatist wears 
a long beard and has one foot in the grave. 

In Europe one of the most distinguished 
students of numismatics is King Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy. His work on Ital- 
ian coins is said to be the last 
subject. Enrico Caruso, the 
} 


a fine collection, which 


coins. 


more credit 


word on the 
tenor, owned 
sold 


He bought nothing bu 


was shortly 


after his death. t 
gold pieces. 

America has public 
tions. The museum of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society in New York 
several splendid coin series and one of the 
best displays of military medals and deco- 
rations in the world. There are excellent 
collections also in the National Museum in 
Washington, the State Library at Hartford, 
Connecticut; the Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society in Cleveland, the Municipal 
Museum in Rochester, the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, the Fine Arts Museum in 
Newark, New Jersey, and the Omaha Pub- 
lic Library. The last named is particularly 
interesting for its Americana. 


4y ) 
several fine collec- 


houses 
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“Oh, I mean Well, it’s rather sud- 
den, isn’t it? And rather lacking in detail. 
Where would we go and what would we do 
when we got there?” 

Allan Deering contemplated his knees. 
“When we got there,”” he announced mus- 
ingly, ‘‘we'd sit down 

“Ts that all?” 
and look at the ocean. Or we 
might look at a palm tree. And after a 
while I'd say, ‘Why, it isn’t a palm tree at 
all; it’s a breadfruit tree!’ Then I’d go 
and collect a little breadfruit and we'd eat 
it, and after that we’d look at the ocean 


again.’ 

“And when we got tired of looking at the 
ocean?” 

““We'd look at each other,”’ said the boy; 
and added, hastily, ‘‘ Or go fishing.”’ 

Fay laughed again. She was thinking of 
mamma, wondering what mamma would 
say to this charming idyl? And thinking of 
mamma, her mood changed suddenly; she 
became in an instant a practical young 
woman who must play her part in a drama 
that was, that always had been, inevitable. 

‘“‘It sounds very nice,” she said abruptly, 
“but you can’t run away from things. You 
just can’t. I think I'll walk up the 
beach, Allan, if you don’t mind.” 

“‘You’d rather I didn’t go with you?” 

“Well, I—I've got something to think 
out, and I ve 

‘All right, Fay. See you tonight at the 
I’m going into the ocean.” 


big doings. 

‘“You know, I do like you, Allan.’ 

He stood smiling somewhat fixedly down 
at her. ‘‘Do you, Fay? Well, I like you 
too. And some day, if I ever get a break, 
maybe I'll up and tell you so. How’s that 
for a passionate declaration? But just keep 
it in mind, won’t you?”’ 

‘ Allan!”’ she exclaimed; and would have 
told him then and there that she couldn’t 
keep it in mind, that her father was bank- 
rupt and that she was going to marry Willy 
Salter. 

But Deering had dashed off like a 
sprinter after his passionate declaration. 
She watched him till he dived, with acurving 
lunge of his lean young body, into the green 
wall of an advancing wave. 

Then she started up the beach, and had 
got almost free of the crowd and past the 
last cluster of striped sun umbrellas, when 
whatever fate was directing the human 
pageant that morning caused her to meet 
Willy Salter coming up from the sea. 

Willy had had his swim. He stood, drip- 
ping, before her, his round, good-natured 
face as red as an August moon. ‘‘’Lo, Fay! 
Walking?” 

“Yep,” said Fay 

‘“Mind if I trot along? I need the exer- 
Mean I'd like to talk to you. Never 
seem to get a chance to see you alone these 
days, what with so darned much going on.” 

““Come along,” said Fay, feeling preda- 
tory. 

They walked up the beach into the sand 


cise. 


dunes 

There they sat down in the lee of a shel- 
tered slope, and the girl thought: ‘It’s 
coming. He's going to propose to me, and 
I’m going to accept him.”” But she was not 
in the least excited or upset over the pros- 
pect. Rather, her feeling was one of impa- 
tience to be done with it. 

Willy had appropriated one of her hands. 
Now he kissed it. This, she understood, 
was a prelude. “ Fay, I’m crazy about you. 
You know it. And you like me, don’t you, 
Fay? You like me a little bit, don’t you?” 

“T like you a lot, Willy.” 

‘Well, then—uh—what | 
you marry me, Fay?” 

It had come even sooner than she'd ex- 


mean— will 


pected. Well, so much the better. She 

turned and looked at him calmly. ‘‘Are 

you sure you want me to, Willy?” 
“Huh? Why, of course I’m sure!”’ ex- 


claimed the heir to the Salter millions; and 
added, reasonably: “Seems to me we're 
pretty darned well suited to each other. 
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(Continued from Page 17 


I mean, we know each other so well, and 
uh--we both ride on the same merry-go- 
round, and our families know each other 
so well, and—uh wa 

““But suppose we weren't quite so well 
suited to each other. Suppose, for instance, 
that I’d fallen off the merry-go-round. 
Would that make any difference to you?”’ 

“T don’t get you, Fay,”’ returned Willy 
blankly. 

“What I mean is, do you want to marry 
me? Or do you want to marry the pretty- 
pretty princess in your mother’s fairy tale? 
Suppose I didn’t belong to your world, 
Willy— because it really is a world. Sup- 
pose I hadn't a cent to my name.” 

“But what’s the use of supposing?” 

‘I’m asking you, Willy.” 

He gazed at her in astonishment; then 
uttered his good-natured laugh. ‘Girls,’ 
he said, ‘“‘beat me! Of course it’s you I 
want, Fay. I’ve got money enough for 
both of us, if that’s what you're driving at, 


and a whole lot more than enough. And 
I—uh—I don’t like to talk about such 
things, but—well, I’m not tight or—uh 


anything like that. I mean, you'll always 
have all you want, and Oh, shucks, 
Fay! Let’s not be so blamed practical. 
Look at what a beautiful morning it is! 
Look at the sky! Look at the ocean!” 

Fay said, as he once more pressed her 
hand to his lips, ‘‘ You don’t happen to see 
a palm tree anywhere on the horizon, d 
you, Willy?” 

“A what? A palm tree? What do you 


mean—a palm tree?” 
“Nothing. I was just thinking of—of 
the South Sea Islands. Have you ever 


thought of the South Sea Islands, Willy?” 

“Never! Why should I?” 

“You shouldn't, and neither should I 
And that being the case I'll be glad to 
marry you, Willy. The sooner the better, 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Fay!” he cried, and taking her in his 
arms, kissed her on the lips. 

It was not, she thought afterward, dress- 
ing in her bathhouse, so bad as she had 
feared it might be. He had kissed her quite 
nicely, with a kind of blundering, boyish 
fervor. He was a nice little boy whom she 
would marry and live with and keep prop- 
erly under her thumb for the rest of their 
wedded lives. And all would be well with 
her and with mamma, and perhaps with 
her father too. But she was not quite so 
sure about her father. 

“Now how,’’ muttered Fay, with unnat- 
ural petulance, ‘“‘does one get sand in one’s 
shirt?”’ Irritably, she finished her dressing 
and flung out of her bathhouse. 

In the entrance corridor she came face to 
face with Allan Deering. “I hope you en- 
joyed your walk up the beach,”’ he said 
bluntly—-so bluntly that Fay was aston- 
ished. Then she was very, very angry. In 
fact, she was simply furious. 

“‘T did!’’ she snapped, looking up at him 
“And anyway, I didn’t ask Willy to go with 
me. And-—I mean—I think it’s perfectly 
silly of you even to consider the South Sea 
Islands! As though that were anything 
more than a foolish, foolish dream!”’ 

“Fay, you're beautiful!” 

“‘ And as for our love scene in the pageant 
tonight, you needn’t embrace me at all if 
you don’t want to, because I really don’t 
care whether you embrace me or not 
And—I mean a 

“Why, Fay? What’sthe matter? You're 
erying!”’ 

“T’m not!" exclaimed the girl. ‘Cry 
ing? What on earth have I got to cry 
about? Let me go, Allan.”’ 

“See you tonight, beautiful!”’ 

“Oh, don’t!”’ she breathed, and, darting 
past him, ran out into the blinding sun- 
light, crossed the parking space, climbed 
into her car and drove madly home with 
the word “beautiful”’ still ringing in her 
ears. 

Mamma, by a prodigious effort, had risen 
and was wandering distractedly about the 
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living room when Fay burst in. “It’s my 
morning to fix flowers,” quavered mamma 
piteously, “but I can’t do it I just can’t! 


Why should I fix flowers while Rome 
burns?—-or whatever it is I mean. You 
know what I mean, Fay, and Darling, 
why do you look at me like that? Have 


you—you haven’t got news for me, have 
you, Fay?”’ 

“Yep,” said Fay 
“Oh, my dear! My darling! My own 
sweet little girl! You—you don’t mean 
that you’ve decided to marry Willy?” 

‘“‘T’m engaged to him,”’ announced Fay, 
standing rigidly before her mother. ‘So 
you can go ahead with your flowers, 
mamma. And if you want my advice, I 
wouldn’t put orange calendulas in a green 
jade bowl. The effect is a little too bizarre 
and tropical. The Langleys,’”’ she added 
gravely, ‘‘are never are they, 
mamma?” 


tropical, 


ui 

UMMER night; a full August moon 
WJ rising flushed and jovial from the sea; 
a huge cardinal disk that was pure gold by 
the time it had topped the birches on the 
brink of the Salter estate. On the lawn be- 
fore the house, other imitation moons, 
electric spotlights and arc lamps that 
played white streams of glamour over the 
actors in the pageant. 

In a wide circle about the open-air the- 
ater, about the improvised grassy 
the audience 
called for the exercise of a general stoicism. 
Heroic audience, golden moon, brilliant 
spotlights, soft music, hopefully designed 
to create a mood. Schubert’s Serenade, 
Ethelbert Nevin’s Narcissus, Grieg’s Pa- 
pillon. The mood not precisely clear, per- 
haps; for the pageant conceives itself to 
be laid in Merrie England; the England 
of Percy’s Reliques and the brave, bawdy 


stage, 


sat tn wooden chairs that 


ballads that would be so censorable nowa 
days. Mrs. Salter’s blank, blank 
verse is better. The Serenade and Papillor 
are better. And best of all is the dance of 
the princess, who has strayed, without 
knowing it, into the realm of the fairies, 
and who trips with them a gay and riotous 


Dear 


measure surprisingly resembling the black 
bottom. 

““That’s Fay Langley 
really? She really is 
And really, she dances 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, I do, really 

Then the minstrel appears. The orchestra 
strikes up Pale Hands I’ve Loved, the min- 
strel strums his property lute, or dulcimer, 
or whatever it is, and begins to make love 


Isn't she lovely, 
an awfully sweet girl 


quite professionally, 


to the princess. 

“Hello, beautiful!’ whispered the min- 
strel, approaching the fairy throne on which 
the princess was sitting 

‘Allan, for heaven’s sake 

‘Fair dame, I greet thee with my heart’s 
own song!”’ (Sotto voce, pianissimo): “Fay 
dear, you're a knock-out in that costume.” 

Fortissimo, accelerando **And if it please 
thee, I will then disclose my prowess ‘gainst 
the dragon that resides in yonder wood!” 
Softly, with feeling **What an incredible 
lot of people there are in the world! Save 
me five minutes after the show, will you, 
Fay? I’ve got something to tell you.” 

‘‘Good minstrel,’ declaimed the princess 
reply, “I will e’en grant thy 
chivalrous request Under her breath 
‘Allan, you mustn’t! Oh, please don’t 
stand looking at me like that!”’ 

‘‘Beauteous lady,” said the minstrel, ‘I 
will meet thee in the garden where the 
August roses bloom.” 

And at that dear Mrs. Salter, the author- 
ess, who was standing concealed in some 
shrubbery near by, murmured to herselt, 
“‘I don’t remember to have written that 


loudly in 


line.” 

But it sounded so well that she decided, 
after the manner of an author, that 
really must have written it. 

Continued on Page 76) 


she 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Then she saw the evil knight, who was 
Willy her son, advance into the spotlight, 
and her maternal heart expanded. Willy 
had told her at dinner that he was going to 
marry Fay Langley—a piece of news that 
For Fay was a 
lovely, lovely girl, and belonged to a family 
with impeccable social attributes. 

The pageant went on. The evil knight 
sneered evilly and openly at the minstrel, 
asserting, in poetic language, that the latter 
was a washout, while he himself was a 
king’s son. 

Then the dragon appeared, walking on 
six pairs of silk-clad legs, which were recog- 
nized, with exclamations, by various par- 
ents in the audience. ‘‘Good heavens!” 
uttered one distraught mother, in a voice 
that penetrated unexpectedly the still night 


” 


“‘Betty’s got a run in her stocking! 


The evil knight attempts to draw his 
sword. It sticks. He tugs at the handle. 
It sticks. He gives a violent jerk. The 
sword flies up and out of his hand, describ- 
ing a glittering parabola in the air. Ap- 
plause and cheers. 

But now Willy has recovered his sword. 


| He faces the dragon. The dragon sticks out 


its tongue. On the end of its tongue is a 
flaming sparkler, such as children delight 
to set off on the Fourth of July. Red fire 
issues from the beast’s nostrils. It is really 
quite an artistic dragon. Prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Willy makes a few passes with his sword, 
staggers and falls down, rather comforta- 
bly, on the greensward. He is not, then, an 


| authentic king’s son, but a false alarm. For 


none but a true prince may slay the horrible 
dragon. Willy dies. 

Applause, stifled instantly by 
sounds of “‘Sh-h! Sh-h!” 

Then the minstrel picks up the evil 
knight’s sword and with one mighty blow 
cuts off the dragon’s head, which really 


polite 


| comes off, after an unavoidable moment of 
| hesitation, while the rest of him curls up 


on the grass with his legs in the air. They 
are very pretty legs. The audience likes 
them. Enthusiastic cheers. 

But the minstrel has still to claim his 
reward. He approaches the princess. The 
orchestra plays Ouvre tes yeux bleus. But 
that seems to be a mistake, for shortly the 
musicians break off, and finally decide on 
the Meditation from Thais. 

The princess and the minstrel are in each 
other’s arms. “Well,” says the minstrel, 
‘thank heaven that’s over!” 

‘“* Aren’t you going to kiss me, stupid?” 

“Oh, yes! Sure! There you are, Fay. 
Now come on! Let’s beat it! You promised 


| me five minutes, you know.” 


“IT didn’t! And besides, I can’t just 
now. I’ve got to speak to Mrs. Salter, 
and / 

‘“T’ll wait for you in the rose garden.” 

‘All right,” she said hastily, as the ex- 
uberant audience, happily released from 
stoicism, swarmed down upon the mem- 
bers of the cast. 

Half an hour later she managed, by 
stealth and deception, to slip out of the 
house, where a dance was going on, and 
join Allan in the rose garden. They sat in 
the shadow of a flowering trellis, but the 
moon came through the leafy arch of their 


| shelter and sprayed them with light. There 


was a lacy pattern on Fay’s white breast 


| and on the skirt of her princess’ costume, 
| and there was a streak of moonlight on the 


young man’s forehead as he turned toward 
her and took her hands. 

“Fay, I’ve done it! This is what I 
wanted to tell you. I’m going to hop off 
Monday.” 

‘*Monday? You're going to—hop off?” 

‘Listen! When I got back to my hotel 


from the beach this morning I sent a tele- 


gram to my boss in New York telling him 


| that I was through with Wall Street. I told 


1im some other things too. I managed to 
say a good deal in that telegram.” 

“But, Allan, you’re not—you can’t be 
going!”’ 

“Yes, I am!’ 
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“To the South Sea Islands?” 

“T don’t know about that,”’ replied the 
young man grimly. ‘But, by Jove, I’m on 
my way! I’m going to get on a ship and go 
somewhere, and the farther away from 
civilization it is, the better.” 

“Then why ” Fay paused, trying to 
command her voice, which seemed sud- 
denly to have stuck in her throat. “I 
mean, why bother to tell me?”’ 

“‘T’m not bothering! That is, I’m telling 
you because I ” It was his turn to 
pause, to lift up his head and to stare at her 
queerly in the moonlight. ‘‘Gosh, Fay! 
I guess I’m crazy about you. Oh, of course 
Iam. I know that—and you know it too. 
You do know it, don’t you?”’ 

sed | ” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I—I suppose I do. But it’s no use, 
Allan,’”’ she cried desperately, closing her 
eyes to shut out that queer, shining look of 
his. ‘‘It’s no use!” 

“T know darned well it’s no use, and 
that’s why I’m going. Your family’d never 
consent to your marrying me. I’m decent 
enough, but I’m nothing, I’m nobody. 
I’m just a clerk in a bond house, that’s 
all.” 

“Oh, don't be so silly, Allan! 
that. It isn’t anything like that.” 

He laughed suddenly. ‘All right, all 
right! But you needn’t waste sympathy on 
me, Fay dear. I’m not so humble, inside, 
as I sound. In fact I’m not humble at all. 
And that’s why I’m saying good-by to you. 
Because I’m too damned proud—and 
maybe just a little bit too sensible—to ask 
any girl to marry me when I know I can’t 
support her. It would spoil everything. 
It always does. And I re 

‘‘But you're not asking me to marry 
you!” interrupted Fay, and felt instantly 
as though she’d come to the edge of an 
abyss. 

“No, I’m not. But just the same, I 
He was holding her hands tightly in his; 
he leaned toward her impulsively. ‘‘I love 
you, Fay. I’ve got a right to tell you that, 
haven’t I? Don’t think I’m a dud to 
tell you—and then beat it! I suppose it 
would be more noble if I lit out with- 
out saying a word, but I’m not feeling 
noble tonight. I’m feeling darned human, 
if anybody should ask you. And I want 
you to know—I want to kiss you just 
once.” 

“No, no, Allan! Please!” 

‘Listen, beautiful! I didn’t make this 
world, but I’ve got to live in it, and so have 
you. We've both got to walk a chalk line, 
and if our lines don’t happen to meet, whose 
fault is that? But there are times, mo- 
ments—and this is one of them—when it’s 
just people themselves who matter. This 
is our moment, Fay. Kiss me and tell me 
you love a little—because you do—and 
then I'll say good-by to you without pro- 
longing the agony.” 

“Allan!” cried Fay wildly. “You 
mustn’t say good-by to me! I couldn't 
bear it! You mustn’t go! You can’t, you 
can’t!” 

“Fay! Good Lord!” 

She was in his arms then, and his lips 
were on hers—a long, blinding kiss. The 
moon through the leaves of the trellis, a 
faint smell of roses—a smell that always 
had reminded Fay of funerals. Life was a 
funeral, a dark pageant in which one moved 
mechanically, without knowing where one 
was going. But there were moments when 
one fell out of line, when one stepped out 
of one’s réle. 

“If you leave me,”’ Fay heard herself 
saying, quite calmly, “I'll die.” 

And Allan Deering said in a kind of daze, 
“Well, anyway, I wasn’t going till Mon- 
day.” 

Which may or may not have been the 
proper answer. At any rate, it was all 
he could think of with Fay’s arms around 
his neck and her eyes not a hand’s breadth 
from his, glowing like twin points in the 
pattern of moonlight that seemed to have 
enmeshed them both. 

As for Fay, when she got home that 
night, she stood for a long time looking 
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at herself in the mirror. Her look was 
neither approving nor disapproving. It 
was merely critical. Finally she said aloud: 
“Engaged to one man and practically en- 
gaged to another! What a sweet, simple 
world it is! And what, in the name of 
heaven, am I going to do now? I guess I'd 
better sit up all night and think. Except 
that if I go to bed it’ll be better for my com 
plexion.” 

So she went to bed, and to her surprise 
found herself rapidly growing drowsy. 
“Well, anyway,” she reflected, as she sank 
into sweet oblivion, “‘ I’ve discovered some- 
thing I’ve always wanted to know. I’ve 
discovered that I’m not a really nice girl.” 
And profoundly comforted by this thought, 
she slept. 

Iv 

T TEN o'clock the next morning Fay 
was having breakfast with her father 
in thesun porch. She had found him sitting 
there, reading the Boston Sunday Herald 
when she came down; and inspired by their 
newly discovered intimacy, had poured out 
to him her whole story. ‘‘ The trouble with 
me is, dad, that I seem to be two distinct 
persons,”’ she said. “One of them is a nice, 
bright girl who knows her onions and how 
to grow them. This bright girl understands 
life. She understands that money doesn’t 
fall out of the moon and that marriage is a 
serious business, like selling bonds or going 
to war or playing contract bridge. The 
other Fay Langley is not so bright. Or 
maybe she’s brighter. I’m not sure about 
that. But anyway, she thinks the moon is 
something to put in her hair, and what she 
knows about life can’t be told to her own 

mother!” 

“How about her father?” 
James Langley, stroking his beard. 

“But, darling,’”’ replied Fay, with a 
troubled smile, “Iam telling you. At least 
I’m trying to. I want Willy because he’s 
practical, and I want Allan because he’s 
Allan, and there you have it. And I do 
wish, dad, that you'd tell me what to do!” 

“Kid, how can I?” 

“You can’t. I know that. And of course 
it’s perfectly outrageous of me not to know 
my own mind. But I Oh, if there were 
only a dragon to be killed, or some test like 
that! But all the dragons are dead and life 
isn’t a pageant.” 

“It is,” said her father slowly, 
way.” 

“Yes, inaway. But it doesn’t provide a 
test. At least, not when you want it. Last 
night, in Mrs. Salter’s fairy tale, it was 
easy enough to tell which was the king’s 
son. But this morning—how am I to 
know? It’s all so mixed up, so frightfully 
muddled!” 

“Listen, Fay!” said her father. “I can’t 
decide this thing for you. But I can give 
you a sort of rule to go by. It’s a rule I’ve 
followed pretty much all my life. In fact, 
I've broken it only once—and that once 
ruined me. I told you, I believe, that I 
went bankrupt because I trusted a man I 
really hadn’t any faith in.’’ Fay nodded 
and Mr. Langley went on: “I’ve always 
had an instinct about people—a definite 
feeling about their quality, their human 
value, and I think you're a good deal like 
me, Fay. You've got your mother’s looks, 
but you're like me inside. I found that out 
yesterday. True, isn’t it?”’ 

“True,” agreed the girl, ‘and beautiful!” 

“Beautiful? Well” Mr. Langley 
laughed gently—‘‘that’s as may be. But 
at any rate I’m no fool, and neither are 
you, my dear. You know, in your own 
heart—or in your mind, or wherever it is 
that this instinct functions—which one of 
these two boys is the better bet. And —get 
this straight —I think you're a wise kid to 
realize that you’re betting, and betting 
pretty heavily, on the man you choose 
Marriage is a shell game. Life’s a shell 
game. My advice to you is to play your 
own hunches. People know, way down in- 
side them, what they really want in life; 
and if they’re good people, then what they 
want will be, in the long run, the best thing 
for them.” 

Continued on Page 79 
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Two months ago Oldsmobile offered 
this obviously sound suggestion— 
to select—to choose by comparison. 
Thousands have adopted it. Thou- 
sands have compared the various 
degrees of value in moderately priced 
cars. Thousands, as a result, have 
selected their cars with confidence— 
undisturbed by any lingering doubts 
as to the wisdom of their choice. 

Naturally this suggestion was in- 


spired by the belief that, in this 
process of comparison, Oldsmobile 


would win an outstanding share of 
approval. And it is a significant fact 
that, having been actually com- 
pared, more Oldsmobiles have been 
sold this spring than ever before in 
any corresponding period of time. 
For thousands learned by this test of 
comparison that Oldsmobile possess- 
es not only the known factors of 
motor car merit but those qualities 
of beauty and luxury that gratify the 
finer tastes, those comforts and con- 
veniences that mean so much. 

Why, then, should they pay more? 
Or why should they deny them- 


selves this full measure of satisfac- 
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OLD SMOBILE 


2 


tion for the sake of the slight differ- 
less 


ence in price if they paid 
Learn what these thousands learned. 
See Oldsmobile 

Go over it, point by point. Drive it 
yourself—that 1s the final proof of 
excellence. 


Then, and only then, can you know 
what it is possible to buy at a price 
so fair to your purse. 
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CA textile expert chooses 
upholstery for his car 





— seeye- tate an authority on upholstery fabrics, Mr. Adolph Karpen, of 
S. Karpen & Brothers, sets forth in the following letter his reasons for ordering his 
new Rolls Royce done in that most sumptuous mohair Travel Fabric ~ Chase VeLMo. 


Mr. Karpen writes: 





“Through the years we have become fairly well known, by reason of our product and our advertising, 

as makers of high-grade furniture. Having had unusual opportunity for observing the relative merits 
TN of different kinds of upholstery, my unhesitating choice for automobile covering was a good quality of 
Mohair Velvet. In this I have been able to get style, beauty and continued freshness of appearance. 
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“I have accordingly specified Chase Velmo again in my latest Rolls Royce.” 


SANFORD MILLS 






And you, too, will find Chase Vetmo the ideal upholstery fabric for your closed motor car. 
ae Many cars come upholstered in this regal Mohair Velvet ~ if not, your dealer will assist in 
selecting the correct VeLMo for the car you decide upon. 


] Pivets  Ruha 
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The Perfected Closed Cas 
olstery 





Chase VetmMo ~ Ve_vets of Monarr and Monarr BLenps for the 
1 


Upholstery of Closed Motor Cars and Fine Furniture ~ Made by 
SANFORD Mitts, Sanford, Me. ~ Selling Agents, L. C. Cuase & Co. 






Boston New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 











Continued from Page 76 
“Oe you think 


Fay, so seriously 


I’m good?”’ demanded 


that her 





father smiled 
under his beard. 

“I think you are, my dear. Maybe I’m 
prejudiced, but I think you're sound all the 
way through.” 

“Well, of course, father, if it was just a 
matter of choosing between two men—! 
mean, if we were all on a desert 
nothing else counted but 
Allan in a minute, because h much 
more attractive than Willy. But he hasn't 
uny money, and—just at the moment — he 
hasn't And now that we—I 
mean, now that we’re so poor , 

James Langley nodded. ‘The 
my failure has got into the papers,” he said. 
“There’s a dispatch in the 
this morning. I 


island and 


that I'd take 





e 


es so 


even a job. 


Soston Herald 
suppose it'll upset your 
mother not to 
consider that, Fay. I told you yesterday 
that you weren't to consider your mother 
or me.” 

“But I can’t 


considerably sut you're 


help considering you a 
little, darling. Because, after all, I’m ir 
the same boat with you. And not another 
sail in sight--except Willy! You see, when 
you think of it that way, Willy 
an ocean liner. And I am fond of him. I 
wish I weren’t!’’ added the girl, almost 
lugubriously. ‘‘I wish to heaven I'd only 
to choose between a villain and a hero, as | 
did last night! But the the 
villains seem to be all mixed up together it 
real life and I’msounhappy I could cry!’ 

Mr. Langley put out his } 
touched her. ‘‘So could your old man,”’ he 
said, not looking at her, 
sparkling sea. 

“Father!” 
thrown herself into his arms 


looks like 


heroes and 


hand and 


but at the distant 


would 
But at that 


trance 


cried Fay, and have 
moment the maid appeared in the er 
to the sun porch 

‘Mr. Deering to see you, Miss Fay. | 
told him you were having breakfast, but he 
suid it was something important 

“Mr. Deering? Where is he, Nellie?” 

“In the living room, Miss Fay.” 

“All right, tell him I'll be right ir 

“Yes, Miss Fay.” 

The maid disappeared M11 
ly 


looked quizzically at his daughter. ‘We 


Mir Lang 


‘I don’t 
‘I don’t know wl it | m vyoing todo 
I just don’t know!” 

She walked out of the sur oug 
the hall and into the livi Allar 


was standir y bv one of the wir 


know,’’ replied Fay breat! 





noreh thr 
por , tn 





ig room 
Deering 
dows. In his blue coat and white flannel 
trousers, with a slanting drift of sunlight 
on his blond head, he made a gallant figure 
He heard her step and turned, and in that 
instant Fay knew what she rto do 
At least she 


was yoing to do 


Was poll 


thought sne Knew What sne 


Fay!" he cried, striding toward her 
1 out 


they stood facing each other, their 


ner hands to 





hands caught together, their young spirits 
somehow caught momentarily 
‘** Allan--oh, You can’t go without 
me wherever it is you're going! I mea 

I don’t care where it is, I’m going wit} 
you! I've just got to. Please say you’ 

take me with you! | I'd like the 
Islands I KNOW I'd rye per 
fectly happy with you, sitting under a palm 


tovetner 


lan! 


know 


South Sea 


tree, or a breadfruit tree, or whatever it is 
that people sit under in the South Sea 


Islands And | 
‘But I’m not going, 


I'm not 


Oh, you're not going? You mean —or 
rccount of me But I want you to 
Allan! And I want to go with you! In 
sick of civilizati I'm sick of pagea 
I’m sick of being a princess in a fake f 
tale.’ 

Wait a minute, sweetheart. I've got 
something to tell you But first aren't 


you going to kiss me 
No, not Allan! Not yet! Be 
cause if I do I'll get all mixed up, and 
“You darling 


1} 


Hani, 


now, 


999 


pl 
pl 


ase! This 
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] t tr 
And th aid Allan, holding he 0 
hndently in! irn e resented oO 
dence But he was so strong that she 
didn’t see what she could do about it ex 
act Listen, beautiful!”’ he said I'm 
not going away suse I've ist eard 
omething that « ges all that ome 
thing that changes my e outlook o 
life. Last night I was a to as ou t 
marry me. No, not afraid, but 
too proud * said Fay 
‘Yes, I guess that was it. I rea lon't 
remember now, because t! mo ng ¢ 
erything’s different 
She thought, with sudden misery He 
seen the story of father’s failure in the 
newspaper. He knows I'm as poor as he is 
and so he thinks it’s all right to ask me to 
marry him. Oh, Allan, Allan! I'm d 
appointed in you. I don’t understand yo 
masculine pride 
“Why,” he exclaimed, as she drew away 
from him, freeing herself from his arms 
what's the matte Fay She or 
shook her head Fay You do love me 


dor t you 
have said 
”. es, I dolove you 
“Th . 


Oh, why « 


You 


a Wa) 





‘t you take me when you 
had the chance She was standing facing 
Her voice had grow! cold I'm 


Allan 


iim now 


engaged to Willy Salter, I was er 


gaged to him last night when we were 
sitting out there in the rose garden I 


mean, when I asked you not to go away, 


when I was letting you kiss me, and kissing 


you, and begging you not to go -I wa 
engaged to W illy all the time And now 
you know what sort of person I am. A 
east, I hope you do, because to tell you the 


truth, I don’t! 
And so saying, the lovely Fay Langley 


chair and took 





sat down ina 
melan- 
living-room rug 


Willy 


hands and stared with profound 
choly at the pattern in the 
Iingaged! You're 
’** queried Allan 
Fay didn’t answer 
and then 
‘Excuse me, Miss Fay,”’ uttered a re 
pectful voice from the far 
\ note for you, Miss Fay 
The girl slowly lifted her head 


Nellie 


engaged to 
Salter ncredulously 
There was a painful 


suence, 





ist 
portant 


Let me have it 





The maid advanced and gave the note to 
Fay lr} with a single involuntar 
glance of feminine curiosity at young Mr 
Deeri: y a glance li averted Ne é 
discreetly withdrew. | ypened the rte 
and read it 


smuing vaguely 


Her 


eyes met Allan's Well,”’ she re 
marked, after a pause, “it seems that I'm 
not engaged to Willy Salter, after all At 


Willy’s mamma ha ist written me 


to suggest it the engagement be post 
poned.’ 


Postponed? 
Yes.”’ 





But what —I mean, why? 

Can't i ked the girl 
ror al 

No. What do you W hy ire you 

niling e that? Fay, for Pete’s sake 
tell me what you mean! 

I mean that Mr te been reading 
tne ng pape tha i Che Herald 
pro Is that the one you read, A 

I? But I have i iper tl 
morning. I} oven suen 6 newepen" 


{ ’ 
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je is ool 
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t Fay had sprung t ‘ 5 

A air np \ t { VM r t t 
that note. You ead it if you want t 
It in awf sweet te I n 

ige and tk nds D. But . t it me : 
that Mrs. Salter thir W ightn't 
the Langley teapot blov er. Because be ‘ . 
f I married Willy now people might thir 

aq marr m ! f a - at ( 7 aan . 
arta ce ee eee dne of ife s little 

\ i tened t t s tter amaze ’ . * nae . 
gg neg erm happy surprises 











that a dowuar we id p der 
m Salt And I don’t want 
to murder anyone t! morning. I'm t wear like this 
happy. I’m too 
“A 1 didn't know anything al t Comfort such S Ou \ 
+”? hout dad'sf re._In n? 
Ab A aaa rs i mea dreamed oft | , better thar vO 
Why, no! I told you I hadn't seen the 
es, , " } \ 
paper evel eX pecles Wea (hat s 


1 what,”’ demanded Fay, “did you rnd fai 
A A ALIU Tall 


honest 
mean a minute ago when you Said , 
wash Out 


heard something that had changed you 
whole outlook on life? beature 

He threw back s head and laughed 
rhe he put his arms around her waist and You never hope 1 tO 
stood } y he se to hin List : : ; tae 
. = crweal like thisforadoltar Bis 
I 1 got a wire from my boss this mor i : 
ng. You know, I told you last night 1 scale production alone makes 
sent him a telegram chuct gm i! such a Value | ossibli Ask your 
expressing my sentiment I nad ! ] . ’ 

, b ’ eas dealer today tor Big Yank Doi 
manship in general ; 

“Yes, | remember ar Underweat 

‘Well, about an hour ago I got tele 
gram in reply A long day letter! And . _ 4 ‘raTTY . 
ee ee ee 6 GREAT FEATURES 


Allar rell me at nee 


“But you've already guessed it! It said 


‘Don't be silly 
. 1 I riple Stitched Seams 
vw ‘ ain © 


‘Don’t be silly.” And then it said ‘sto; Rip i 
And then it said, ‘Come back to New York 2 Elastic Spring Back 
and go to work as a Jur member of the ‘ 


firm. I’] 





anything about 





for us to get married on. Of course, we n 


nave to live pretty 





simply 


sronx,’’ suggested Fay 
Jersey, or maybe in Brooklyn? 

Br wokly r ! Well 
I lived there once. You don’t think Br 


, do you, Fay 


Brooklyn’s not so bad 








5 t ni 


Fay could answer 


a commotion at the outer door of the ing , . 
room. Then this door burst open and 
sulid body hurled itself into the room. The 6>! ead Crotch 
d body was MW illy saiter 
“Fay!” he 





Ff cried pletely ig 
ng Allan Deering—ir t's doubtfu \ m O 
whether he even saw the other mar Fa 
I've just found out about that note! ‘ 


Mother told me! I made her 


had hysterics, but I didn’t care. | left her 

prostrated with a bottle of smelling salt 

and beat it over here to tell you I’d ma 

you anyway I've got money Iw MA 

I'll marry you tomorrow, Fa ur 

we'll run away! We ‘ e! We go t 

the South Sea Islands ATHLETIC $] UNDERWEAR 
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That mental hazard 


For the game where a blade of 
erass or a distracting cough may 
costa stroke, Wilson Brothersstyle 
committee has overlooked not a 
detail in contributing to the com- 
posure of correctness in clothes: 

Hosiery in Kirkcaldy and Kil- 
marnock patterns discreet and 
bold... bows and four-in-hands 


woven and chosen to harmonize 


in color . .. soft shirts tailored 


WILSON BROTHERS 
Haberdashery 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 


Qn / —* 
ee 


Shirts 

Vex kwear 
Hosier Vv 

NM arjs 
Handkerchiefs 
i nderwear 
Nightwear 
Belts 
Suspenders 
Garters 


Novelties 


NEXT MONTH 
an important im- 
provement in men’s 
hosiery will be an- 


nounced. Watch. 





and pre-shrunk to preclude bind- 
ing ... belts of woven leather or 
of colored webbing to blend with 
the ensemble. 

Finding Wilson Brothers label 
on accessories for sport or town 
wear is like getting the advice of 
ten of America’s foremost style 
experts. That is one good reason 
why so many men look for it. 


Moderate price is another. 
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Al NET OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


“Tt’s a wonder you wouldn't give every 
redfin a separate Pullman car!’’ Shear sug 
gested 

Lambry said derisively, ‘““That’s right, 
always trying to make business for the rail- 
road!’’ He added: ‘They keep better if 
they’ve got plenty of water, and I don’t 
like to run out of bait.’”’ And he asked, 
‘‘Mind if we haul this truck down to the 
water before we load the toboggan?”’ 

Shear shook his head. ‘‘Go ahead,” he 


consented; and asked, “‘How far you go- 


ing?” 

““Over to Day’s camp on Deer Island,” 
Lambry explained 

“You'll get a bellyful before you haul 
that toboggan down there,’ Shear pre- 
dicted. ‘‘Snow’s soft on the lake. Ain't 
packed much. This is the first wind we’ve 
had for a week.” 

‘**Blowing some now, isn’t it?’’ Lambry 
commented, and Shear nodded and looked 
at the scurrying sky. 

“Going to blow harder too. 
wouldn’t wonder.”’” He went with them 
while Farr, under Lambry’s direction, 
hauled the truck down the incline toward 
he water. ‘‘ They say,’’ he suggested warn- 
ingly, ‘“‘that there’s some air holes down 
around the ledges. You want to keep your 
eye open.” 

“You can’t ledges,” 
Lambry reminded him. “And we don’t 
We'll stay wide of 


Snow, I 


+ 
t 


catch shad on the 


aim to take a swim. 
them.” 

They set to work to load the toboggan 
‘*Must be seven miles 
Lambry asked, and 


for their long haul. 
down there, ain’t it?”’ 
Shear nodded. 

**T guess you'll think so before you make 
it,”’ he predicted. 

Lambry laughed. 
horse,” he pointed out. 
out, I’li jump on and ride. 
boggan won’t bother him.” 
looking out across the lake dotted with fis 
houses for the nearer mile or so: “‘ Best way 
to go out around the island there, or to cut 
down through and go under the bridge?” 

‘* Shorter under the bridge,” Shear agreed. 
‘*But there’s some current in there and the 
ice ain’t so good If it was 1 


‘Farr’s a good draft 
“If I get played 
Pulling a to- 

He added, 
h 





me, I'd zo 
around.” 

**Right you 
‘We'll go around.” 

When they were ready to start, the to- 
boggan loaded down with blankets 
canned stuff and with the two milk cans 
f water and bait, Farr took off his 


are!’ sented, 


Lambry a 


and 


full of 
heavy Mackinaw and tied it atop the load, 
securing the ax on top of it to hold it in 
place. When he thus took off his 

Shear saw that the man wore a heavy knife 
in a sheath against his hip and a .45 auto 


coat, 


matic revolver in a holster attached to his 
belt. 

The agent 
for trouble.” 

Farr glanced toward him with a doubtful 
eye and looked away again, but Lambry 
said cheerfully, “‘He thinks he’s a Boy 
Scout. I'll bet you’ve got a compass in 
your pocket, haven't you, Farr?” 

Farr nodded. ‘‘We might get lost,’’ he 
explained, as though they must have for- 
gotten this obvious fact. 

Shear said, ‘“‘Help me shove this truck 
back up, will you?”’ And they bent their 
shoulders to it, thrust it up the incline to 
the level platform again, and so at last 
bade the man good-by and descended to 


} 


1 You must look 


Sala 


dryly, “ 


the lake once more. 

There was a heavy rope attached to the 
front of the toboggan, and with Lambry’s 
word, ‘‘ Well, we better get going,” Farr 
picked up the end of this rope and brought 
it over his shoulder and clasped it with his 
hands, while Lambry took a grip a little 
behind. They started the toboggan with a 
lurch and set out at a good pace across the 
lake. 

As they emerged from the shelter of the 
the wind struck them, and so vigor- 
swerved them for a moment 


ously that it 





Continued from Page 5 


Lambry called, shout- 
ing into the gale, ‘Blowing some, what?”’ 
And Farr, bent to his task, nodded without 
replying 

When presently they paused to rest and 
turned to look back, the shore was well be- 
hind them. Ahead lay the gap 
two islands, through which their 
must run. stopped, the 
wind bit at them, lashing them with snow 
scoured up from the surface of the 
cutting at their cheeks, and they were glad 
exertion whic! 
They passed fish houses 


and as the y 


from their course 


betweer 
cours¢ 


As soon as they 
+ 
iakKe, 


to resume once more the 
kept them warm. 
scattered along the way, ap- 
proached the opening between the islands 
they saw a man coming toward them on 
snowshoes, pulling behind him a light 
on runners. 

Farr watched him curiously, till Lambry 
from behind called, ‘There’s Dummer 
now!”’ 


3 
sied 


Farr looked toward the approaching fig- 
ure curiously. This was his first trip to the 
lake, and he had been interested in what 
Male and Lambry said about Dummer. 
When they came face to face, they stopped 
for a moment to speak with the man, and 
Farr studied the other with a grave atten- 
tion. 

“Hello, 
Dummer 
vacuous eyes. 


Dummer!” said Lambry, and 
looked at him with mild 
““My name’s Lambry, 
little man explained 
last year.” 

Dummer 
with a slack mustache and a kni 
forter wound high about his chin 


and 
* the 
‘I saw you up here 
a round, soft, foolish figure 
ted com- 
nodded. 
There was something curiously suggestive 
of sagacity in the 
expression. 


very emptiness of his 


“T rec’lect you,” he said, 
disapproval. 

“Saw Male on the train,” 
plained. ‘‘Wanted to be 
you.” 

‘I went 
agreed. 


with a certain 


Lambry ex- 
remembered to 


fishing with him,’’ Dummer 


‘How’s the fishing?’’ Lambry asked, and 
Dummer said ruefully: ‘‘Ain’t so good. 1 
moved my shanty last week and I ain't 
I dunno what’s come 
Seems like they 


caught a shad since. 
to the shad in this lake. 
won't take hold at all.” 

“Quitting early, aren't you?’’ Lambry 
asked, and Dummer looked to the north 
west into the eye of the wind, and up at the 
sky above them, and said wisely, ‘It’s go 
ng to blow.” 

“It is blowing,” Lambry reminded him. 
“It’s going to blow till you'd think it 
wan't blowing any now,” Dummer. 
‘Blow and snow. Blow and snow. | 
to be in where it’s warm 

‘*Blow and snow!*’ Lambry echoed, and 
said jocosely, ‘‘ Blow your nose, old man! 
Dummer him with mild 
“Where's now?” Lambry 
asked. 

**Down a ways,” 
ously. 

“Secret, is it? 

“Down the lake 
mer repeated 

‘You're the man that knows where all 
the fish are,”’” Lambry reminded him. 
‘“Why don’t you tell a fellow? Afraid we'll 
catch them all?” 

‘I find ’em for myself,’” Dummer re 


said 


looked at 


your 


shanty 


said Dummer myste! 


Lambry challenged 
where I put it,’”” Dum 


turned. ‘‘Others can do the same 
“You took Male fishing with you,” 


Lambry pointed out argumentatively 

‘He paid me for it,"” Dummer explained 
And he added in an aggrieved tone: *‘ Guess 
he knew I was going to have a good day 
He paid me to take him along, and he 
catched thirty-seven. Best day I had all 
winter, and he was in on it. I don’t take 
folks fishing any more.” He added hope 
lessly, ‘‘That’s always the way of it when 
you take another man.” 

Lambry winked at Farr 

‘*We’ll keep an eye out for your shanty,” 
he declared. ] t wher 


‘I guess we'll know 


we set lg 1€SS We li KNOW enougn t i 
near there 


Ve u Keep 


away from 
Dummer protested. “Find your owr 


I don't figure to do all the work and 
you city folks get all the enenit 
Cant stop our ft ny where we wi 
to,’’ Lambry insisted “he ‘ er 
“You keep away from n place 
all,”” Dummer warned them Fish ar 
where you're a mind, long’s you d t 


pass on me 


‘*Own the lake, do you?"’ Lambry jeered 


‘I go to all t e trouble ol putting my) 
shanty where I want it,"” Dumme sister 
‘And those that ain’t looking for trout 
keep away from there 

‘Say,”’ said Lambry belligerently, “‘you 


can’t scare us! there? We're 
re ady for troublemakers like you.” He 
pointed to the weapon on Farr’s thigh, and 
Dummer looked at it and away again wit 
a wary movement of his head. 

Farr, moved by a grave sympathy for 
the tormented man, said soberly: ‘‘You 
don’t have to worry, Mr. Dummer. He’ 

We don't tner 


see that gur 


aim to tx 


only fooling you 

you at all.” 
Dummer fixed upon Farr a contempla 

tive the bis 


scrutiny, and yg 
man 


’s homely 


something in 


countenance 





simplicity of 





had the effect of rez ng “Guess 
maybe you wouldn't,” he it 
you're in bad company! 

‘He's all right,”’ Farr repeated. ‘Just 
likes to talk, that’s all He naving tur 


with you.” 

“Is that so?’’ Lambry 
I'll tell you this: If you aren't 
enough to tell strangers where they’ve got 


TT) 


neighborly 


exclaimed 


a chance to catch a 





what’s coming to you 
to that, Mr. Dummer’”’ 
“T’ll have my 
Dummer warned them 
“You chased me off the 
said Lambry, with an affected b 
his tones. ‘‘But I’m ready for you now 
You're not going to chase Farr here He’ 


your own siz 


eye on you tomorrow, 


} } 
iaKe las 


more 
‘I'll see to it you ain't bothered,”’ Farr 
he added, 
and in a lower 


Lambry. What 


said again to Dummer And 
appealing to his partner 
‘Don't bother him 


the use in that 


tone, 


Dummer looked at them, and then in ar 


uncertain and complaining fashion he lifted 
s glanee to tne lowe! ng KY and huddled 
his shoulde galr the ure of the 
wind 

‘It'll blow and s1 he repeated, half 
to himself ‘Itllt 1 snow 





““We've got a ways to go,”’ Farr reminded 
Lambry. ‘‘Come on, let’ 
Lambry 


nodded 
agreed, and resumed his 


get along 
‘That’s right,” he 


hold upon the tow 





rope, yet could not resist a parting fin 
the simple man. ‘‘ You can't fool us,”’ he 
‘We'll follow your trail—follow 


tracks. We'll find out where you 





( alled. 
your 
hot 


catch all those shad you brag al 


Dummer stared at him, and wher 





spoke his reply had an obliquity about 
“It’s going to snow he repeated 
querulous tone. ‘‘To yw and 
won't be a night to be out on the lake 
a man had to.” 

“That's right,”’ Farr assented ( 
on, Lambry, we've got a ways to go 

Lambry tugged at the rope, and whe 
Farr added his strength the toboggan le 
and lurched into motion aga Dumr 
remained standing where he was Vher 
a little later, they had passed weer ‘ 
islands and their « irse swung to the sout! 
ward, they pau ed; ind an 
back, and he said to I 

“The old 1 ss nd ! 
him looking after us? He 
ain't he? 

‘| don’t know said Far i 
maybe it is going t« A 

Lambry iaugne 1 aloud } lrea 
as him,”’ he said prote ‘ ( ome 
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Tus sampic which shows you 
so well the advantages of Herring 
Metal Lath 
is Waiting for you to claim it. See 


jor yourself 


bone Doublemesh 


' 
vefore you build 


how much more tire safe and sub 
stantial this superior plaster base 
wil make your home—how and 
why it will keep the plaster on 


your walls and ceilings free trom 


cracks, lath streaks and disfigur 
stains 


the 


ing You will be surprised 


too, at building economy 
Herringbone provides for you 
By all means get the facts. Re 
turn of cot pon \ ill bring vou 


sample id teratur 
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ner et s lean on It It'll be getting dark 


now be ‘ » ve long 
Iv 

r VHE pusiness ¢ hauling he toboggan 

[‘ ig some fifteen inches of loose 

was an arduous one. Their untired 

rengt d at first made steady progress, 





were wearied 
the constant 


they 
not only by 
y but also by the increasing 
pressure of the wind, which tended always 
away from the course they 
1 to keep, which blinded them with 
flying snow so that sometimes they walked 


ut as they went on 





to swing them 


for rods without opening their eyes at all, 
i its buffets drained at their 
id tired them more and more. 

was no weakling, and he made 





n¢ to spare himself, but tugged 
ilorously at the towline. Farr, in the lead, 

labored as stubbornly, and he had more 
strength on which to draw. 


reserves of 
Lam} smaller man, was the first to 
feel fatigue, and its effect was insensibly to 
put upon the 
rope, and by the same token to increase the 
burden upon Farr. Their pauses for rest be- 
gan After they had 
passed through the opening between the 


} + 


lands and out upon the open lake beyond, 


ry, the 
} 
e€ 


lessen the strain which he 


to be more frequent. 


the wind had an unimpeded stroke at them, 
and made most of its opportunities. 
Also, their train had been a little late, and 
before they had covered any considerable 
portion of their long way, the day began to 

insensibly to fall. The sky 


dull and dusk 
the clouds more ominous and 


the 


was darker, 
threatening 

Their course was guided by the shores of 
the northward. ‘‘We 
want to keep about a half a mile offshore. 
keep us on the line,’’ Lambry ex- 





neck of land to 


That will 
plained. 
But it was not always easy to dothis. In 
order to look toward the shore they had to 
look into the wind, and that meant a great 


} r 


linking of eyes and wiping away the tears 
which flowed so readily, and it was hard to 

whether they were a hundred yards 
offshore or half a mile. As dusk began to 
fall, the task of keeping their course by 
sight became more difficult, and when by 
and by they saw that it would be dark be- 
fore they had completed half their journey, 
Farr stopped and fumbled in his pocket and 


be sure 








produced his compass. 

‘Take our bearings,”’ he explained pant- 
ingly, ‘‘so we'll know which way to head. 
Be going round in circles if we don’t.” 

Lambry laughed at him for this precau- 

Lambry was 


very tired, and growing more weary all the 


+ ly, 
tion, but not convincingly. 






the cold, the desperate pres- 
r labors had left them steaming 
1 perspiring, and when now they stood 
| for a moment the wind bit at them and 
hill struck through their heavy garments 
to their flesh. They consulted together 
ver the compass, using Farr’s flash light to 


ure of tl 


be sure they saw accurately, and decided 
at a course almost due southeast would 
bring them to the shore of Deer Island 
omewhere near the camp which was their 
tination. 
Chis determined, they pushed on again; 


but the constant pressure of the wind, now 
ittle behind them, yet still upon their left 





i forced them always more to the right 
ar ey had meant to go; so that al- 
though when now and then t} ey stopped to 
consult the compass again, they held to the 
me course, this deviation created an error 

lly being magnified. 
After while, at one of their pauses, 
Lar topping for breath, cried, ‘The 

ring. It’s behind us now.” 
B ‘ he »oked at the compass 
é e wind had not changed, 
was still only a little west of north; and 
consulted upon this and decided it 
were wise to inge their course, to strike 
more east n order to allow for the un- 
is error forced upon them by the 

nd 


yur after dark they were wearied to 
a point that their progress was by 
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spasmodic effort rather than by any sus- 
tained They advanced some- 
times hundred yards without 
having to stop to wait for their pulses to 
slow and their lungs to fill again with a full 
ration of oxygen. Farr was desperately 
weary. His hands from gripping the rope 
were cramped and numb, and his fingers so 
cold that they had almost lost sensation. 
Lambry was not in quite so bad a case. 
Walking as he did behind the other man, he 
unconsciously eased his effort now and 
then, putting no actual pull upon the rope, 
though he still held his grip upon it. But 
he, too, was desperately tired. 

The wind had increased to a gale which 
seemed to them terrific, and the air was 
full of flying snow. They could not be sure 
whether,this snow was falling from the over- 
cast sky or was simply whipped up from 
the surface of the lake. When now and 
then they stopped to lay the compass down 
and turn the flash light upon it, they could 
see the small round crystals flowing along 
the surface of the snow like a thin stream; 
and here and there where accident had 
created some slight obstacle, these flowing 
crystals whirled over and over in the lee of 
the obstruction, caught in an eddy of the 
wind there. Yet the pressure of the gale was 
so great that these small excrescences were 
worn down, seldom more than an inch in 
height, and it was strange to see these tiny 
eddies cf snow, persistent, yet of such small 
diameter. 

After a time they began to tremble with 
their weariness, and the ache of it; and 
Farr, though he preserved his habitual 
calm and unperturbed countenance, real- 
ized that they were lost. In one of their 
pauses he asked Lambry, “ How big is this 
lake anyway?” 

Lambry said, ‘Oh, it’s big!’’ and tried to 
laugh, and added: ‘‘ Big enough. You don’t 
need to worry about having plenty of room. 
You won’t stumble over anything.” 

“If we don’t look out,” Farr suggested, 
‘‘we'll be going round and round. And 
Shear said there was thin ice or open water 
en the ledges maybe. We don’t want to 
run into that.” 

“Tf we don’t get somewhere pretty soon,” 
Lambry declared, “I’m going to take a 
blanket off that toboggan and lay down 
right where Iam. I’ve had about enough 
of this parade.”’ 

Farr shook his head heavily. 
very well stop,” he pointed out. 
strike an island or something by and by.’ 

They did strike something by and by. 
After a time which their senses could not 
measure, when they were come to such a 
point that they were no longer conscious of 
anything except the force and incessant 
pressure of the wind and the scouring of the 
snow upon their raw cheeks, they abruptly 
came upon a shadow in the dark. When 
Farr, in the lead, first saw it, he could al- 
most touch it with his hand. He had been 
bowed far over, hauling at the rope; and 
only the accident that fatigue just then 
made him pause prevented his butting into 
it head-on. When he lifted his head and 
saw it, he said, ‘‘We’ve got somewhere.” 

And Lambry looked past him and 
laughed in a great relief. ‘‘We’ve got 
where we’re going,’’ he exclaimed. 

“This the camp?” Farr asked stupidly. 

Lambry shook his head. “It’s a fish 
house,’’ he replied. Sut it’s good enough 
for us.” 

**Where are we?”’ Farr insisted. 

‘We're right here,’”’ Lambry said, and 
moved around until he was sheltered by 
the little shanty from the pressure of the 
wind. ‘‘There’s probably a stove inside,”’ 
he pointed out. ‘We'll get in here and stay 
here till morning, Farr. This is no night for 
strolling around the lake, if you ask me. 
We can make a fire and keep comfortable.” 
He tried the “It’s locked,” he said. 

“Ts it?” Farr echoed, and after a mo- 
ment he added: ‘‘ Well, it’s quieter on this 
side of it anyway, out of the wind; and 
we've got our blankets.”’ 

‘We'll t it open,’’ Lambry retorted. 
“Get the ax off the toboggan there. You 
can knock this padlock right off the door.”’ 


exertion. 


scarce a 


“Can't 
“We'll 


door. 


ust 
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“Think that’s all right,’ Farr asked, 
‘breaking into a man’s shanty that way?” 

“You bet it’s all right,’’ Lambry retorted. 
“Don’t let anybody tell you different. Get 
the ax, Farr.” 

Farr still hesitated. ‘“‘I don’t know as I 
want to do that, Lambry,” he protested. 
“Whoever owns it might not like it.” 

“Oh, all right!’’ Lambry cried. ‘‘If 
you're so particular, I will. Where’s the 


ax?’’ He turned toward the toboggan, 
checked himself. ‘‘No—here!”” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘Let me have your gun. I'll 


shoot the lock off.” 

Farr mumbled some protest, but Lambry, 
with an impatient gesture, swept his hand 
aside and reached down and drew the pistol 
from its holster. Farr uttered some pro- 
test, and Lambry cried out at him bitterly: 
“‘T tell you I’m cold! Here, take the flash 
light. I’m going to get in out of this wind, 
no matter what happens.” 

He jerked off his mitten, and fumbling 
the weapon awkwardly in his stiff and para- 
lyzed fingers, jammed its muzzle against 
the padlock and pulled the trigger; but 
only a faint click sounded, and Farr, a little 
to one side, throwing the flash light’s beam 
on the lock, said unwillingly, ‘‘ You'll have 
to work the action.” 

Lambry stared at the weapon, appar- 
ently unfamiliar with its mechanism, and 
Farr said “I'll do it,” and reached out to 
take it, but Lambry thrust the other’s hand 
impatiently away. 

‘‘What is it—this?”’ he asked. 

“You pull it clear back,”’ Farr assented 


“‘And then it’s loaded and cocked and 
everything.” 
So Lambry tugged at the slide. The 


spring was stiff and the cold had congealed 
the grease on the gun so that it could hardly 
be moved. Lambry’s fingers slipped and 
lost their hold, and with a low ejaculation 
of anger he turned the weapon so that he 
held the muzzle in his left hand while his 
right gripped the slide to push it away from 
him. 

Farr had drawn back a step or two, but 
at this mishandling he cried, ‘“‘Look out! 
Don’t point it at you, Lambry!”’ 

But his warning came too late. Lambry, 
with an impatient effort, pushed the slide 
back to its full stroke. The shock of the 
recoil jerked his right hand loose, and one 
of his fingers slapped against the trigger. 

The roar of the gun bellowed through 
the night, the detonation went galloping 
down wind, the smell of burned powder 
lingered for a moment in the eddy in the lee 
of the fish house; and Lambry, without a 
cry, slumped in a heap upon the snow. 

After a moment, Farr, so completely 
paralyzed by dismay that his muscles 
ceased to function, let the flash light fall. 
Its beam, as it lay there, painted a yellow 
fan of radiance upon the snow, faintly 
illumining Lambry’s countenance. 

If Farr had not already been sure, this 
glimpse of his friend’s face would have 
been enough to tell him that the damage 
was done, that there was now no help or 
succor he could give the little man. 


Vv 

OR a while after Lambry died, Farr did 

not move. The tragedy laid upon him a 
paralysis; the overwhelming shock of it 
dulled all his sensibilities. 

He stood above the body of his partner, 
and he forgot how stiff and cramped and 
cold his fingers were, and how he ached 
with weariness, and how the thongs of his 
snowshoes, hampering the circulation, had 
turned his feet into aching blocks of flesh. 
He stood there looking down, and his slow 
thoughts fumbled with this situation as his 
hands might have fumbled with a tangled 
fishline, trying to bring some order out of 
the chaos into which the world was flung, 
trying to discover what the end of this 
should be. 

His first emotion, his first thought, was 
simply incredulity. Such things as this, it 
seemed to him, did not happen—could not 
happen. Yet even while he was incredu- 
lous, he knew that the thing had happened. 
He knew it so completely that neither then 
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nor later did it occur to him to make any 
actual investigation of Lambry’s hurt. He 
was so sure it had been final and decisive. 

After a time, he bent over and picked up 
the flash light, and he swept its beam along 
the length of the other man’s body. Lambry 
lay in a curiously crumpled position, fallen 
upon himself as an empty sack falls. There 
was something peculiarly incongruous and 
terrifying in the awkward angles at which 
his snowshoes projected upward and to one 
side, still attached as they were to his feet. 

Farr must have stood for a considerable 
time there in the lee of the fish house, scan 
ning inch by inch the figure of the fallen 
man, while by slow degrees his thoughts 
picked out and set in order the elements 
of the situation in which he found himself; 
and the more clearly he perceived this situ 
ation, the more its terrifying aspects came 
home to him. 

He had not hated Lambry; had in fact 
in a humble manner liked the smaller man, 
and had been able to understand not only 
Lambry’s fondness for his wife but hers for 
him. Yet one of the first things which oc- 
curred to him now was that who 
knew them, interpreting in the worst con- 
ceivable fashion the relation between them 
and between Lambry and Nan, would 
believe that he must have hated Lambry 
and must have desired the other’s death. 

This background of the tragedy just con- 
summated, it seemed to Farr’s slow wits 
would be conclusive against him; would 
utterly prevent any reasonable man’s be- 
lieving him if he were to tell, no matter 
how truthfully, just how Lambry’s death 
had come about. And he perceived thi 
fact with a dull stolidity, accepting in a 
submissive mood the certainty that the 
opinion of the world would hold him re- 
sponsible for what had happened. 

The big man stood there, sheltered by the 
fish house from the scouring wind and the 
torrent of driven snow until, as the first 
shock of his consternation passed, the cold 
in his hands and feet made itself felt agai: 
But when he moved at last, it was with no 
definite purpose in mind. His thoughts 
were groping back over the sequence of 
events which had led to this catastrophe 
He turned the flash light upon the door of 
the shanty till it rested on the lock and 
with his left hand he reached out to touch 
the staple which fitted through the hasp 
He was astonished to find that this yielded 
a little under his fingers, and he worked it 
to and fro and tugged at it till the staple 
came free of the wood. 

This seemed to him so curious that he 
examined the two holes in which the staple 
had been set, and he saw that the wood 
there was not rotted. The staple, it ap 
peared, must have been pushed in and 
pulled out with some regularity; and Farr 
thought impersonally, “ Probably the fellow 
lost the key and just let folks think the 
place was locked, and it never was at all.” 

He pulled tentatively at the door and it 
swung open, offering some 
cause a little snow was packed against its 
lower part. And Farr turned the flash light 
into the interior of the little shanty. 

The place was, he saw, perhaps four feet 
wide and six feet long; 
of it ran a board which served as a seat. 
At the farther end there was a small, rude 
stove in which some heat still lingered, and 
on the other side, in the ice which formed 
the floor, there was a hole. Through this 
hole, Farr knew, the owner of the shanty 
must be used to lower his line 

This hole in the ice was perhaps eighteen 
inches in diameter. Farr knew nothing of 
fishing through the ice, and it did not occur 
to him that whoever had cut this hole had 
made it foolishly and unnecessarily 
When he saw it, it fixed his attention with 
a curious force, so that for a long time he 
could not take his eyes away from it. He 
took a step or two into the shanty till he 
could see it more plainly. The water in 
the hole was a foot or more below the level 
of the ice, and it was covered over with a 
thin sheet of ice formed during the last few 
hours which could easily be broken. 
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‘To protect your interests 


-and ours 


Look for this sign... 


it marks the dealer who gives you the 
correct lubricant for Alemite-ing your car 


Cheap greases are the “‘bugbear”’ of motorists 
today. You may not recognize them as such. But 
you do “‘recognize”’ the repair bills they cause. 


80% of repair bills and high operating costs come 
from lack of proper lubrication. 


That is why manufacturers everywhere discarded 
old-fashioned grease cups some years ago and 
adopted the Alemite High Pressure positive 
Lubrication System. (Now in use on over 
10,000,000 motor cars.) 


But the best system in the world will 
not offset the use of cheap greases. 
Cheap greases will literally burn up if 
a bearing becomes heated. They freeze 
solid in winter weather. Loaded with 
‘fillers’? they get lumpy and rancid and 
corrode the bearings. 


That is why hundreds of conscientious 
service stations and garages have asked 
us to produce a real lubricant—one 
they could rely upon. For they knew wine 
we had an interest to protect. 


Service station 


The result is Alemite Chassis Lubricant. 





Alemute 


purchase the 


5-lb. cams ai your dealer's. 


It will stand up under 3000 Ibs. pressure. (Average 
grease breaks down at 200 Ibs. pressure.) It resists 
heat up to 400° Fahrenheit. And it will lubricate 
your car properly at 30° below zero. 


Unless you already know a brand that you can 
absolutely rely upon, we urge you to specify genu- 
ine Alemite Chassis Lubricant. 


We are primarily manufacturers of a lubrica- 
tion system. And our main interest in offer- 
ing you this lubricant is to see 
that the Alemite System gives you 
satisfaction. 


To further protect your interests and 
ours—every dealer using genuine 
Alemite Chassis Lubricant displays the 
sign as shown above. Look for it. En- 
gineers say you should have this lubri- 
cation every 500 miles. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 


2658 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il 
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Canadian Addre 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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Rugged Power iz 
a smooth stream 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
Essex Super-Six is complete absence 
of labor in all performance. 


Whether spurting at top speed or 
doing a comfortable 50 miles an hour 
all day long, you can realize its super 
ability only by the way you distance 
others. 


This smoothness means economy— 
economy of effort,economy of power, 
economy in the long life of all moving 
parts. 


And in making long tours or using your 
Essex all day in city traffic, you will 
find the greater economy of physical 
freshness that comes from easy driv- 
ing, riding,steering and control, and its 
freedom from vibration at all speeds. 


The New Sedan De Luxe *895 


This is the finest, roomiest 
and most beautiful Essex ever 
built. Naturally it has every 
refinement and detail*of com- 
fort that you could desire. 
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Riding~ ~~ 
is like /lying 


You never can forget this thrilling dif- 
ference from all other transportation! 


Smooth indifference to road condi- 
tions ... Silky smoothness in all per- 
formance ... Riding in the Essex 
Super-Six is actually like flying. 


The dramatic appeal of a single ride | | 
is the basis of the greatest salesinour | 
history. | 


This amazing Super-Six performance 
and quality is economical to buy and 
own. It is the outstanding triumph of 
engineering—for long wear, accessi- 
bility and lowest operation and main- 
tenance costs. 


There are six beautiful new models 
on the Essex Super-Six chassis—the 
greatest values in Essex history. 



















The Essex Speedabout 700 


4-pass. Speedster , . . $785 
ee < « « @ 4 «: =a 
ee 3 GS we ee CD 
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f. o. b. Detrott, plus war excise tax 
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When Gifts 
mean mors 


than at 
Christm 


This business of graduating from school 
or college is no idle jest, when one has 
spent so many industrious years for the 
privilege of embarking under full sail on 
the voyage of life. 

Tothe Graduate, Gifts on this occasion 
mean a great deal more than Gifts at 
Christmas. No relative, no friend worthy 
of the name should overlook this. 

Each Gift should be something that the 


Graduate will thrill to receive. 


The fact that you can scarcely pick up 
a college publication nowadays without 
seeing friendly reference to the Parker 
Duofold indicates, and correctly, that 
these black-tipped beauties are all the 
rage among students. For the campus 
scribes quite naturally echo the preference 
of the whole school. 


Couple this popularity with the fact 


We began April Ist to keep 
every Parker Duofold Pen in 
perfect order without charge. 


that Parker Duofold Pen and Pencil bar- 
rels are made of Non-Breakable Perma- 
nite, instead of rubber as formerly— 

that the Duofold Point ever retains its 
shape—that we now make no service 
charge on Duofold Pens— 

and you may as well make it unanimous 
by stepping to the nearest pen counter for 
this classic writing Duette, in its attractive 
Gift Box. 

While you're at it, pick your Birthday 
and Wedding Gifts too—or Prizes for 
Bridge and Golf. This will save returning 
for them later. 

But look with care for the imprint, 
“Geo. S. Parker.” Then nobody will be 
disappointed. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE * ATLANTA 

DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, 


Parker 


= Duofold Duette 
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All Farr’s movements during this time 
that he stayed in or near the fish house 
were almost absurdly slow; and by the 
same token the mi: 
sluggishly, like a stream of some viscou 
liquid, disturbed and impeded by ever 
obstacle. But in spite of this t 


Farr was beginning to feel the spur of a 





s thoughts moved 





curious and growing panic. This begar 
at the moment he discovered the hole in 
theice. If he had considered, he must have 
known even before he opened the door that 
the hole would be there; but he was, during 
these minutes, in no frame of mind for calm 
consideration. The sight of the hole was 
necessary to remind him of its presence. 
Until he saw it, he had submitted stolidly 
enough to the jaws of the situation in which 
he found himself caught fast. That situa- 
tion was sufficiently concrete; its elements 
were all too clear. In the opinion of their 
friends, he had the best of reasons for 
hating Lambry and for wishing him ill. 
Male, on the train, and others like Male 
had been astonished to think these two 
should thus venture into the solitudes to- 
gether. What was it Male had said? ‘‘ Tak- 
ng Lambry up there to put the boots to 


> 


him?” That was what others might have 
thought, might have said to one another. 
And he had brought his pistol along 
That was a thing which must seem strange 
itself, to others’ eyes. Shear, the station 
agent, had remarked it with surprise. The 
pistol was heavy and burdensome, flapping 
rainst his thigh. There was no adequate 
son why he should have brought it. He 
had belted it on as a result of a momentary 
whim, a bit of play acting on his part. 
When Lambry said jocularly that Farr 
was pretending to be a Boy Scout, he was 
not greatly out of the way. F: like 
many outwardly silent men, was given to 


harmless fancies, liked to play in his.own 





















imagination a part for which he was in fact 
unfitted. He had been at the last vaguely 
stirred by the adventurous aspects of this 
expedition; the pistol was a concession to 
this mood of his. 

Yet from th 


come his pre 








sent situation. Lambry 
at his feet, shot to death, 
yullet had come from his pistol; 
details of the accident were suffici 
redible so that no one would be likel) 
believe his version of them. He had hated 
Lambry; he had brought him here with a 
his mind; and here on the 
lonely lake and far from any human eye 
he had shot and killed his partner. That, it 
seemed, was what the world must believe 
So long as there had seemed to him no 
escape from this certainty, he had accepted 
t with that docility which sometimes sits 


upon animals on their way to the slaugh- 


nere 
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black purpose it 


terhouse, whose function their senses seem 


he sight of the hole in 


7 
oc 

Z- 
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) f ( ble escape 
from the situation in which he found him- 
elf, shattered his submissive mood and 
offered him at the same time hope and fe 

So long as his destruction appeared a cer- 
tainty, he had felt no particular fear. It 
e useless to be afraid of that which 
could not be avoided; but now that there 


ir 











was a chance of escape, he feared the ance W 

would fail, yet hoped for it ICC And = he 

the uncertainty of this hope wa 

menting as the terror that came 

hand in hand | 
He still move low In fact 

he did nothing at a \ ( I ‘ 

wits sought to assort the element n the 

it and to ut et ‘ ‘ 

cape which had of] elf to 





posing he were 





body from eve eVE The 
Knew they had come to the lake togeth« ! 
There would be questions he must answer, 


even if he undertook to dispose of Lan 


He realized the necessity of 


answer to these questions, and in a lormis 
way he shaped a narrative which it seems 
to him might serve. He was content 
the end to devise its fundamentals, lea\ 
the details for later supply. It was enous 


for him at the moment to be sure there 








some story he could tell. His fear, waxing exan 
as swiftly as the roar of vai f U 
locomotive, made him feel ent need = wis 
t on i 
r ar I pa t vs 
ya he fe iré if " 
VW the pa e ¢ | I ri 
Wa rtunaté ( 
e the le, he f | 
the fisherman who used thi anty would — pe 
in the morning perceive that fact and be 
suspicious of it. He needed only to | 
the thin ice, and there was a metal bar done 
standing in one corner of the shanty, sharp- bog; 
ened at one end and used } tua fe der | 


this purpose. He picked it up, and wit! 


two or three furious strokes shattered the Ll 
kin of ice into many fragment bere 
Shad, he remembered, lived in deep n 


water. Sixty feet of water was about 





minimum in which they might be expected tru 
to appear. Beneath this small hole the wert 
ice there lay, then, s xty feet of water or oft 
more; and if to those depths he con 1 vere 
Lambry’s body, it was not likely to be n 
covered there. F 


But he realized he mu 





of its floating to the surf ere] the 
thrust it through the ice out of sight, it gar 
would be revealed when the pring thaws a 
came; and an examination even at that re 
mote time would be sufficient to make clear for w 
to the,expert eye how Lambry’s death had 
come about, would revive those suspicion the 
which Farr hoped to still forever. i 

So Lambry must sink in sixty feet of tinued 
water, and sink not to rise again. Wit 
in mind, the big man, moving hurri 


weighted the garments of the other wit! He 
everything at his command. The 


knife on his hip, a heavy weapon, he 





into one of Lambry’s pockets, and the 
tol into another. He could scarcely bear to 
touch this weapon, lifted it gingerl; 





with an actual shudder; and he had a mo ie 
mentary impulse to throw it away from 
him, blindly, out into the night. But 


need for It Was too vreat, and wher twa 


safely bestowed in a pocket of Lambr: Hi 
coat, Farr thought grin Ly 

more than Just that the ] tol ould do ome 
this much to help conceal the mischief it 


had done. 
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ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS 
at 


Every day, every 
hour, Bull Dog is 
working as it has 
worked for years to 
produce new and 
better products for 
electrical control. 
Never pausing, al- 
ways forging ahead, 
Bull Dog has earned 
its position of lead- 
ership through con- 
stant development 
and perfection of its 
products and _ its 
manufacturing proc- 
esses. When you 
use Bull Dog Prod- 
ucts you are there- 
fore assured in every 
instance the best in 
quality, service and 
durability. 

As proof of Bull 
Dog dominance in 
the field, we point 
to several of our 
most important 
contributions—Bull 
Dog Fusenters for 
safe, convenient, 
upstairs fuse re- 
slacements; Bull 
SaftoFuse for 
electrical stove in- 
stallations; combi- 
nationsofthesewith 
toggle switch ar- 
rangements; Bull 
Dog Safety Switches 
of advanced design 
and Bull dog Switch 
Boards for indus- 
l, commercial, 
lic building and 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


condone any such fickle gallivanting for a 
holy second. But since we’re old-time 
friends, I'll rally round even in your in- 
iquity. If I wanted to back out graceful, 
I’d simply approach her polite and respect- 
ful and announce that she’d got her meta- 
phors mixed—that she may fancy she’s 
engaged to you, but that you’re mighty all- 
fired positive that you ain’t engaged to her, 
and that you'll see her in hell a mile before 
you'll ever get that way.” 

sill, I've earned a reputation for per- 
sonal bravery and recklessness that is well 
deserved. I’m as intrepid as they come. 
Call for volunteers to invade the lair of a 
she grizzly and spank the cubs, Bill, and 
I'd never falter. But there’s some things 
that make even a brave man quail and 
quake to contemplate. This here is one. 
Your first suggestion was the best—about 
telling the boys good-by. On _ second 
thought, it would be even better not to tell 
‘em good-by. Let’s h’ist one more. Here’s 
happy days, Bill,’”’ he says. ‘‘And may 
your past remain hid so as not to mar your 
future. Adios.” 

Bill didn’t quite grasp the full significance 
of this until the next day. Came the dawn, 
as the feller says, and with the dawn came 
Bill Barnes, sizzling with a new solution 
that would alleviate Rang’s troubles. But 
Rang had done a right smart of alleviating 
of his own account, seems like, and the little 
log cabin that had housed him for many a 
carefree year bore evidence of having been 
hastily dismantled. Rang had high-tailed 
it off the reservation betwixt sundown and 
the rosy dawn. Time passed, and Ten 
Sleep missed the genial O. B. Jones. Many 
was the regretful comment as folks rode 
past the little deserted wikiup on the out- 
skirts. Still more time passed and the dirt 
roof fell in. 

Meanwhile Rang had fared far and mid- 
dlin’ fast, and with one eye on his back 
track. After maybe a week he steadied 
down and loitered on the way a little, wan- 
dering here and there and enjoying of the 
scenery, except that he always wandered 
in the same direction, which was away from 
Ten Sleep. He traversed a variable ex- 
panse of landscape, and after a month or 
two he comes riding down out of a stretch 
of barren hills into an even more barren 
expanse of desert which he suspects is some- 
where in Southern Arizona. Locating a 
spring at the foot of the hills, he slips the 
pack from his led horse and camps. He was 
preparing a leisurely breakfast next morn- 
ing when a lone horseman came along the 
trail and pulled up abreast of his bivouac. 

Rang blinked a few times, surveying the 
stranger’s get-up with growing envy, for 
the fashion plate before him was a living 
advertisement of what the well-dressed 
cowboy should wear but don’t. And the 
only reason he don’t is because he can’t 
afford it. Rang invoiced the stranger’s 
effects at two years’ wages of a cow hand. 
He was forking a silver-mounted saddle, 
his horse decked out in a silver-mounted 
bridle, his feet in silver spurs with rowels 
as big as pie plates, his legs adorned with 
lavender Angora chaps and the whole effect 
topped off with a Mexican sombrero with 
six-seven pounds of silver. 

“This lad,”” Rang surmises to himself, 
**must be a real buckaroo who has attended 
the annual rodeo and won every first 
prize —bucking-horse contest, bulldogging, 
broke the world’s record for steer roping, 
took the blue ribbon for the wild-horse 
race, arrayed himself in his prizes and sent 
the other boys home empty-handed.” 

Meanwhile he greeted the new arrival 
with that genial grin of his. “Step down, 
stranger,”’ he invited. ‘I don’t profess to 
be the best camp cook that ever throwed 
dishwater over a guy rope, but folks has 
et my cooking and gone right on enjoying 
fair health, so you may’s well take a chance 
on breakfasting with me.” 

The stranger unloaded and introduced 
himself as Walter Braleford and expressed 





his appreciation of the hospitality. Di- 
rectly he looked round. ‘I was just won- 
dering,”’ says he, “if you happen to have a 
bucket among your effects.”’ 

“No,” Rang says, ‘‘unfortunate, I ain’t. 
Did you want to take a bath? Because if 
you did I’ll be glad to slosh water over you 
with a stew pan and you can rub down with 
the dishcloth.” 

“Why, no, I just wanted to water my 
horse,”’ Braleford explained. 

Rang looked sharp at him for a minute, 
his face relaxing gradual into a broad smile. 

‘“*Now don’t you surmise, Walter, that if 
you was to lead the little horse over to the 
spring he would dip his muzzle into it and 
do his own imbibing?”’ he inquired mildly. 
“Walter, that disguise of yours certainly 
misled me. It did for a fact. But I make 
you now. You're the dissolute son of a 
wealthy family and they’ve sent you out 
here to change your ways, keeping you sup- 
plied with ample funds so long as you don’t 
show up at home. I envy you. I’d be the 
unregenerate black sheep of any family 
whatsoever that would purchase me an out- 
fit like that of yours. It’s by all odds the 
most radiant that I ever laid an eye on. Am 
I right?” 

There wasn’t many that could resist 
Rang’s grin, and Braleford smiled back at 
him amiable. ‘‘ Your diagnosis is only part 
correct,” he says. ‘‘But I confess to being 
a mite dissolute. You ride on into Warner’s 
Wells with me and I'll prove it to you at the 
Terrill House bar.” 

“Done!” Rang accepted. ‘‘What outfit 
are you riding for?”’ 

“The Mammoth and Stupendous Super 
Productions,’’ Walter informed. 

“Yes, of course,”’ says Rang. ‘‘Pure- 
breds, eh? But they don’t engrave all that 
on the side of acow. What’s their brand?” 

‘*A kind of emblem of the sun rising over 
the mountains, with the Goddess of Liberty 
standing off to one side and pointing to a 
ship that’s coming into the harbor under 
full sail while the Indians kneel on the sand 
in superstitious awe,’’ Mr. Braleford dia- 
grammed. 

“To say nothing of the breeze rippling 
the pine trees and a prairie fire raging be- 
fore a head wind,” says Rang. ‘“Listen, 
Walter, I expect this Mammoth outfit runs 
its own packing plant and the brand you’ve 
so graphically sketched for me is the one 
that adorns the labels on a can of corned 
beef, whilst I was inquiring for the brand 
that adorns beef on the hoof and prior to 
being converted into super products. Any- 
way, do you expect they could use an extra 
hand?” 

“Oh, I begin to comprehend,” Walter 
grinned. ‘‘ You are referring to a cattle con- 
cern and I’m riding for a motion-picture 
company. And—yes, I imagine they can 
use an extra hand. I'll see that they put 
youon. They’re going to take some cowboy 
pictures.” 

Motion pictures was just in their in- 
fancy, but Rang had witnessed a few in Ten 
Sleep. He was somewhat dubious about 
his sitting into that game. “An actor, 
thataway, has to make up to take the part 
of anybody from a pirate to a preacher, 
don’t he?’’ Rang suggested. ‘‘And I don’t 
expect that there’s any disguise that would 
conceal my true identity.”’ 

““You’re somewhat individual,’’ Walter 


admitted, grinning. “But that don’t 
matter.” 
“No,” Rang declined. ‘My profuse 


thanks, but for me setting up as an actor 
that’s out.” 

They rode on into the little camp of 
Warner's Wells and took on a few bracers at 
the Terrill House bar. Then Rang ad- 
journed to the Blue Front Restaurant to 
absorb a snack of lunch. As he opened the 
door his eye fastened on the little cashier 
and he halted in his tracks. She had 
smooth plaits of raven-black hair, a creamy 
skin like mellow old ivory and a ripe red 
mouth. Her eyes were a deep violet-gray, 


with little dancing imps of devilishness way 
down inside. 

For the space of half a minute Rang stood 
there blocking the threshold, never taking 
his eyes off this vision of loveliness. Then 
he backed out and repaired to the barber 
chair in the lobby of the Terrill House and 
had a haircut and a shave and a shampoo, 
after which he returned to the Blue Front 
and straddled the foremost stool, where the 
counter joined the cashier’s desk. Now it 
had been intimated that Rang was a mite 
susceptible, but he knew for a fact that of 
all the females he had ever coveted this lit 
tle cashier was way out in the lead by a 
dozen lengths. Sitting on the front stool at 
close quarters, he was in a position to 
catalogue her good points and he devoted 
the next hour to a detailed scrutiny. 

Of course, Marie—that was her name, 
Marie—didn’t notice this earnest regard 
that was trained on her in the least. Ir 
fact, she seemed unaware that the front 
stool was occupied at all. When there 
wasn’t any customers at the desk to settle 
their checks, she stood there gazing at 
nothing in particular, her face half turned 
towards Rang and her glance traveling past 
his left ear, missing it by maybe a foot in a 
direct line. There was a dovelike gentle- 
ness in those violet-gray eyes, as if her 
thoughts, while far away, was engaged wit! 
something mighty sweet. 

Now and again she’d reach up a hand, 
absent-mindedlike, and caress a strand of 
hair. It made Rang’s finger tips tingle to 
think of fondling those raven tresses him- 
self. Then up would come a customer to 
pay his check, and Rang observed that each 
one loitered as long as possible. Some of 
them seemed to know Marie real well, and 
it was evident that the rest of them aspired 
to know her better soon. She had a pleas 
ant word for all, as the saying goes, and her 
voice was like her eyes, soft and gentle, and 
it played delightful little tunes all up and 
down Rang’s nervous system. Then she'd 
lapse back into that pensive regard of the 
atmosphere somewhere a few of 
shore from Rang’s ear, and sometimes she’d 
smile to herself, exposing a flash of pretty 
teeth and agitating a little dimple that was 
downright distracting. 

“Thank you. Come 
says to each departing customer. 

There wasn't ever a bird dog that held a 


inches « 


back again,’ she 


point as steady as Rang’s gaze was riveted 
on that ravishing countenance. And all 
the time she never even noticed that the 
front stool was occupied, which Rang con- 
sidered almost providential, since it gave 
him an opportunity to study her with rapt 
admiration from a range of three-four feet 
without her observing of him at all. 

Directly a big fine-looking young chap 
stopped to settle his check. ‘‘And how is 
our devastating little Marie?”’ he inquired. 

‘“Yes. Come in again,’’ Marie answered. 

‘“‘Pretty Thing, you going to take a moon- 
light stroll with me this night?” he invited. 

‘Not tonight, thank you so much,”’ says 
Pretty Thing. ‘‘Come in again.” 

“Tomorrow night then?’ he urged. 

‘‘Nor then,” the little cashier denied him 
sweetly. 

“Marie, you’re one exasperating little fe- 
male,”’ he says, ‘‘and I’m in half a mind to 
shake you. But you’re such a lovely child 
that I expect it’s your prerogative to tan 
talize every male human in Cochari County 
without ever being chastised for it.”’ 

““Yes,”’ she agreed. ‘‘Come in again.”’ 

Rang regarded the departing back of this 
individual with mounting indignation 
Rang’s face indicated that his feelings had 
been outraged and harassed, and that he 
had conceived a genuine dislike for that 
well-dressed back, even though he'd never 
had a look at the party’s face. As he turned 
his gaze back to Marie it seemed to him 
that for the first time she was looking di- 
rectly at him, with her dimple quirking and 
a little devil of mischief flickering in her 

Continued on Page 90 
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1 but right off he knew that he had 
been mistaken, because she wasn't looking 
at him at all, but glancing sweet and pen- 
sive at the atmosphere just out of line with 
He paid his check without daring 


eves; 


his ear 
to risk iis voice. 

“Do come back again,” says the little 
cashier, and it seemed like she maybe put 
the least mite of pressure on the word “‘do.” 
But, of course, Rang knew that he only im- 
igined that, because he could have swore 
that she had been so preoccupied that she 
hadn't even been aware of him. He hadn't 
progressed a block before he began to specu- 
late as to whether he hadn't stopped eating 
too scon, and if another wedge of pie 
wouldn’t appease the appetite that was 
crowding back on him again. He wasn’t 
hungry, exactly, but there was a vacant 
feeling somewhere inside of him, and he 
had always found the pie was good filling 
to placate any such sensation of emptiness. 
But he decided to put it off for a spell, and 
it struck him suddenly that he might at 
least take a try for a job with the Mam- 
moth people. That would serve to keep him 
in Warner’s Wells, and he could see that 
it was a rattling good town with a likely 
future stretching out ahead. So he hunted 
up Walter Braleford. 

The Mammoth people had settled on 
Warner’s Wells as a good spot on account 
of the variety, scenic and otherwise, that 
the vicinity afforded. There was mountain 
with canyons and 
ragged peaks aplenty; and on the other 
side was desert landscape of a diversity to 
satisfy the most discriminating taste—sage- 
brush mesas, juniper and pifion-clad foot- 
hills, badlands and stretches of white blow 
sand, vistas adorned with flowering yucca, 
mesquite, cactus and what not. A man 
could take his desert any way he liked it. 
The bottoms of the Mogila River lay off 
some twenty miles one way and there was 
the mining camp of Moravia a dozen miles 
the other. The Cohila Indian Reservation 
was adjacent, as was also old Fort Harper. 
So the Mammoth company had settled on 
it as semipermanent quarters and had con- 
structed a false-front main street that could 
he converted overnight into a Nevada min- 
ing camp, a Wyoming cow town, a peaceful 
village in Lowa or a fishing hamlet in Japan. 

sraleford, the chief male star, had taken 
quite a fancy to Rang during their nice 
chatty ride into town, and he elected to 
have Rang double for him in whatever diffi- 
cult pieces of riding might be beyond his 


scenery on the one side, 


own abilities. 

The casting director sized up the appli- 
cant with considerable doubt. ‘I don’t 
just see how he is going to double for you,” 
““He looks too much like himself 
and mighty little like anyone else I’ve ever 
Riding, maybe, on long shots, but 


foot,” 


ne says 


seen 


never on says he, eying Rang’s 
warped underpinning 
‘I’m a mite uncertain on my feet,"”’ Rang 
admitted, *‘As an actor, I'd likely do better 
in the saddle than dehorsed.”’ 
“And horse of 
trained to a hair,”’ Braleford interposed. 


“Some of the trick riding stunts he can pull 


that Long John his is 





: you ever witnessed.” 

director, still look- 
fascinated. ‘‘ Well, 
nere certainiy ought to be a dozen places 


that I can work this lad into pictures. I 


off beats anythi: 


Does he?”’ says the 





ng Rang over sort of 


n feel it coming on; new ideas will occur 
to me every time I see him. He has cer- 
tainly got an original look about him. Sup- 


‘n up here tomorrow morning. 
We're going to take a cowboy picture.” 


rhe craving for pie had been gnawing at 
Rang, and as soon as these details was 
settled he sashayed back to the Blue Front 


illway across the threshold be- 


fore he observed that the front stool was 
occupied. He stopped dead and fumbled 
through his pockets like maybe he had lost 
his money or left his finger-nail file at home 


or his watch had stopped or something. 
Then he backed out and hastened off up 
the street, patrolling back and forth until 
t made an exit, when Rang en- 
nd planted himself on the foremost 





he patron 


tered 
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stool, ordered pie and coffee of the Mexican 
waitress and took a preliminary survey of 
Marie to see if she was observing him. 

But she didn’t even know he had come in, 
being engaged in reading a magazine. It 
just so happened that she was holding it so 
that Rang could look behind it and get an 
unobstructed view of her loveliness without 
much chance that she’d detect him at it. 
The yarn she was perusing must have 
afforded every variety of reading from pa- 
thos to comedy if her face was any indica- 
tion. There were moments when her eyes 
had a yearning look in them, as if maybe she 
was loving somebody that she was mighty 
fond of. Then a smile would twitch at her 
mouth and that little dimple would start 
quirking double shift. 

Rang thought that if he loitered too long 
she might notice him, so after maybe half 
an hour he rose and paid his check. He 
dined there that evening, resorted to the 
place later for pie and coffee before retiring 
and ate a hearty breakfast there the follow- 
ing morning, all without Marie’s having 
noticed that he was admiring her real ar- 
dently. Then he rode out to the Mammoth 
lot. There was a sprinkling of riders in cow- 
boy regalia, a few womenfolks, a stagecoach 
with six horses hitched to it, a cluster of 
horsemen dressed as troopers, a frock- 
coated, black-mustached party to play the 
part of a gambler, old Chief Spotted Tail 
with twenty-odd bucks from the Cohila 
Reservation and sundry others. 

‘‘Where’s the cows?”’ Rang inquired of 
Anderson, the director. 

“Cows?” asked Anderson. 
cows?” 

“T thought this was to be a cowboy pic- 
ture,’’ Rang explained. 

“Oh, sure it is!” says Anderson. ‘‘I’ll 
brief the plot for you while the rest of the 
cast is assembling. The book we’re making 
this picture from is called The French 
Countess and was laid back in the French 
and Indian Wars; but there wasn’t enough 
action, so I injected some ideas of my own 
intoit. Instead of having the hero a colonel 
of French infantry, we'll make him a young 
cowboy. It'll still have the Indians and 
soldiers in it, so it won’t alter the trend of 
the story much. And since you mention it, 
we ought to have a cow in the story some- 
wheres to make it more realistic, but we 
can’t rustle one at this late hour, so we'll 
have to intimate her, sort of, by captions. 

“Now we'll say that a cow has strayed 
away from the ranch and the cowboys are 
all wore out from hunting for her day and 
night. The hero whips the cowboy bully 
because he won’t take his turn at searching 
for the missing cow. Then he starts out 
himself. The Sioux have gone on the war- 
path. We'll have old Spotted Tail doing a 
war jig and exhorting his braves to battle. 
They'll ride off brandishing their toma- 
hawks and shooting in the air and acting up 
mighty hostile in general. 

‘* Well, the Sioux jump the young cowboy 
and chase him three-four miles, but he es- 
capes. Then he hears shooting off to the left 
and sees that the Indians have attacked a 
prairie schooner. Walter rides through 
them, both guns barking, and rescues the 
only survivor, which is Cicely. In the book, 
the savages slip downstream by canoe and 
attack the mission where the young French 
countess is stopping; but we’ll have the 
heroine as a young girl traveling across 
country with her folks in a covered wagon, 
and we'll have the savages attack just the 
same, so as to hold close as possible to the 
original story. 

“The cowboy rides off with the emigrant 
girl across his saddle and the Indians chase 
him three-four miles and then veer off to 
attack the stagecoach. Walter can’t ride 
off and leave the stage passengers to their 
fate, so he charges back, puts the girl in the 
stage with a single passenger, who is Perdue 
there, the gambler. The driver has been 
shot, but the cowboy mounts one of the 
leaders, takes the reins in his teeth and 
fights his way through with a gun in each 
hand. He reaches safety only to find that 
Perdue has slipped out and abducted the 
girl. 


“What 
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“*Walter chases him three-four miles to 
where Perdue joins a gang of rustlers and 
outlaws. We’ll have them to take the place 
of the British smugglers that gave the 
French so much trouble in the book and 
held the French countess for ransom. The 
cowboy cleans them up and hides the girl in 
a safe place while he follows the Sioux war 
party. He chases them three-four miles and 
they surrender. Then comes the cavalry, 
with General Ferguson riding hellity-larrup 
out ahead and waving them on. They find 
the young cowboy holding the hostile 
Sioux steady under the muzzles of his guns. 
General Ferguson decorates him on the spot 
for suppressing the uprising and the chap- 
lain marries him to the girl, who has fallen 
in love with him. That will keep the action 
from lagging,” he says. ‘‘No slow spots 
in that.” 

“Not even a breathing space,” 
agreed. 

“Of course,’’ Anderson resumed reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ we can’t work in the naval engage- 
ment between the French and British fleets 
like it is in the book, but we can substitute 
a pistol duel between Walter and the chief 
of the road agents. That's more in charac- 
ter with the film version of The French 
Countess anyway.” 

““Why not?” says Rang. ‘No use to 
clutter up a perfectly good cowboy yarn 
with battleships. What becomes of the 
cow?” 

‘Oh, her!’’ Anderson said. ‘We'll run a 
caption to the effect that Walter himself 
found the missing cow with a new calf after 
hope was almost gone and the owner had 
wrote her off his income tax. That’ll round 
out the plot and give it a happy ending.” 

So Rang started his career as an actor in 
the film version of The French Countess. 
Before the day was ended he had become 
fast friends with half the outfit, and when 
the day’s work was done he cantered right 
off to the Blue Front, only to find that the 
foremost stool was occupied by the well- 
dressed young buck who had pressed the 
little cashier to walk abroad with him in 
the light of the moon. His stock, which 
was already way below par with Rang, 
dropped another fifteen points. He was 
somewhat inundated and feeling frolicsome 
and expansive. 

“‘Let’s play like you're the honeysuckle 
and I’m a hungry bee,”’ he suggested to 
Marie, as Rang seated himself a few stools 
removed. 

But Honeysuckle didn’t think she’d like 
that game. “‘ Anyway, you'll go to the show 
with me tonight, won’t you, Pet?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Well,” says Pet, “not right tonight, I 
won't.” 

““What’ll we play then?”’ he wanted to 
know. 

“*Where is My Wandering Boy Tonight,” 
Marie suggested. ‘‘I’ll do the guessing and 
you do the wandering and fool me all you 
can.” 

““That won’t do,” he objected. ‘“ What’s 
your next favorite game, Sweetmeat?”’ 

** Hide and seek,’’ says Sweetmeat. ‘‘ You 
go hide and see how long it'll take me to 
locate you.” 

“King’s-ex. Time out for injuries,’ he 
begged. ‘‘Honest, Marie, just to look at 
you sets my heart to palpitating.”’ 

“That’s not your heart,” Marie diag- 
nosed. “It’s that uneasy rat-track whisky 
surging round in your vitals.” 

This airy badinage was still in progress 
when Rang checked out. Later he pointed 
the party out to Walter Braleford. ‘‘Who 
is that?”’ he asked. 

“That,” said Braleford, “is who you 
thought I was when first we met—the dis- 
solute son of a wealthy family. That is no 
other than young Arthur Ascott, 3d.” 

“Tf he runs foul of me,’”’ Rang darkly pre- 
dicted, ‘“‘he’ll be young Arthur the last and 
least. What does he do besides that?” 

‘Working on the theory that the good 
die young, Arthur is laying himself out to 
break all records for longevity and making 
a successful job of it,”’ said Walter. ‘‘Other 
jobs he don’t work so hard at. His ostensi- 
ble occupation is collecting desert insects 
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and reptiles for some Down East museum 
or other. One day a week he collects them 
in the desert and immerses them in alcohol. 
The other six he immerses himself in alcohol 
and collects them out of the air. Only last 
Tuesday he plucked a dark-red lizard with 
purple sideburns, hitherto unknown to 
science, right off my coat lapel at high noon. 
Aside from such occult practices, he’s good 
company and simply steeped in wealth.” 

Rang soon discovered that the front stool 
in the Blue Front was the most coveted 
spot in Cochari County. It was wore thin 
from all the male aspirants that had occu- 
pied the anxious seat in hopes of special 
favors from Marie. Rang continued to 
haunt the place and feast his eyes on her, 
which her preoccupation made it easy to 
do that, and all the while she was entirely 
oblivious of his presence. 

Meanwhile it was downright amazing 
how much information she had gathered 
about one O. B. Jones, late of Ten Sleep, 
Wyoming. She knew, for instance, that he 
was the most popular man on the Mam- 
moth lot, with a kindly and sympathetic 
nature that endeared him to all, and a 
sense of humor that brightened the lives of 
those about him; that he was so good- 
natured that folks could go almost any 
length with him so long as they meant all 
right; but that he had a level eye which 
conveyed the impression that it wouldn’t 
be anyways healthy to go the same distance 
if you didn’t mean all right. 

Rang had Long John trained to a hair. 
He could put him into a dead run, touch 
him in a certain way and he'd fall like a 
shot rabbit. So when a picture called for 
Walter to have a horse shot out from under 
him, which was most every day and some- 
times frequenter, Rang doubled for him 
at twenty-five dollars a fall. When he 
wasn’t doubling he was taking the part of 
Indian fighter, trapper, freighter or scout. 
One day he was a bearded general leading 
the cavalry in a desperate charge and the 
next day chief of the road agents, a Mex- 
ican rurale, Texas Ranger or what not. 

One time he was to enact the rdéle of 
leader of the night riders and he swathed 
himself in a sheet. Long John wasn’t ac- 
customed to being straddled by ladies in 
long nightgowns and he staged such a fren- 
zied stampede across the sand hills, with 
the cameras clicking at him, that they 
worked up a whole picture round that strip 
of film and called it The Bedouin’s Daugh- 
ter. In a dozen different ways he made 
himself indispensable round the Mammoth 
lot. Likewise, in addition to making good 
money, he had other sources of revenue 
besides his pay. 

The company paid old Chief Spotted 
Tail three dollars a day for each and every 
Cohila buck that performed in a picture. 
He relayed on to his retainers whatever 
portion of this sum seemed just and fair to 
him, which sometimes run as high as ten 
cents on the dollar, but not often. The rest 
of it he kept as his split of the gate receipts. 
Spotted Tail was an inveterate gambler, 
and whatever money he received reverted 
to Rang in the natural course of events, 
you might say, because he whiled away the 
time between shooting scenes by shooting 
craps on the desert sands, a pastime to 
which the chief of the Cohilas was pas- 
sionately addicted. 

The company might as well have paid 
the Injun money over to Rang in the first 
place, since it inevitably came to roost in 
his overalls pocket eventual. This, along 
with frequent squinting at his hole card 
at which Rang had been schooled in Ten 
Sleep, and there was nowhere better edu- 
cational advantages along such lines than 
there—inflated his income to such a point 
that he hadn't drawed a cent of salary, but 
was allowing it to pile up in the company 
treasury. 

On all such little matters Marie was in- 
timately posted. Also she was vaguely 
conscious of the fact that O. B. Jones was 
so melted down in love with her own devas- 
tating and bewitching young self that it was 
a sheer touch of heaven for him just to sit 

Continued on Page 94 
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the Mouth Wash Habit 


is Being Called the Third Great Health Habit? 


(Twenty Million Americans have taken it up, and this advertisement should interest all of them.) 


Do you know that the latest Health Habit 
is the Mouth Wash Habit-—this having been 
added to Bathing and Tooth-brushing? And 
why Twenty Million Americans follow it? And 
why countless thousands are daily being added 
to the Twenty Million wise and lucky ones? 


If so, you know the remarkable results of the 
daily, antiseptic Mouth Bath. What it has 
done to Unpleasant Breath. How it is daily 
preventing colds, sore throats and tonsilitis. 
How, by purifying throat, 
gums and teeth, it is re- 
ducing germ-seepage. How 
it firms up soft, easy-to- 
bleed gums and frequently 
prevents the growth of 
dangerous micro-organisms 








stimulate under-nourished gum tissues and 
do a valuable health department job on the 
throat—the gateway of most diseases. Den- 
tists use Astringosol full strength to destroy 
the most tenacious mouth germs known to 
Dental Science. For Astringosol is far more 
than a mouth wash. 


<Astringosol — 
“Does More 


How effective is Astringosol as a breath 
deodorant? Astringosol’s surplus concen- 
trated strength does a surplus deodorizing 
job. On bad breath. On ordinary sore 


throats. The small amount you need is an 


Astringosol Tastes “Better 


A twenty to thirty drop dilution puts 
unpleasant mouth odors on the run. A 
single cleansing, purifying 
gargle and the mouth feels 
As- 


as pleasing 


as fresh as a child's 
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Should you change the grade of oil 
as hot weather comes? 


IVE out of six car-owners should 
change to a heavier grade during the 
hot weather, in order to get the full 
power and oil-economy of which their 
engines are capable. 
Five out of six car owners should use 
a heavier grade of oil to protect their 
cars from summer wear. 
How many do change? How many do 
know the proper grade of oil required ? 
Hot weather affects cars differently. 
Lubricating systems differ. Engines 
“turn over” at from less than 2,000 to 
more than 4,000 revolutions per minute. 
Cylinder pressures and operating tem- 
peratures vary. All these things and many 
more have their effect on engine lubri- 
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cation, and on the grade of oil needed. 

It is a question the average motorist 
cannot readily answer from his own 
knowledge—but there is one way he 
can be certain. 

Texaco automotive engineers are 
constantly studying every phase and de- 
velopment of engine lubrication. Their 
findings and recommendations are in- 
corporated in the Texaco Lubrication 
Chart. Refer to this chart and always 
use the correct grade of golden Texaco. 

Prolong the life of your car and the 
pleasure of your driving, with clean, 
clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil—a per- 
fect lubricant of the highest quality. The 
Texaco Chart shows the grade to use. 


BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Buy Gasoline by name—TEXACO— 
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NAME AND MODEL 


Ajax 
AMERICAN 
ANDERSON 
APPERSON 
AUBURN (6) 


(8) 
Bartey 
BAY STATE 
ENZ 


BREWSTER 
*BUICK 


Capitiac 

CASE 
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and gaze at her, and she so arranged it that 
the gazing was dead easy and as uninter- 
rupted as possible. All this convinced her 
that his taste in womenfolks was discrim- 
inating and unexcelled. 

Also, she relented a little in her aloofness 
to young Arthur Ascott, 3d. Rang often 
found him occupying that coveted forernost 
stool in the Blue Front, observed her walk- 
ing abroad with this cub of wealth, and on 
two oecasions followed the pair of them 
into the Elite Picture Palace, selecting a 
seat which afforded a view of Marie. 
Oddly enough, on both occasions she turned 
her face in his direction frequently and held 
that pose for minutes at a time, a half smile 
on her lips and her gaze straying aloft, 
which gave her the look of one who was 
listening to the happy harpings of the an- 
gels. At such moments Rang felt almost 
religious. The next she’d turn and giggle 
confidentially in young Ascott’s ear and 
Rang would feel downright satanic. He 
had come to view Arthur, 3d, with a genu- 
ine dislike that was positively first in the 
list. 

One thing, though, that Marie had not 
posted herself on to the extent that she 
might. Her information had been gleaned 
casual and roundabout from the male mem- 
bers of the Mammoth outfit, each of whom 
was willing and anxious to recite how much 
the female contingent of the Mammoth 
personnel was interested in himself, but 
who similarly omitted mentioning the fact 
that those same ladies, one and all, was ad- 
dicted to Rang Jones—that they sought 
his advice, confided their worries to him 
and generally camped on his trail. All of 
which wasn't anything but natural, since 
folks always gathered the impression that 
Rang was right smart of a man, an impres- 
sion that his rugged facial contours served 
to enhance rather than to conceal. But 
someway, what with his silent adoration of 
her own entrancing self, it hadn’t occurred 
to Marie that there might be others in the 
offing that was anyways interested in Rang. 

He was sitting there one day as usual, 
stealing a peek at Marie, who was pre- 
occupied with her reading while her smile 
and her dimple and her yearning eyes still 
further subjugated him, when in romped 
Cicely Rutherford, the golden-haired idol 
of the Mammoth fans. This vision halted 
on the threshold and peered inside as if she 
was looking for something particular; then 
her eyes lighted up as if she had found the 
particular thing she was looking for and 
she floated up to Rang, paying no mind 
whatever to Marie 

‘Hello, old gloom eradicator,”’ she says, 
giving his shoulder a friendly little pat and 
sliding graceful onto the next stool. ‘I've 
been looking high and low for you. How 
does it come you're feasting at this time 
of day? Miss your lunch?” 

“No,” said Rang, grinning at her friendly. 
“But pie agrees with me between meals. 
What’s up, Buttercup, that I’m favored 
by having you on my trail thataway?”’ 

“I’m just about to be rescued from a 
band of Mexican guerrillas by a dashing 
young army officer. That will call for a 
swift running mount. Now Walter is a dear 
and I love him most to pieces, but under 
the circumstances I'l] feel easier in my 
mind with your good right arm round me 
than with Walter’s. I always have an un- 
easy apprehension that he might let me 
slip and leave the lovely little Cicely im- 
paied on a yucca plant to the everlasting 
sorrow of the movie fans.” 

Marie was no longer engrossed with her 
reading, and her eyes, instead of brooding 
tenderly upon some distant vision, was 
trained on this nearer vision that leaned 
against Rang’s shoulder, and with the 
penetrating look of a mother who is about 
to be deprived of her favorite offspring and 
allows that she'll stage one hell-roaring com- 
bat to prevent it. 

“So I've requested that they shoot the 
scene from a mite farther off and that you 
double for Walter,”’ Cicely concluded. She 
hanced to look up and catch Marie’s re- 


ird fastened on her 
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It is down in the cards that some wom- 
en’s understanding of their own sex is real 
swift and discerning. Likewise Cicely now 
divined the reason for Rang’s devotion to 
pie so soon after the lunch hour. So by way of 
giving matters a push she allowed her blue 
eyes to melt ravishingly into his and says, 
““Now, you nice old thing, I do wish they’d 
let you act opposite me right along. You’re 
a dependable sort of citizen, Rang—except, 
maybe, where the ladies are concerned. 
I’m afraid you're a philanderer. I got a 
line on you from Walter yesterday that 
surprised me. Ain't you downright ashamed 
of yourself to be down here cutting up with 
us movie girls and leaving a bruised and 
battered heart behind you in Ten Sleep?”’ 

“T related that to him in strict confi- 
dence!’’ Rang declared, flustrated. 

‘‘Which is the same way in which he re- 
lated it to the mob scene in The Redskin’s 
Last Stand only yesterday,”’ says Cicely. 
““You'’d ought to be arrested, Rang. I'd 
certainly advise any trusting female against 
lavishing her affections on you. Be round 
in half an hour, Rang,” she says; “that’s a 
dear.”’ And she gave his arm a friendly lit- 
tle squeeze in parting. 

Rang kept his eyes on his plate while he 
pondered apprehensively as to what con- 
struction Marie might put on Cicely’s chat- 
ter—that is, if she had even noticed it at all, 
which he devoutly hoped she hadn’t. When 
he glanced up it was to find himself gazing 
into a pair of violet-gray eyes that were soft 
and friendly. 

“You're Mr. Jones, the actor, aren’t 
you?”’ she queried sweetly. ‘‘I’ve so often 
tried to get up my courage to speak to you 
when you've been in here, but I suppose 
girls do bother you. It must be wonderful 
to be an actor.” 

Rang was right pleased and fluttered to 
find that Marie had even heard of him. ‘I 
don’t have to act,” he says, “‘but just ride 
around, sort of.” 

‘I just adore to go to picture shows,’ 
Marie announced dreamily. ‘‘But I don’t 
suppose you care for them. I would just 
love to go every night.” 

“*When could you go with me?” Rang 
blurted. 

“Well,” Marie said reflectively, “I 

couldn’t possibly go before tonight.”” And 
she flashed a smile at him that pretty near 
unhinged his reason. 
_ Just sitting there next to her in the 
Elite accelerated Rang’s pulse forty beats 
to the minute, so that it outrun the picture 
which was rapid itself. When she leaned 
over so that her shoulder rested against his 
it was just as if every cell in him had been 
connected up with an orchestra that twid- 
dled joyous refrains all up and down his 
nervous system. But of course Marie 
didn’t have the least notion of how it af- 
fected him or she wouldn’t have done it 
even once, much less every minute or two. 
And every now and again she’d get so 
thrilled at the predicament of the folks on 
the screen that she’d give his arm a tense 
little squeeze without being anyways con- 
scious of what she was doing. There was 
one real emotional scene, and right in the 
midst of it something soft and warm crept 
into Rang’s hand and snuggled there for 
quite a spell before she reelized what was 
going on. Then she straightened up, mildly 
reproving, and primly remarks, ‘‘I never 
hold hands. Please don’t.” 

But Rang’s courage was sprouting and he 
recaptured it, whereupon the pressure of his 
fingers was gently returned. All told, it 
was by big odds the most satisfying picture 
he’d ever attended, even if he didn’t see a 
foot of it. For three-four days Rang lived 
in a heavenly trance. Then he entered the 
Blue Front to find Marie once more in- 
trenched behind a magazine, and she ac- 
corded him just the coolest kind of a little 
nod. She declined to go to the picture show 
with him that night. 

““Maybe you know Arthur Ascott,’’ she 
says. “I promised to reserve tonight for 
him.” 

Rang saw her strolling with Arthur, 3d, 
seeming to accord eager interést to every- 
thing he was saying, which was sustained 
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and copious, so she never once looked at 
Rang, though he passed them maybe a 
dozen times as they promenaded. The next 
day it was the same. No, she didn’t havea 
definite engagement, but she was rather ex- 
pecting that Mr. Ascott might drop round. 
He so often did, you know. And didn’t 
Rang think he was a most delightful and 
entertaining person? So polished, such 
family background, and so democratic that 
one hardly suspected him of being so tre- 
mendously wealthy, did one? And any 
girl should be proud to have him for an 
escort. What did Rang think? 

What Rang thought was wholly unmen- 
tionable, and he was drifting mutely to- 
ward the door when she summoned him 
back. He might wait until Mr. Ascott 
came, and it was just possible that he would 
be detained on business and might not drop 
round as usual; and, of course, in case Mr. 
Ascott didn’t come 

Mr. Ascott didn’t. Having been in- 
structed in no uncertain terms by Marie 
herself that he was not to come, Mr. Ascott 
stayed away; and after waiting for him 
considerably longer than Rang thought 
either necessary or advisable, Marie finally 
allowed herself to be persuaded to take a 
stroll with Rang as a substitute measure. 
He moved wherever she led, not knowing or 
caring whither, and presently found him- 
self seated on a big rock half a mile outside 
of town. 

“How did you happen to bring me 
here?” Marie inquired. 

“‘T thought it was a nice place to come,” 
he said, looking round to make sure where 
he was. 

“Yes, it’s lovely here in the moonlight. 
I’m so glad you selected such a nice spot for 
confidences. Now tell me about your 
fiancée. Is she delightful and charming? 
But of course she is.” 

“My which?”’ Rang demanded. “Fi- 
ancées, thataway, is something that I'm 
just out of.” 

“But you're engaged to a lady back in 
Ten Sleep,” said Marie. ‘‘Walter Brale- 
ford told me.”’ 

“No such a damn thing!’’ Rang denied. 

“Tell me about her,’’ Marie insisted. 

So Rang told her, and what he said must 
have been sweet music to her ears and balm 
to her wounded heart aplenty. Rang pres- 
ently found Marie nestling up against him. 
She shivered a mite, though the night was 
warm, and his arm slid round her shoulders. 

“T think she was a bold, brazen creature 
to make such advances!’’ Marie declared 
with pardonable heat. ‘‘And I’m glad you 
left her flat, Rang. You did just right. 
Any proper woman never would reveal her 
love for a man until he asked her. Now 
take my case, for example. Much as we've 
seen of each other, I’ve never once allowed 
you even to suspect the state of my feel- 
ings, now have |?” 

“Not even that many times,” 
gulped. ‘“‘What are they?” 

“Would you really like to know?” 
inquired, pensivelike. 

“T’ve just got to know!”’ Rang declared. 

““You’re so masterful,’’ she sighed. ‘‘Well, 
since you absolutely insist, I don’t mind 
telling you that ever since you began 
caressing me with your eyes I’ve been lov- 
ing you so much that it hurts. But I never 
would have so much as whispered it if 
you hadn't just wrung the confession out 
of me.” 

Her face was turned up toward the moon 
and her lips was half parted. ‘“‘Don’t you 
dare kiss me, Rang,’’ she says; so Rang, 
masterful lad that he was, overrode all ob- 
jections and disobeyed her injunctions flat. 
A period of time elapsed, as the saying 
goes. Then she sighed and says to him, 
“Rang, you're a crafty schemer. We've 
been here two-three hours and never inter- 
rupted once. I’ll just bet that’s why you 
led me to this spot.”’ 

“I did have something of the sort in 
mind,”’ Rang admitted. 

They started strolling back to town arm 
in arm before Marie began exercising the 
natural prerogative of the female, which is 
to supervise, oversee, transform, regulate 
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and dominate all the affairs of the male. 
The reason that Old Man Solomon built 
up such a flourishing business was because 
he had a thousand overseers instead of only 
one—and they was so busy superintending 
each other’s affairs that they didn’t have 
much time left in which to supervise his, 
so he was free to go his own gait. 

His was one of the most remarkable 
households known to history. If he came 
in late some afternoon to Sarah’s, after a 
highball contest at the club, and Sarah 
took him to task for being three minutes 
tardy, he would announce casual that he 
had been out to Isabella’s and hadn’t been 
able to make the grade. Nights when he 
was engaged in scanning his hole card with 
the Prime Minister, Secretary of the Navy, 
a general returned from the wars and a few 
others he could go drifting into Nellie’s at 
three-four o’clock of a morning without 
finding it necessary to declare that his 
books had been off balance or that a travel- 
ing salesman or out-of-town customer had 
dropped in at the last minute to detain him 
at the office. He’d just remark that he had 
been out with Sadie and the kids or that 
Edith had the toothache and he’d been 
sitting up with her, which settled that. But 
women have turned thumbs down on the 
Solomon system from then on down to 
date, and nary another male human has at- 
tained to such a frictionless domestic state. 
Unless a woman can crowd a man into a 
corner every so often, after he’s been out 
with the boys and feels that a lie is expedi- 
ent, and then catch him at it, she’s relin- 
quishing one of the chief weapons that give 
her sex the upper hand. 

Likewise, they learned about menfolks 
from Solomon, and discovered that one 
woman can rule the roost where a thousand 
only cluttered up discipline. So Marie 
snuggles up to Rang, fondling his arm, and 
says she, ‘““And now, Rang, from hence- 
forth on out it don’t appear anyways neces- 
sary or advisable for you to continue so 
chummy with that little yellow-headed 
movie star, Cicely Rutherford.” 

‘“‘Sho!"’ Rang deprecated. ‘Cicely and 
me are just good chums.” 

“That’s just what I was remarking, 
lover,”’ says Marie. ‘And if you cherish 
the love of a raven-haired, ripe-lipped 
young beauty that I could name but won't, 
more than you esteem the favors of a taffy- 
haired baby vamp, why, just don’t—that’s 
all.” 

““Don’t what?” Rang asked. 

“Don’t be calling her Buttercup, like 
you did that day in the Blue Front when 
you thought I wasn’t listening in on you,” 
says Marie. 

“But, Flower-Face, that there 
only ” Rang started to object. 

“And furthermore,’’ Flower-Face am 
plified, overruling the objection before it 
was stated, “it won’t be necessary for you 
to hold her so close up against you after 
this when you're fogging round the coun- 
try rescuing her on Long John.” 

“But I draw down twenty-five dollars 
per rescue when I’m doubling for Walter 
thataway,”’ Rang explained. 

“Take twenty and hold her farther off,”’ 
Marie advised, thus assuming financial 
control as well. ‘‘And, Rang honey, listen, 
I want you to get some nice gray shirts in- 
stead of those pink ones you’ve been wear- 
ing, and a pretty navy-blue tie instead of 
that light green one. I'll pick out an 
orange-and-black scarf for you myself to 
replace that purple affair of yours. Then 
we'll send the old outfit to the museum, 
darling. I declare I don’t see however men 
get along without a woman to look after 
them. But you won't have to worry any 
more after this, hon.” 

Hon hadn’t been noticeably worried in 
the past, but he began now to see that this 
had been an oversight; but he was right 
proud and happy to know that he was going 
to be relieved of any worrying that might 
have to be attended to in the future. Marie 
was going to do all that for the pair of them. 
Well, sir, Rang squired Marie around rea! 
fond and fatuous, with the course of true 
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love revolving smooth as a fresh-greased 
axle for pretty nigh onto forty-eight hours 
before it struck rough going. 

The first intimation he had of squally 
times ahead was when he went cantering 
into the Blue Front and found Arthur, 3d, 
mounted on the front stool beaming at 
Sugar Plum and her beaming right back at 
him. She accorded Rang a nice cheery lit- 
tle nod, like maybe she’d seen him before 
somewheres but wasn’t real certain. Then 
she flits with Arthur without one backward 
glance, her delighted laughter drifting back 
to Rang’s ears. For a brace of days he was 
pretty low in his mind. Marie, it seemed, 
was also engaged to go out with the 
fashionable and wealthy Mr. Ascott on the 
ensuing evening. 

‘‘Whatever is the matter?” 
her. 

““Matter?”” says Marie, innocent as 
everything. “‘Why, what makes you think 
anything is the matter, dear boy? Every- 
thing’s just as usual.” 

“*But you’re romping round with this in- 


Rang asked 


fernal bug hunter again,’ Rang said. 
‘““‘What does that mean? What have I 
done?”’ 


3ug hunter? Oh, you mean Arthur! 


sut that is a rather disrespectful way to 
speak of a renowned scientist. It indicates 
a light mind. What do you know about 
bugs?” 

‘I expect bugs are all right in their 
ace,”’ said Rang. 

“But what is their place?’’ Marie de- 
manded triumphantly. ‘“‘Now Arthur 
knows what their place in life is. He knows 
all about bugs. He has conducted the most 
amazing amount of research into their life 
habits and all. The insect world is posi- 
tively the most fascinating subject to delve 
into with one who is conversant with its 
Just think of the insect tragedies 
and wars, their little loves and housekeep- 
ing arrangements. Simply gripping! You’d 
be surprised !”’ 

“T am already. 
Rang. ‘‘Now to get back to — 

“Yes, it is all intensely interesting,” 
Marie interrupted. ‘I rather think I'll go 
in for insects. Such a broad field. You’ve 
no idea!” 

“‘Not an idea in the world as to what is 
the matter,”’ said Rang. ‘‘And I want to 
know.” 

‘“‘Now you take the potato bug,” 
Marie. 

“Damn the potato bug!”’ Rang barked. 
“How do we keep drifting off the subject? 
Let’s get back to it.” 

“Back to what?’’ Marie inquired. 

“The subject,’’ Rang floundered. 

“What subject?’’ Marie queried, wish- 
ing to be as helpful as possible. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, dear?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” Rang 
‘“What is the matter anyway?” 

‘*Not one thing in the world that I know 
of,” Marie declared. ‘‘What made you 
think there was something the matter?” 

“The way you are acting,” said Rang. 
‘““What have I done? I declare I don’t 
know.’ 

“Then I'll tell you,’”” Marie volunteered. 
“Yesterday, in that masked-bandit scene, 
you dashed off with Cicely Rutherford in 
your arms—a fine bit of horsemanship. 

Sut acting is one thing and acting up is 
something else again. And I saw you acting 
up with her after the acting was all over. 
You lifted up your mask and leaned down 

I saw you.” 
said Rang. “I was just leaning 
down to give her a Jight off my cigarette.”’ 

‘‘Maybe so. But hereafter you can just 
as well rustle a match for her. It'll look 


1) 
t 


secrets. 


Mystified, too,” 


” 


says 


says 


states. 


’ 


to kiss her 


**Sho!”’ 


better.’ 

True love slipped back into the old oiled 
groove again and run along smooth and 
placid fer maybe one whole day before it 
hit the skids again. Marie held Arthur 
Ascott, 3d, over Rang’s head to keep him 
treading the chalk line, and at the least 
symptom of wavering, real or fancied, she 
reverted to the fascinating research into 
the private family life of insects 
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could see it coming On that he wasn t going 
to have any prenuptial 
quillity unless he could devise 
of pushing Arthur permanently out of the 
picture. And it was equally apparent that 
Arthur wouldn't be permanently pushed by 


sustained tran- 


some means 


anything much short of homicide 
Rang argued this out to a logical cor 
clusion with Marie. ‘‘Now looka here, 


precious,” he invites reasonably. “Just for 


you I've give up all my girl friends outside 
of business hours.” 

“Which was real sweet and thoughtful,” 
Marie complimented, kissing him. 

“Then why don’t you do likewise for 
me?”’ he said. 

“But I have!’’ Marie protested. “I don’t 
hardly have a giri friend left, 
hours or out, my time being so much occu- 
pied with you.” 

“‘l mean the bug hunter—Arthur, 3d,” 
Rang explained. ‘‘Why don’t you 
him up?” 

“But why should I?” 

“Well,”” Rang says again, 
all my girl friends.” 

“But Arthur is no girl friend, you big 
silly,”’ Marie giggled. “‘So just where is the 
connection? Sometimes you're so down- 
right illogical that it’s amusing.” 

“But he is a man friend,” 
gested plausibly. 

“So he is,”’ Marie agreed ‘You have 
many a man friend yourself. Did I ever 
ask you to give up your men friends? Well, 
then we have both given up our girl friends 
and we'll both keep our men friends. What 
can be fairer than that?”’ 

Rang had to confess that she drawed a 
logical conclusion there, and just to prove 
it she went out with Arthur for the evening 
because Rang had played in the same sketch 
with Cicely intheafternoon. Arthur handed 
him a grin in parting that made Rang’s in 
dignation sizzle to the boiling point. He 
laid the matter before Walter Braleford 

“T incline toward homicide, as bein 
more direct and effective,’’ he said. “Bu 
killing folks is against the law nowadays 
and it might get me into trouble. Never 
theless, I aim to play it low-down on that 
deleted horned toad at the first favorable 
opportunity, which he plays it that way on 
me whether the opportunity is favorable 
or not. I'll dry-gulch him a hundred miles 
from nowhere. I'll render him more diffi- 
cult to locate than one of his favorite in- 
sects that’s gone into hibernation for the 
winter, dad-burn his deleted skin! Blast 
his expurgated anatomy! If he don’t stay 
away from my girl, I'll make him hard to 
resuscitate!”’ 

But just about the time that he 
worked up to the point of perpetrating 
something wild-eyed and frantic, Marie 
always pacified him with soothing words 
and loving gestures. In twenty 
flat she could coax him from choler to coo- 
ing. All in all, though, the course of their 
young love run more placid than it does for 
most, because the main part of the time 
she was mighty sweet and loving to him 
It was like Braleford told him. 
says he, ‘“‘when a man is young 

if 


in business 


give 


Marie demanded 
““T’ve give up 


> 
Rang sug- 


8 
t 


was 


seconds 


tang,” 
and in love there is just no out for hirn 
his love is not returned, it’s plain devi 
and when it is returned, it is frequently 
worse than that, which latter is your case 
It’s dead certain that Marie loves you to 
wouldn't be set 


lish; 


distraction, otherwise she 
ting up nights planning new methods to 
keep you flurried and flustrated. It’s a sure 
sign that she worships you.” 

‘“‘Well, love is all that matters,” 
philosophized, and let it rest at that 
long time now Marie had been banking al 
his money for him, on the grounds that 
Rang would spend it foolish 
tion had come from Rang 


Rang 


Fora 


That sugges 


or he thought 


t had, which amounted to the same. One 
night Chief Spotted Tail and a long pro- 
cession of Cohila bucks rode out of town 
toward the reservation 

“] thought they paid Spotted Tail for 
his henchmen’s labors every evening,’’ says 
Marie. 

“So they do,” Rang agreed “He i 


sists on that 
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But I wasn’t. I separated Spotte 
trom the day’s proceeds prior to sundow 
a hundred or so, and I figured to brir ‘ 
round to you, but I used it to hel; it 
friend who'd encountered a bad ru: 


luck,’’ Rang explained 

‘I suspected as much when I saw you 
conversing with that big stiff from Tucs 
that blew in here yesterday,"’ says Marie 
‘Rang, honey, you're that big-hearted and 
generous that you’d give away your last 
penny And what sort of bait did tl 
Tucson party use to angle for your funds? 

“He was just telling me what all had 


happened to him in the past three months 
Rang explained First | 
up and the insurance His 
wife s mother’s fu 
neral when she came down with typhoid 
and died sudden herself, leaving their two 
little daughters on the charity of strangers 
He's trying to rustle back 
East and bring Arizona 
Honest, Marie, he was that grateful when 
I made him a little loan that 
done you good to take a look at his face as 


s business burned 


vad just run out 





was back attending | 


enough to go 
em out home to 


t would have 


he went on his way 


“‘No doubt,” she says. “But you send 
the next applicant in to interview little 
Marie. Then you take a look at his face as 
he goes on his Way You'd be surpr sed!’ 

And it can’t be denied that Rang’s 
nances were prospering under Marie's su 
pervision. The figures were piling up in the 
bank book to sizable dimensions and the 


future loomed mighty sweet 
They had made it up to 
place somewheres, build a little 
two, or maybe three, 
business. The only cloud on the horizon 
was the fact that Marie kept Arthur As 
cott, 3d, in the offing so as to make sure 
that Rang conducted himself offish wit} 
Cicely and other ladies of the Mammoth 
concern, and Rang’s first unfavorable sen- 
timent toward Arthur had growed into a 
dee p-roote d aversion 

The French C 


after they had altered the title 


and rosy 


acquire a home 


iog nest for 


and set up in the cow 


ountess had gone over big, 


a mite SO as 


to accord with the story and called it The 


Lone Cowboy. Headquarters was clamor- 
ing for more and still more cowboy pictures 
Rang had come to understand that the 
film version of a cowboy’s chief occupation 
was to put In his time riding at arun on the 
sky line, hunting down outlaws, flashing 
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his guns on any marshal wi 
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fere with his frolic and chasing him under 
the bed, and skylarking round and raising 
hell generally—anything, in fact, but what 
a cow prod draws his pay check for doing 
And it was fifteen years or more later before 
anyone tried the novel experiment of hay 
ing cOWs In a cowboy picture \ 
strange to say Vas a that broug 
Rang to grief, iz manne ¢ ng 
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Rar ¢ 0 i ter o 
o! the landscape mpudde he h’isted her 
tail and let a baw! out of er There wa 
Cicely, who had got over being exhausted 
and Was peeking Over me sagedrusn and 
giving the outraged mot! a terrined once- 
over. Rang hung | pu up into Long 
John and loosed a s owboy yelp at 
her, but the cow wasn’t to be diverted from 
her purpose, whi Nn Was to protect her calf 
She dropped her head, rolled her tail and 
lunged straight for Cicely That lady was 
quick-witted and ftleet-footed. She took off 
across countr wit the speed of a scairt 
jack rabbit, with the vy a close second. 
Rang didn’t have me to unbuckle his 
rope strap and sha} ut a loop. He just 
lifted Long John alongside and quit t} 
caddie, | nand slipping along the oid 
"s back ar rt horn Cher 
hie ung his feet earthwards and set him 
self Right there he pulled as neat a piece 
of bulldogging as ever was witnessed, and 


e flopped Mr Long 
in nothing flat 


Cicely turned and 


orn bottom side up 


aw him sprawled out 





there with the cow and feared for the worst. 

“Help him! Help him, you fools!" she 
called out to the bystanders, who hadn't 
recovered their wits uJ oO date hen she 


| 
back to him and tried to 


ran right 
leg of that cow. 


“Fend off, Buttercup!"’ Rang called up 
to her. “She'll } i rib out ou. I've 
got ner all pretty and so Have Walt 
get my rope off of Long i! ‘ te 
the prod right when I let her up and I’ 
have to stretch her out while the rest 
you move off somewheres to t I hot 
one yola i lr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and Willi be ra v l i ( t 
it ¢ e she get er feet 
But Cice wa 7 0 ‘ 
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The Red Triangle shown above is the 
registered Trade Mark of the Marland Com- 
panies. This mark is the symbol of quality 
and service wherever the Marland Companies 
operate. Itis stamped on tank cars, drums and 
cans that go into every state in the Union and 
in more than 17 foreign countries. It is dis- 


played at stations and distributing points of 


thousands « t Jobbe rs and Dealers and at all 
Marland Service Stations. 


This mark is our seal, guaranteeing the 
quality of all products manufactured and sold 
by this company, and the service that goes 
with them 
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OFFERING 


IFTEEN years ago the Marland Companies were but an 
Fie of its founder and present head. Today, they occupy a 
position in the field of production, transportation, refining 
and marketing of petroleum products that has brought 
National recognition and justifies this---the beginning of 
Marland National publicity. 

The Marland Refinery is located at Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
surrounded by some of the most famous oil fields of the 
country, some of which are Marland discoveries. The Marland 
Companies are also heavy producers in the Panhandle fields 
of Texas as well as other Texas fields, in Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and Mexico. 


Because the production of crude oil exceeds refining 
capacity, this permits the use of only select Mid-Continent 
paraffin base crude in the refining of Marland Super Motor Oil. 


MARLAND REFINING COMPANY 


Division Sales Offices: 


New York City Chicago Kansas City 
Denver Memphis St. Paul - Minneapolis 


Export Terminal: Texas City, Texas 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE 


Hundreds of miles of pipe lines bring the crude to storage 
tanks that have a capacity of more than 14 million barrels of 
crude and refined products. 

More than five thousand tank cars are employed, some to 
move crude, but the majority to transport refined products 
to world markets. 

Here within the very sight of producing oil wells is the 
Marland Refinery, containing every unit of modern equipment 
known to the science of refining. 

Here are gathered men who have been a vital part in the 
refining industry since its inception---men who have con- 
tributed much to the industry's keeping pace with the 
internal combustion engine and industrial machinery. 

Overlooking all this activity is the Marland office building 
---a structure that would do credit to any city. It houses more 
than a thousand employees, directing four thousand more in 


MARLAND REFINING COMPANY 


: Subsidiary of MARLAND OIL COMPANY 
PONCA 


GENFRAL OFFICES AND REFINERY: 





other cities and in the field, in the administration and 
operations necessary in the handling of petroleum products 
from wells to motor cars. 


Place around this picture a frame and we have what is, it 
effect, a single unit---comprising administration, production, 
transportation, refining and marketing of petroleum products 
---unique in American industry. 


Further advertisements will tell in detail how this unified 
control from wells to motor cars plays an important part 
in the refining of Marland Super Motor Oil, 
and Marland Pressure Gasoline, and why they 
are fast becoming leaders in public favor 


Jobbers and Dealers are requested to write our ce 
tral office for complete information, specifications 
prices and sales plans To car owners we will ma 
folders descriptive of Marland Super Motor Oi! and 
Marland Pressure Gasoline on re yuest 
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Fully protectec 
by patents 


Rememser the fel- 
low who was operated 
on so often he asked the 
doctors to close him up 
with buttons—so they 
could just unbutton 
him next time? 


Button-down-the-front 
union suits make you 
think of him. How dif- 
ferent is SEALPAX! But- 
tonless front—only two 
buttons on the shoulder. 
Step thru—button two 
—all thru! Goodbye 
button troubles! Boys’ 
sizes, too. 

THE SEALPAX Co., Baltimore 


Vaker 


8 of Lady Sealpax, Little Brother 
and Little Sister Sealpax 


Sealpax 








(Continued from Page 99) 
manner, a brace of tears had trickled down 
her nose. 

“So!” said Marie. 
“It ain’t so!” Rang defended himself 
automatically. ‘‘No such a thing!” 

“‘T saw it with my own eyes,” Marie con- 
tended. “‘How do you account for that?” 
“Easy,” said Rang. “If only - “ 

“‘It seemed easy to take,”’ sniffed Marie. 


| “Tf only what?” 


“Tf only you'll listen to me.” 

“T’ve looked,”’ said Marie, ‘“‘so I might 
as well listen.” 

Rang explained—that is, he thought he 
had explained, but it seemed that he hadn’t. 

“That little yellow-haired minx loves 
you, Rang,” Marie stated. 

“Which Cicely would certainly have a 
relapse if she heard about it,” Rang con- 
tended. ‘‘Why, girl, she’s about to mate 
up with Walter Braleford, who is my best 
friend.” 

“‘She’s telling you that just to lead you 
on,”’ Marie insisted. 

*‘Lead me on where? Besides, she didn’t 
tell me. Walter did.” 

“‘He’s deceiving you.” 

““What would he be deceiving me for?” 
Rang demanded. ‘And what if he is?” 

“She needn’t come in here kissing you 
and crying down the back of your neck,” 
Marie snapped. ‘She did it just to plague 
me and to show off to you.” 

The more Rang explained, the more 
ground he lost. Feminine logic prevailed, 
which it always does, since it can’t ever be 
answered in kind; and presently Rang was 
reduced to vibrating his fins feebly and 
backing water wherever the current was 
most placid. 

“‘But now listen, treasure-trove,”’ he be- 
sought. 

Treasure-trove, however, had the bit in 
her teeth, tail over the dashboard, and was 


| running wild and unrestrained all over the 


verbal landscape, and she was in the mood 
to declaim, not tolisten. It narrowed down 
to her putting in that evening and the 
next with Arthur Ascott, 3d, while Rang 
mouched around, feeling at outs with the 
world and low in his mind. Something had 
to be done about Arthur, but he didn’t 
know just what could be done. After a few 
days of such sort of schooling, he rode out 
one morning across the desert to be alone 


| with his thoughts, which was ingrowing 


and poisonous. 

After a spell he saw Ascott riding past, 
some distance off. For some days Arthur 
had been doing his collecting at the Terrill 
House bar. This seemed to be his day to 
collect on the desert. The only thing that 
occurred to Rang at the moment was to 
make a devout wish that Arthur would 
perish and fail to return. 

Then riding along comes old Spotted 
Tail and twenty-odd Cohila bucks, stripped 
to their breechclouts and armed to the 
teeth, all ready to take part in the film 
version of Old Black Joe. Rang was re- 


| garding them, detached and gloomy, when 


his famous inspiration come to him. It 
was well known to all and sundry that 


| Cohila bucks, when primed with mescal or 





its equivalent, were mighty uncertain cus- 
tomers and prone to run amuck, wherefore 
the soldiery at Fort Harper were real active 
in suppressing such parties as undertook to 
supply the Cohilas with liquor and in 
suppressing such Cohilas as had been sup- 
plied with it. There was just a chance that 
if Spotted Tail and his retainers should 
jump Ascott in the desert and act up real 
hostile and frenzied, he’d suspect that they 
were stoked with jackass brandy and out to 
while away the time by collecting his scalp. 
In which case he would be apt to light 
a-running, same as any other sensible mor- 
tal under similar circumstances; and if the 
direction of his flight could be deftly guided 


| in the right direction and sustained for a 


lengthy period, he would at least be out 
from underfoot for a day or two, which 
would be a crumb of satisfaction anyway. 
It was a slim chance, but in Rang’s present 
desperate frame of mind he was willing to 
take any sort of a chance whatsoever. 
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“You like to make some money?”’ he in- 
quired of Spotted Tail. 

“You got the dice?”’ 
brightening up. 

‘“‘No, I mean regular money,” said Rang, 
and he explained the play. It sized up to 
Spotted Tail and his retinue as a likely 
chance for a frolic and they was for it toa 
man. “It chiefly hinges on whether you 
can act as if you’re charged up with fire 
water,”’ Rang pointed out. ‘Otherwise it 
falls flat.” 

Spotted Tail intimated that it might be 
better if Rang was to fix them up so that 
that part of the entertainment wouldn’t 
have to be simulated. If they were ac- 
tually charged with mescal, they wouldn’t 
have to pretend, he plausibly submitted. 

“True enough,” says Rang. “Also, 
you’d likely forget yourselves and lift this 
pilgrim’s hair, which would get us into ill 
repute with the powers that be. You get in 
behind him and act warlike and hostile. 
Head him any direction away from War- 
ner’s Wells and keep at it. And for this 
little byplay I’ll contribute two hundred 
lovely dollars.” 

This burst of generosity on Rang’s part 
wasn’t so philanthropic as it might seem at 
first glance. It would be more in the na- 
ture of making Spotted Tail a loan, since 
it was dollars to doughnuts that it would 
revert to Rang again at the first session of 
rolling the freckled cubes. 

The Cohilas charged off across the desert 
and Rang rode on a piece and dismounted 
to sit on a rock to ponder on the strange 
and unfathomable ways of womenfolks. 
He didn’t have much hopes for the success 
of his scheme. 

Presently he heard a few faint quavering 
war whoops, then a rattling of musketry. 
For about five minutes all the sounds of 
Indian warfare drifted to his ears. Then 
all was silent. After a spell he saw the 
Cohila war party returning at a high lope, 
and it struck him somehow that they was 
riding mighty determined. They charged 
up to Rang and he noticed that they didn’t 
appear to be in any hilarious humor. It 
was apparent that the joke had somehow 
miscarried, but he hadn’t yet grasped the 
fact that it had back-fired. 

““Well?”’ he queries casually. 

Spotted Tail squirted a few yards of 
heated Cohila at Rang, interspersed with 
all the worst epithets in seven border dia- 
lects, before he steadied down to give a 
concise account of events in understand- 
able Injun English that Rang could in- 
terpret. It seemed that they had gone 
charging down on Arthur, simulating fire- 
watered ferocity and emitting war whoops 
aplenty. He hadn’t seemed impressed. 
He was squatting at a cache where he kept 
some of his collecting paraphernalia and he 
continued to squat there on his haunches. 
Thinking maybe he was paralyzed with 
fright, the Cohilas closed ranks so as to 
give him a chance for flight. They circled 
round and round him at a distance of about 
sixty yards, whooping and firing their 
rifles at him. On about the third lap he 
became annoyed at the ruckus and took 
steps to put a stop to it. 

Now in addition to collecting desert in- 
sects and reptiles, it seemed that he also 
collected the skins of desert birds, and his 
implement for collecting same was one new 
pump gun and a profusion of bird-shot car- 
tridges. He presently extricated this im- 
plement from his cache and unhooked six 
loads of bird shot into the huddled ranks of 
those naked savages, spraying ponies and 
Cohilas impartial. This served to turn a 
blood-curdling charge into a screeching 
stampede beyond shotgun range. Arthur 


says Spotted Tail, 


had then gone calmly about the pursuit of 
his business and the Cohilas had set out a 
lot less calmly in pursuit of Rang. 


Along 
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with what bird shot had been implanted in 
their anatomies, the conviction that Rang 
had framed this on them a-purpose had 
been implanted in their minds. 

And Rang chose that inopportune mo- 
ment tolaugh. It struck his sense of humor 
to picture that stampede of ponies and 
Cohila bucks under the impetus of bird 
shot. He laughed loud and long. Also, for 
about the first time in his life, he laughed 
alone. 

“Spotted Tail,” he chortles, ‘‘this here 
joke seems to have back-fired. It was what 
you might entitle a boomerang joke.”’ 

“This boomerang business maybe not so 
funny you think,” says Spotted Tail, 
squeezing a brace of bird shot out of his 
hide with either hand. His sense of humor, 
it seemed, was atrophied as to boomerangs. 
He announced, however, that staking Rang 
out alongside an ant hole was his idea of a 
real humorous proceeding, which he in- 
tended to put on that sketch at once if not 
sooner, and a good time would be had by all. 

Now the thinking apparatus of a Cohila 
is never very stable at the best, and right 
then the assembled Cohila intellect was at 
its very worst and foaming over. It dawned 
on Rang that this outfit meant business. 
They was looking him over real bleak and 
forbidding. He knew that if he didn’t flit 
mighty sudden he was slated to sit in at a 
funeral, which would be his own, and he’d 
attend it gradual. He sized the situation 
up and the prospect wasn’t anyways invit- 
ing. He was hemmed in on the south, east 
and west. Rang had always been noted 
for making quick decisions and he made 
one right then. He decided to head north. 
He stepped up into the middle of Long 
John with a bang and was off to a running 
start. 

Rang got the breaks in his favor. First 
and foremost was the fact that the Cohilas 
were supplied with blanks for a movie 
massacre and shy on ball cartridges, which 
had deterred them from retaliating for 
Arthur’s bird-shot fusillade, knowing that 
blank cartridges were no match for a shot- 
gun at close range. Next was the fact that 
Long John was the outrunningest horse in 
the country and he was fresh. But the 
Cohilas pursued him mighty earnest. At 
sundown there was still a goodly parcel of 
benighted savages fogging on behind him. 
At sunrise there was half a dozen left cling- 
ing on his trail. 

The Mammoth outfit never did get to 
take the film version of Old Black Joe for 
upwards of two weeks; not until the cav- 
alry from Fort Harper rounded up Spotted 
Tail and the rest of the Cohilas in the 
northern end of the state, where they was 
still conducting a sincere and systematic 
search for Rang. But they didn’t locate 
him. , 

Folks in Ten Sleep waked up one fine 
morning and was overjoyed to discover 
Rang Jones repairing the dirt roof of his 
cabin, which had caved in during his ab- 


sence. 


“So that,” Pap Sanders concluded, “‘is 
how Rang sacrificed his chance to become 
the leading cowboy star of moviedom and 
settled down to a quiet life in Ten Sleep 
all on account of his not being able to figure 
out what a woman was going to do.” 

“Yeah,” said the horse wrangler, “‘ but it 
wasn’t any chore for me to figure out what 
she was going to do. Right from the start 
it was apparent that she’d abscond with 
Rang’s bank roll and mate up with Arthur, 
3d. That was the only logical thing for her 
to do.” 

“Then likely that was why she didn’t do 
it,’ Sanders surmised. ‘‘ For once, buddy, 
in common with Old Man Solomon and a 
sizable sprinkling of other male humans, 
you have actually made a false prophecy 
as to a woman’s line of conduct. Marie, I'd 
have you know, came gallivanting up to 
Ten Sleep, bank roll and all, and took up 
with Rang. But she didn’t come direct. 
She traveled roundabout, sort of, by way 
of Mexico City, Montreal and Omaha, 
Nebraska, so that Spotted Tail and his 
braves couldn't track her.” 
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This is Model 272, Sealtite Construction 
extra). There are many other models at correspondingly low prices. 
Rocky Mountain district and Pacific Coast slightly higher.) 
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ehold the Power of a New Idea 


The miracle of modern refrigeration—this 
Cabinet Kelvinator Model 272. Now you 
can have all the famous Kelvinator features 
of efficiency and reliability at lower prices 
than ever before announced. Kelvinator 
products are in the homes of thousands 
upon thousands of satisfied users every- 
where. A complete line of electric refrig- 
eration cabinets and freezing units for every 
household and commercial need. Cabinet 


Kelvinators, with cabinets by Leonard; de- 
luxe solid porcelain Jewett refrigerators; a 
Kelvinator freezing tank to fit your refrig- 
erator. Convenient terms of payment. Just 
phone the Kelvinator dealer nearest you or 
write us for complete details. 

Kelvinator, 2050 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion, Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, 1130 
Dundas St., East, London, Ont. 


1 } ] 
This is the season when Kelvinator adds to its Dealer Organization 


nd we will consider the applications of capable business men able to 


jualify in handling Kelvir 
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Here are the 
KELVINATOR “Forty-Niners’’ 
Winners in 
the Nation-wide Contest 









They have written the winning essays 
on Kelvination and have been re- 
warded with the object of their praise 
—a “Sealtite” Cabinet Kelvinator 
installed in each home. 

































ALABAMA, Mrs. Frank P. Morgan, M 
ARIZONA, Mr. A. M ick, Jerome 
ARKANSAS, Mr. F. Eln Lee, Little F 
COLORADO, Mrs. Wm. R. Adams, G 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Fl L. Hal 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Eli 

DELAWARE, Mr. Robt. Wier, Jv., Wilmington 
FLORIDA T 

GEORGIA, Mr. Fray Bunt lumbus 
IDAHO, Mrs. Chas. H. Cannon, F 

ILLINOIS, Mr. V. C. H. Raitt, La ¢ 
INDIANA, Miss Myrtle Be 

IOWA, M E 

KANSAS, M M. ¢ 


KENTUCKY, Mr. L. M 
LOUISIANA l 1 
MAINE, Mr. O. L. Eva Dover-Foxcroft 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Anna A. Thomas, Bal 
MASSACHUSETTS, A H 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. F. H. Ald ‘ 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. E. W. F Manka 


MISSISSIPPI, A 


Mrs. ¢ 


MISSOURI, Miss I M 

MONTANA, Mrs. Lou 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. H. W 

NEVADA, Mr. R. H. M 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mrs. E. W. B Ma 
NEW JE Mr. H.1 

NEW MEXICO, Mrs. W 

NEW YORK, Miss Lanetta Roa 


NORTH ¢ 
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THE GREAT TRADITION 


Continued from Page 7 


The tracers raked Comstock’s lower plane 
and tore up the fabric just inside the V strut 
In amazement, the Texan pulled up and Im- 
melmanned. 

Again Petitjean him 
a burst of ten from his guns. The triplex 
windshield on Comstock’s cowling starred 
into a thousand cracks. He whip-stalled 
furiously -and then knew 
The little perfumed monkey 
mistake. He had followed him to kill him 
deliberately, alone and the 
where no one ¢ “= d see ll him coldly 

himself, for the insult 

Comstock te half up in his cockpit 
and screamed curses into the pounding 
bedlam of his engine. Then he hunched 
forward and dived on Petitjean. The 
captain sli p yped under him and came up 
behind. | palin over in a 


followed and gave 
} 


suddenly he 


t made a 


hadn 
above clouds, 
to kK 


and easily 


Comstock half 
loop, but again Petitjean squirmed out of 
his line of fire. Comstock was flying 
firing blindly his rage 

For hours, it seemed, they had been 
ducking and diving for the final burst of 
shots. Then, quite without warning, the 
Texan’s engine coughed and sputtered 
miserably, his nose wabbled in the zoom 
and he stalled off on one wing. He whipped 
down into a spin, with Petitjean after him 
still firing. He could feel the staccato beat 
of the shots as they raked his tail pl 
He tightened his lips and waited mean- 
while he tore down upon the iff 


and 


now in 


anes. 


goiden r 


of the clouds. ‘Let me get out of th 

let me get out for Jake and myself— for Pau 
and Chevvy--just one more crack!” he 
prayed. But he knew in his heart that 


Petitjean would burn him~follow him 
down and burn him so that there would be 
no chance of his living to tell the rotten tale 

Suddenly the soft wet grayness of the 
clouds closed over him. minutes he 
spun through them, waiting, then slowly h« 
ruddered out of the spin and looked at his 
whirling compass needle. His engine was 
quite dead now and his controls were loose 
and wabbly. The needle trembled back and 
pointed. Nose down in a slow glide, he 
dived out of the clouds at nine thousand feet 
and turned westward. ‘Safe now, if I can 
only make the line. He won't dare try it 
they can see our markings from the 
ground.” His voice exultant 
scream. “‘And I’m I’m going to 
live! And there will be another time! 
Slowly he glided on toward the 
‘They'll be after me now 
with the guns- but I’ve got to go slowly 
keep my height--get in! Got to get in 

There were shrapnel bursts above him 
now bursts that crawled slowly down and 
lay in the air behind him like the splashed 
tops of charlotte russes. He clamped 
jaws shut and glided on. 

Quite plainly he could see the gray stains 
of ruined villages, sticking up out of the 
brown mud like disordered piles of shat- 
tered skulls. Then, with a swoop and eight 
hundred feet to spare, he flashed through 
the rifle fire of the trenches, stag- 
gered across the French line and piled up 
behind a slight rise just beyond the support 
trenches. 

It was long after sundown when he 
reached Vieupeyroux. Four of his teeth 
were gone—bashed out by the compass 
and his right eye was green and blue from 
the cowling rim, and closed. He 
climbed out of the camion stalked into 
the entrance hall 


For 


where 
rose in an 


alive 
line 
In a minute 


er 


boche 


wite 
quite 


, 
and 


Le Coq d'Or is the fourth house from the 
corner where the Rue Maréchal du Plessis 
runs into the Rue Passy to form that small 
moth-eaten place the name of which no one 


has yet discovered. The pickets of the low 
iron fencing that runs round the grass plot 
of the place have roughened tops, wher« 


( 
knobs or little molded kings’ he ads that 
formerly decorated them have been knocked 
off for loot or for bullets Nobody seems to 
know, nor to care, for people come into the 
district solely to visit Le Coq d’Or. 


Comstoc! 
e dimly lit landing and straightened the 
collar of his tunic, rubbing his hand. Then 
the door and stepped inside 


e was bandaged and poultice 


stood for several seconds o1 


he O} t ned 


His ey 


| against 


the light and his face was not pleasant to 
see 

Chevagnac sprang up from the table 
“So!” he said. “‘We heard you were down 


You came back?” 
Pau grinned. ‘He 


always comes back 


Not so, my ancient friend 

“Sure,”’ said Comstock. He looked 
the closed door and poured wine into a 
glass. *‘They brought me at sundown in a 
amion. And we meet again. Four night 
ago 

“*Sh-h!"’ said Chevagnac. ‘Let us for 
get the little Jake."’ He drained his glass 
and loosened his collar. ‘Eh, Marie?” 

The girl smiled and patted his arm 
Comstock looked at her. 

The door opened quickly behind him 
and Madame Meseroux, her face pale 
to the lips, stood upon the threshold 


Her black eyes caught Chevagnac’s sud- 
denly *M’sieur! panted. They 
stared at her. M'sieur’’ she raised a 


beckoning finger — *‘ come, please 


she 


*, quickly 
alone.”’ 
his cha r 


madame 


pushed back 


‘You wish me, 


Chevagnac 
startled 

it once! 

He looked at her stupidly 
ened the skirts of his tuni 

Pau laughed mulishly. Comstock shrugged 
and filled hi again. 

In a moment Chevagnac came back. He 

losed the door and stood against it with 
both hands behind him, gripping the knob 
He looked first at the girls and raised his 
eyebrows for them to go. Marie pouted 
and started to come toward him. He 
stamped his foot. 
»shouted. She tossed her head 
nd slammed the other door as she went 
out Chevagnac stepped forward and 
brushed a hand across his forehead. 

“Eh bien,” he said. ‘A night’s work.” 

“*Have you lost your reason?”’ Pau was 
half up in his chair. Comstock looked at 
them both and waited. 

“‘Non,” said Chevagnac. 
come.” 

He led them out onto the darkened land- 
ing and started up the rickety stairs. On 
the floor above, he stopped while they filed 
lently up behind him. 

‘*What is it?”’ hissed Pau. 

put his hand on the door 
knob and opened it. Pau went in first, with 
after him. Chevagnac closed the 
latch clicked loudly in the still- 


and straight 


glass a 





“Go!” he 


‘Upstairs 


Chevagnac 


Comstock 
door. The 
ness 

It was a smaller room than the one they 
had come from. There was a table with a 
white cloth splotched with a stain of red 
where a wineglass had overturned and 
pilled its contents. There was a saucer 
next to the stain—a saucer choked with 
cigarette ends. Chevagnac turned up the 
sputtering blue flame at the one gas jet and 
flooded the room with pale flickering light 

‘Name of a Pau jumped back- 
ward. On the floor under the 
was Petitjean with his eyes 
wide open and his 
Pau knelt quickly 
under the disordered 
tunic. ‘As dead,” he 
ever be.” 

Chevagnac nodded 
He pointed to Petitjean’ 
black blood was settling 


+1 
yctn 


table edge 
and mouth 
arms sprawled loosely 
him and felt 
decorations on | 


said, ‘as he’ 


be side 


‘I know,” he said 


s cheeks, where the 


under 


the skin on 


sides of his His neck 


nose 


broken.” 


Pau straightened suddenly. ‘“‘We must 
go.”’ He turned toward the door 
Chevagnac shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he 


said. ‘‘Not to leave him.”’ He raised his 
hands. ‘ You know what I thought of him 
as a man--what we all thought. Never 
theless, there is work st What 


} Gaus long 
tne oor belongs to the 


ili TO He done 


you see here on 
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tradition of the ages. It 
yr all history will be 


innot die this way 


worthless.’’ He drew his lips back from his 
teeth. ‘‘ Think of the next war, my friends,”’ 
ll you get defenders 


ne sneered 


‘Where w 


he streets 





they learn 
Chamber and in 


and in the 
the path of 


1e newspaper office that 
leads merely to a broken 
neck in Le Cog d'Or? Come!” His laugh 
rang harshly. ‘‘ We will do a job tonight to 
be proud of. Madame will not dare speak 
for her life. And we shall lock the secret 
in our own hearts forever.”’ He straight- 
shoulders. ‘‘Come, Pau, his feet. 
he turned to Comstock 
‘you will help? Good! It is the greatest 
hoax of all time! You lead the way and 
eep the passages clear of the curious. We 
hall return in his roadster to Vieupeyroux.”’ 
Carefully they lifted the limp body and 
moved toward the door. It sagged between 
them like a half-filled sack of grain. Com- 
stock picked up the cap and turned down 
the light as Pau and Chevagnac went out 








rlor, 
gory 


ene d hi 
You, my friend”’ 





to the landing. 

Down the creaky stairs they crept with 
their | ng burden. On the street 
floor, Comstock pushed ahead of them and 
opened the entrance to the alleyway. They 
trudged out into the wet blackness of the 


ling 


0 ‘By 


night. 

Petitjean’s car loomed dimly through the 
They placed him in the seat and 
Chevagnac -d in behind the wheel. 
“His hands before him, so, and his legs 
straight out,” he whispered. ‘‘It will be an 
hour yet and who can tell? One stiffens 
so when one is not alive. You, Pau, you 
will hold him so Comstock climbed to 
the running board and the car purred into 


mists 


* } 
cTawie 





of mosquito after it had fed on a yellow-fever 
atient. But he was fifty, and the elder the 
patient, the deadlier the disease. So he was 
dissuaded. James Carroll let himself be 
bitten and nearly died of yellow fever. 
Jesse Lazear let himself be bitten and quite 
died, of yellow fever. But there was an old 
and almost universal belief that yellow 
ever was caught by coming in contact with 
bed linen, and so on, 
that had been used by avictim. Might the 
disease be communicated that way as well 
as by a maesquito? Obviously that point 
must be settled if yellow fever was to be 
exterminated 


” +1 + x 
l'o settle it, they 








near to clothing, 


? 


built a shack, carefully 
reened from mosquitoes, but piled with 
from the yellow-fever camp. A 
doctor named Cooke and two private 
oldiers, W. G. Jernegan and L. E. Folk, 
it themselves up in that reeking den 
ibtropical weather in Cuba the 
towels well, to make sure 
hat whatever ver germs there 
might be in them would get thoroughly 
lived there for 
wenty day leeping on the very sheets on 


iment! ad died of yellow fever. 


young 


shook 
lirty sheets and 


1 P 
vyellow-fe 


tered about then 


Able-Bodied Beggars 


if the 
yrs’ theory had not been sound they 


They came unscathed, but 


out 








octor 

vould probably have died. Nobody could 
now positively until the experiment was 
tried. To cinch the point, they built an- 
ther shack, airy, scrubbed, fumigated, 
speckless as they could make it. John J. 
Moran, a clerk at army headquarters, 
olunteered to live in that beautifully clean 
le cal t mosquito that had 
ten a yellow-fever patient. He came 
thin an ace lying yellow fever, but 

the quest iW inched then. 
now have a Panama 
( leath-carrying mosquito 
t seps’ attempt to build 
OI you now go to Havana, 
Ne le, at any season of the 
year, with no more thought of yellow fever 
an of wit ift. Walter Reed lived on a 
ma ernment salary and regretted on 


life. Chevagnac bent forward over the 
wheel. Presently they were crawling slowly 
through the darkened streets toward St.- 
Parres-les-Vaudes and the open country. 

It was perhaps ninety minutes later 
a wet, creeping ninety minutes of darkness 
and mist an that they topped the 
last rise above Vieupeyroux. Chevagnac 
turned to the left to around the 
village. 

The car bumped and jolted on the rutty 
back road. Pau cursed once, softly and 
earnestly, and Chevagnac’s arms twisted 
and writhed mightily about the wheel to 
keep the crawling roadster from vaulting 
the cut-back banks and hurtling over into 
the drain ditches. 

“What then?” said Pau. 

“The aerodrome, of course. You think I 
brought him this far to put him to bed?”’ 

““Name of ‘i 

“‘Silence!”’ hissed Chevagnac. 

Pau growled darkly. And because it 
takes many centuries to become accustomed 
to the work of the guillotine, he was silent. 

Presently Chevagnac stopped the car 
and climbed stiffly out. ‘‘Wait,’”’ he said, 
and stalked off through the darkness. 

“Ugh!” said Pau. “A cigarette, my 
ancient friend. His face is cold. This is 
devil’s work.’’ Comstock gave him a cig- 
arette and the two stood smoking into their 
cupped hands, waiting. 

To the eastward now there was a faint 
suggestion of grayness. Wind stirred gently 
in the tree tops and the grass rustled in 
ghostly whispers about their feet. Pau 
shivered. 

Presently Chevagnac came stumbling 
toward them. ‘Quickly now!” he hissed. 





silence 


circle 


“There is a light in the quarters of the 
mechanicians. Carry him and follow me.” 

He led them tripping and cursing after 
him. Up over the slight rise they puffed 
with the thing that had been the Eagle 
between them. Around the back of the 
hangars they crept, Chevagnac in the lead. 
He stopped them just before they bumped 
into the shadowy outline of the lone Nieu- 
port that stood upon the tarmac. 

““Now you see?”’ said Chevagnac. ‘‘He 
dies as a gentleman dies. Quickly! His 
arms into his coat—so. His helmet now. 
Strap it, Comstock —and his goggles. The 


cap-—toss it there upon the ground care- 
lessly. Now then lift him in and hook his 


belt. Feet upon the rudder bar—tightly. 
They are stiff enough to hold. You, Pau 
the propeller, when I give the word.”’ He 
leaned forward into the cockpit and pulled 
the joy stick back until the tail planes came 
slightly above level. He hooked it in place 
with Petitjean’s stiffened arms and tied a 
piece of twine about the cold gloved hands. 
‘*Now, Pau!”’ 

The motor barked once and came sud- 
denly to life. Pau jumped backward. A 
moment while Chevagnac warmed the en- 
gine, then he waved to the two others to 
pull out the chocks from the wheels. 

The Nieuport trembled and rolled slowly 
across the ground in the dead still morning 
air. It gathered speed quickly. Halfway 
across the ‘drome the tail skid left the 
ground. They could no longer see now be 
cause of the mists. But they could hear it. 

It was off now in a long low climb. Their 
ears strained until they knew it had cleared 
the tree tops. For a moment more they 
listened as the engine sang down the air 
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his deathbed that his wife and daughter 
were so ill provided for. Therefore Congress 
voted the widow a pension of $1500 a year. 
James Carroll, the first volunteer for the 
mosquito bite, that almost proved fatal, 
left a wife and five children when he pres- 
ently died. Congress voted his widow a 
pension of $1500 a year. Jesse Lazear did 
die of yellow fever and his widow got a 
pension of $1500 a year. The other volun- 
who risked their 
theoretically, the thanks of a grateful pos- 
terity and a couple of hundred dollars in 
money. 

It is impossible to calculate what these 
men did for humanity. And that is what 
they got for it—the theoretical thanks of a 
grateful posterity being sheer bunk. Al- 
ready posterity has forgotten them. Read- 
ing of these miserly pensions and doles, I 
burst with indignation, and thought, ‘“‘ That 
is what you can expect of Congress!”’ But 
after I had thought a while longer I took off 
my hat to Congress for being, in this case, 
far more enlightened than the public whict 


teers lives received, 


it represents. 

I am as much “public” 
is. For many years my trade required me 
to read newspapers much more extensively 
than the average citizen does; so it may be 
presumed that I am better informed on 
matters of public moment than the average 
citizen is. But so far as I can remember, I 
had never even seen these men’s names 
Probably, long ago, I did read some of 
them in a newspaper—and forgot them ina 
month. 

I am the “public.”” My income last 
year, according to the National Bureau of 


as anybody else 






Economic Rese 1, was $89,682,000,000 
Aside from the neces 
that 
goods and services take my fancy 
expect to get the kind of goods and services 
that I am willing to pay for exactly in pro- 
portion as I am willing to pay for them. I 
have no right to expect 

If you will learn to be a crack baseball 
player I will pay you $75,000 a year. I will 
print your name in big type in every nev 
paper in the land every day and your pic- 
I will make you 


» pir } 
aries of life, and what 





I save, income is spent for whatever 


I] Ss! ould 


anything else. 


ture at least once a week. 





so much a national hero that you can sell 
your indorsement of cigarettes and candy 
for twice the salary of a justice of the 
Supreme Court. If you will learn to be a 
champion prize fighter I will pay you $500,- 
000 in a year, and admiring crowds will 
choke the street whenever you appear. If 
you will learn to be a popular movie star I 
will pay you $1,000,000 a year and smother 
you in mob adulation such as would make 
a medieval visitor suppose that the relics of 
a saint were about to be exhibited for the 
miraculous cure of all the bodily and 
spiritual ills of the faithful. 

If you will save me and my children from 
yellow fever I will pay you, possibly, $5000 
a year and cheerfully elbow you into the 
ditch as a nameless nonentity while I rust 
to admire my baseball player, prize fighter 
and movie star. 

Surely I have no right to be saved from 
yellow fever. It is a donation, charity, not 
something I earned. My poverty consists 
I am an able-bodied beggar taking 
alms that I do not deserve; so completely 
poverty-stri ken that I do not even know 
the names of the men who benefited me, 
alt} oug! 
all the time. 

Of course a few im- 
pressed upon me, almost always because 
they happened to do something dramatic 
that my ignorant imagination could grasp 
For example, Pasteur. Almost 
; that name—the man who cured 
mad-dog b Those who know say that 
Pasteur did other work that was far more 


in tnis: 


I am reading something or other 


names have been 


everybody 


I7eES 
11Ze 


recogr 


tes. 


important to science and to humanity than 
were his successful experiments with rabies 
dramatic. The mad dog 
and the 


But that feat was 


with slavering mouth frightful 
il 


death in convulsions made a_ univers: 
figure of dread My simple barbarian 
mind readily visualized Pasteur as a new 


Saint George slaying the dragon. So ina 

very tepid sort of way, or a frigid sort of 

compared with my enthusiasm for 
i paid him some respect. 

A very few names— three or four 
remembered and respected by the public 
But Babe Ruth wouldn’t care for the ap- 
plause of a crowd that couldn't tell the 


Way, as 
a home run, 


get 
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into the silence of distance. Then C} 


agnac tapped them. “Quickly! Run! We 
must be in Vieupeyroux asleep before the 
word spreads. On your hor 
forever about this! Run!” 

It was 9:30. Sprinting feet pounded on 
the flagging in the corridors of Vieupe 
Doors slammed open and shut and men 
sprang out of bed. 

‘*Petitjean —he is dead! 
daylight. His car—they found it behind 
the hangars. Drunk, he was—again 
Crashed at Jouay. His neck —pouf!”’ 

Chevagnac pushed open the door. Com 
stock was alone in the room. He awoke 
suddenly and sat up on his cot. 

“The Eagle is plucked.” 

Comstock folded his hands, and stared 
at his swollen knuckles. He nodded 
‘Your hand,”’ asked Chevagna: 

bad?” 

Comstock looked at hi 

‘Last night—you remember 
a—lamp-post?’ 

“How did you know? 
tered. 

“Its jaw was broken as well 
Come, let me fix it. There is only one hand 
in the world that can hit so. We may need 
it again. Now that M’sieur Tac-a 
gone, we must be careful of 
look out for each other.” 

Comstock stood up. “ Chevvy,” 
“‘you are a white man. Shake!” 

{iu contraire 


lucky man. You saved me a job 


1i0rs silence 





yrou 


Went up before 





} 


m Cit 


ly 
Dery. 
you hit 


’ the Texan mut 


is its neck 





ourselves 


he said, 


ac. “A 
I should 


,” said Chev: 





have had to shoot -for the sake of the 
squadron. And Pau, he would have used a 
knife Come, mon ame, ne said, “de 


euner, 


difference between a baseball game anc 


basket-ball game. There can be no genuine 
respect for an individual's performance 
without some knowledge of what the per 
formance signifies. A stone-deaf man clap 
ping his hands at a concert is only making a 
As to what scientists 


and the publi 


in any 


seldom 


silly gesture. 
line are doing, I 
really know whether it is baseball 


That is a be ggarly state for one 





polo or 
seven-up. 


on the plateau in an age wher 





ie 





changing the physi 
rapidly that a man of 182 
at home, physically, in Cwesar’s 


in New York today. 


would be more 
Rome thar 


A Poor Excuse 
This beggarly state cannot be excuse 


the ground that science deals w i 
and subtle problems expressed in technical 








language that only an expert can under 
stand. I am not talking about an expert’ 
understanding, but only out ar erage 
passably intelligent layman’s understand 
ing Anybody with sullicient intelligence 
to read a baseball score can understand 
Paul de Kruif’s book. Certainly that 
very different matter from an expert 
understanding. But it gives the picture 





the final significance outlined in plain term 
If everybody —or a sufficient number of 
everybodies to constitute a “publi 
knew that much, Theobald Sm Walte 
Reed, James Carroll and Jesse Lazear 


} 


3} 1] 
would be as well honored and as well 





as Ty Cobb or Gloria Swanson, and I should 
feel sure of being well served by successor 
in their line 

lam no pauper moneywise. I had nea 
$90,000,000,000 to spend or save last year 
I am not a fool; though the 


circumstantial 





10OOK conclusive. 


up all the grand stands of the country when 





ever a good game is put on; time to pla 
golf and cards, to sit and gossip, to dawdle 


to travel 


time. | 
printed pages as a whale does herring 





I have inealculable quantit 


read enormously too. I devou 
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a shingle, 





























EMAND a fire-proof shingle — not 
only for its safety, but because it 
will actually save you money. Before 
you choose a shingle, “Try an’ burn it!” 








Even the white-hot flame of the blow- 
torch cannot harm these beautiful Johns- 
Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles. They 
are more than fire-resistant, or /fire-safe. 
They are FIRE-PROOF. 


That’s the kind of roof that Johns- 
Manville now offers you at little more 
than the cost of ordinary, flimsy shingles. 
A shingle that means complete protec- 
tion against roof-communicated fire! A 
shingle that should never cost a cent for 


Re-roof for Leave the old roof on. Lay these repairs. A shingle that you will never 
: beautiful everlasting shingles right : 
: need to replace as long as your home 
the last time over it. No fuss, no dust, no litter ; E o 
of torn off shingles on the lawn. No danger from rain stands. 


while the work is in progress. 


You will like the interesting, broken 
Then forget your roof. It will be everlasting—no —— 


costly repairs. It will be fire-proof—you need never fear line beauty these hexagonal shingles give 
flying sparks. You re-roof for the last time when you your roof. They may be laid either side 
att ed pete - ii - rille estos Shingle: : 
tra re-roof with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles to the weather, exposing the cool gray 
BRAKE LININGS r . 
ROOFINGS 





economy 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES rection for your roof at little cost. Any 


Johns-Manville dealer will give you full 


of one side or the blended autumn colors 
OHNS-MANVILLE °°" 
Get this beauty, and pro- 






JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO particulars. 
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_ Like oranges? 
ONE Drink Orange-CRUSH! 
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From Real Oranges 
—with Real Orange Juice 


Be sure the drink you choose is made from real oranges, contains 
real orange juice. 


Here’s why Orange-Crush is so completely in a class by itself: First, 
the juice of luscious oranges—next, the delicate flavor of their peel— 
next, the zestful tang of the fruit acid found in oranges, lemons and 
limes. Added to this, a pure food color such as you use in your cakes 
and candies—pure cane sugar—healthful carbonated water—and 
nothing else. 


Remember—there is only one Orange-Crush. For your protection, 


look for the Krinkly Bottle. 
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Serving Every Man in Industry - 
Thirteen Unseen Workers 


How carefully you choose Motor Control 
decides alone how well you employ them 






Many records of production common today are possible only because 
electric motors put into America's factories the equivalent in manpower 
of almost a qui rter billion workers. This anseen army—the “manpower” y 
a a ae oe of motors—has made possible higher wages for every man employed, 
a eee snand and yet has pushed down costs and speeded production to a point where 


push button control America dominates in the competitive markets of the world. e ™ 
of motors, and so ‘ 




































It is not surprising that executives rarely suspect these anseen workers y 
wide-spread is the ‘ ‘ f 
adecitenaaontey of idleness. However, in practically every plant exist many instances 4 
that Cutler-Hammet where this ‘‘manpower”’ of motors is actually loafing on the job 
**Across-the-Line”’ r g 
a aeeeets You can be sure your unseen workmen are a// producers only by the care- é 
scien sees thee 60> ful choice of Motor Control. Installing motors merely puts these unseen 
quirements of hun- workers at their posts ot duty. How well they are employed, how eth- 
ed 1e re is é ? 
dreds Pe more gently they work, is determined by the completeness with which the 
common C. motor . x : 
, at hn “mag Motor Control you select applies their efforts to the production jobs in hand 
applications — are handled as staples by : 7 t a” , 
the electrical trade. They come in strong Make sure your plant is obtaining the economies you have a right to 4 
ca — clearly — sennes eer expect from electric power. Ask for a check of every motor drive to 
yush putton station Or eacn tarter and ” r 
I ihe: eet make certain Motor Control has been correctly chosen. In the purchase 4 
are carried in stock by electrical jobbers : . 
As.only four sizes need be stocked to handle of new machinery, in w hich motors and control are furnished by the . 
all motor requirements up to 150 amperes, machine builder, demand C-H Control. The C-H trade mark on ALL your / , 
mar ndu 7 o verar > ee fs 
nany industrial plant storerooms carry Motor Control is your best assurance of efficient, dependable production. 


a supply ready for immediate installation. 


Cutler-Hammer ¢. ineers are ready to cooperate with your plant men or consult- 
ing engineers in making a survey of your plant to see that Motor Control ts 4 
correctly chosen for every drive. More than 30 years’ experience supports their a 
recommendations, and this service entails no obligation or expense on your part. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. ) SS 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
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coupling sizes, and although the runs on large 
. ‘ “Ay, couplings were always comparatively small, the 
Fy machines were operated continually at the slower 

speed this heavier work required 
: C-H Motor Control with speed adjustment fea- 
6 . tures was installed so that the speed of the ma- 


chines would be easily and accurately adjusted to 
maximum for each coupling size. The increased 
daily output of the machines quickly paid for the 


from this C-H Motor Control. 
a ts interesting book Report 1414—In a steel mill, manually operated 


. 

Motor Control was used to tilt Bessemer Con 
Ss verters. Correctly gauging the limits of travel 
was very difficult and the care required resulted 
in slow operation. Too, when operators were 
changed, as was frequently necessary, Operation 
was even slower and more hazardous until the 
new man became familiar with conditions. 





Every man in industry will find this booklet, 
“Industry's Electrical Progress,”’ interesting 
and valuable. If you've not received your copy 
— write today. It's free 

Cutler-Hammer engineers recommended the 
use of C-H Automatic Control with limit switches 
Report 892—In a large pipe manufacturing to gauge the travel of the converters. Now sim 


7 ry 7 


plant, Cutler-Hammer engineers showed the ply throwing the pilot master control handle 
way to substantial production savings through automatically accelerates the motor and stops it 
correcting the use of Motor Control on exactly at the required eases The improved 
‘ coupling thread cutting machines. These over-all efficiency of each converter and the time 


machines were used for a wide range of saved, in a few months paid for the installation 


AMMER 


s on Electrical Control 
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The Great Northern is in Chicago's centra 


business section, within one block of State St 


e& great shopping thoroughfare ar 


1 cl 

id clos 
the theater. Grancial and wholecale di 

o e@ theater, financial and wholesdle dis 


icts. The Field Museum, The Art Institute 
and Soldier Field Stadium are within 


waiking distance 


400 LARGE, BRIGHT, 
LIVABLE ROOMS 
$2.50 a day and up 
Exhibit rooms, $4, $5, $6, $8 
Operating features departing 
from old standards, together 
with a singularly advantage 
location have won for 
Great Northern Hotel the 
favor of many distinguished 
tourists and the steady pat 
ronage of a substantial pro- 
portion of business travelers. 


ous 


No conventions are booked, 
rates never fluctuate and 
guests are roomed promptly 
on arrival. The guiding prin- 
ciple throughout all depart- 
ments is quality without 
excessive charge. For two 
persons in any room the ad- 
ditional cost is only $1 a day. 
No extra charge for serv- 
ice of meals in guest rooms. 


iv l 
Why not the 


“Comfortable Great Northern” 


xt visit to Chicago? 


on your 7 


NY STREET from 


ACKSON to QUINCY 





We have come to take all this quite seri- 
ously, as though agreeable loafing were one 
of the most important and admirable ob- 
jects of human life. We brag about our at- 
tention to sports; but the Indians, whom 
we cheerfully brushed aside in the sacred 
interests of a higher type of civilization, 
could run, jump and shoot as well as we 
can. This Niagara of spendthrift reading 
matter must tend to impress a spendthrift 
pattern of life upon the general public. I 
think there is no question that a spendthrift 
pattern of life is increasingly impressed 
upon numberless susceptible minds. Fortu- 
nately—for one saving point—it doesn’t 
directly apply to money. 

By and large, we do save money; but a 
steady flood of printed suggestion invites us 
to stop saving at that point and to cease all 
mental effort. You are not to think after 
you have got your money in the bank. If 
Descartes’ famous proof of existence—‘‘I 
think, therefore I am’’—is sound, then the 
American motto would be, “Save money 
and die by ceasing to think.” 

Apparently the standardized pattern of 
American life is coming to be this: Make 
enough money to live on, then lock your 
brains in the safe-deposit box along with 
the bonds and spend the rest of your life in 
the manner of a perambulatory clam. That 
is no decent preparation for old age. 


Newspaperman’s News 


To justify this program, we use a tre- 
mendous amount of bunk, keeping our 
faces straight while we pretend that a man 
who simply makes and saves some money is 
doing the utmost that his neighbors and his 
country and his Maker have any right to 
expect of him. We are always implying 
that just to make a living, in whatever way, 
is such an enormous strain that all we can 
do, the rest of our time, is to sleep in bed or 
sit and gape at something that allows our 
brains to sleep waking. 

Every newspaperman knows that a lot of 
the stuff he prints in his paper is purely 
conventional. It is newspaperman’s news. 
He prints it in his paper because other news- 
papers print it. They print it because he 
does. But nobody has the slightest notion 
whether newspaper readers are interested 
in it in proportion to the space it takes up 
in the papers. 

For example, my first job at handling 
newspaper copy was in Chicago. In those 
days the Washington Park Club was Chi- 
cazo’s most distinguished social organiza- 
tion, and the club’s yearly week of horse 
races kept us in a fine flutter of horses and 
gowns, jockeys and millinery, equine pedi- 
grees and the first families in the boxes; 
but especially the climacteric day when the 
great race, the Chicago Derby, was run. 
Then perspiring men reporters and breath- 
less lady reporters ravished the dictionary 
for adjectives and adverbs of appreciation. 
The humblest newspaper, I believe, pub- 
lished a full page, and the most ambitious 
ones two pages, with all the names of all the 
people in the boxes and what the females 
wore, and many pictures. Photography 
was not used to illustrate newspapers then, 
but our artists made pen-and-ink sketches. 
It seemed to be a general belief in the pro- 
fession that newspapers rose or fell with 
Derby Day. 

The story is too long to tell here, but the 
newspaper that employed me —one of the 
big ones soured on the Washington Park 
Club and its horse races. The managing 
editor announced to an astonished staff 
that he was going to can Derby Day that 
year. Our paper dismissed that enormous 
event with a brief and contemptuous no- 
tice. It created a great sensation —in news- 
paper offices. Out on the street, not a soul 
cared a rap. The paper never lost a sub- 
scriber or a line of advertising. 

That was an example of newspaperman’s 
news. Of course, among the 1,500,000 peo- 
ple in the Chicago newspaper field at that 
time, only a few thousand had ever cared 
particularly about Derby Day. The others 
read about it because it was in all the news- 
papers. They would exactly as lief have 
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read about something else. Half the time 
the news is whatever the newspapers hap- 
pen to print. If they printed something en- 
tirely different, that would be the news. 
Being in the newspapers is what makes it 
news, and not anything intrinsic in the 
thing itself. To a considerable extent the 
newspapers manufacture their own news 
by printing one thing rather than another. 
If the thing is printed—-especially, printed 
in many papers—public attention is at- 
tracted to it and it becomes a news subject. 
But if something entirely different had been 
printed in its place, that other thing would 
equally have become news. 

Any happening, however trivial in itself, 
may be made a news subject by simply 
focusing public attention upon it. A sena- 
tor stubs his toe, lurches, saves himself 
from falling by clutching a chair. If it 
happens in his library it is not of the slight- 
est consequence; the senator himself for- 
gets it in one minute. If it happens on a 
platform, in view of a thousand people, it 
is news. What makes it news is the au 
dience, not the thing itself. 

Newspapers are always manufacturing 
news on a great scale by placing trivial 
happenings before an audience —particu- 
larly, trivial happenings that are smutty. 
Under a civilized rule the evidence in a 
repulsive divorce case-—without the faint- 
est public significance-—would be sup- 
pressed. Newspapers make news of it by 
calling the attention of millions of readers 
to it. Then the editor says solemnly: ‘The 
public is much interested in this subject. 
My sacred duty to print the news compels 
me to publish columns about it, however 
trivial or nasty it may be.”’ 

But he himself made it news by setting 
it before an audience. He did that, not in 
pursuance of a sacred duty but solely for his 
profit—to gain circulation. It is as though 
a bootlegger should plead: ‘The public 
will buy this gin, so my sacred duty to the 
public requires me to sell it—at 400 per 
cent profit.’’ The one plea is as valid as the 
other. 

As to a lot of so-called 
print it, not in pursuit of any duty to the 
public but only because they believe 
often without really knowing much about 
it--that printing that, rather than some- 
thing else, will be more profitable. 

No doubt, a lot of the stuff printed under 
the heading of sports is merely newspaper- 
man’s news. One paper prints it because 
another does The objection, of course, is 
not to sports, but to making a cult of them, 
treating them in the English fashion—as 
though they were one of the highest expres- 
sions of human life. Such is the power 
of suggestion coming from innumerable 
printed pages, that a man who has got his 
golf score down to 85 feels as virtuous 
about it as a pious Mohammedan who has 
madea pilgrimage. Hewilltell you gravely 
about the benefit to his health. 


news, Dapers 


In Danger of Suicide 


The popular idea of an intimate connec- 
tion between sports and health is nine- 
tenths bunk anyway. There is nothing 
particularly healthful in sitting on a bench 
to watch other men play baseball, football, 
box, and so forth. You no more need to 
participate in an elaborate plant in order 
to keep healthy than you need to join the 
National Bakers’ Association in order to 
get bread. The cult of sports is based on 
the absurd notion that we Americans are 
in imminent danger of killing ourselves 
with hard work —especially, hard mental 
work. We invented that foolish theory as 
a justification for giving ourselves up to 
mental loafing as soon as the whistle blows. 

Anyone who reads at all, even though 
his reading never goes beyond a daily news- 
paper, must become aware, however in- 
definitely, that a flood of dynamic ideas is 
pouring over the world, changing it as the 
continental ice caps once did--only, so to 
speak, overnight instead of taking tens 
of thousands of years. 

I can remember the first telephone. Now, 
out of a small detached box in my living 
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room, I hear a man speaking, a woman 
singing, a band playing 2000 miles away. | 
was a well-grown lad when I first saw an 
electric light. Now super-hydroelectric 
power is a live subject. I had a son in high 
school when England startled the world 
with the first Dreadnaught. Yesterday | 
read an interview in which an American ad 
miral said that the submarine and airplane 
had already made battleships obsolete. 

There have been physicians of a sort as 
far back as the record goes, but it is only 
within my lifetime that men have begun, 
in a systematic way, to trace down the 
causes of disease. During the greater part 
of my life, ‘‘immutable as the law of gravi 
tation’’ was a stock oratorical phrase; but 
Einstein has shown its mutability. It is 
the most mutable of times. In every branc! 
new theory hardly 
chair warmed before a newer one appears 
to crowd it out. Huge Russia cheerfully 
sets off at a weird tangent. Mussolini tries 
a novel experiment in government on Italy. 
Rigid old China breaks up in a fantastic 
swirl that one can hardly make head or 
tail of. 

In my boyhood, America still echoed, ir 
a dying fall, with indignation at Charles 
Dickens because he satirized us; _ self 
complacency was said to be our chief char- 
acteristic. Nowadays one of our 
advertised novelists gains renown and for 
tune by telling us we’re vulgar. Change 
everywhere. The plastic and graphic arts 
are full of extraordinary images that are 
supposed to express new ideas. A chang 
ing, changeful flood pours over the world. 


of science a gets its 
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A Matter of Habit 


To reach the plateau of life, really know- 
ing so little about all that, is beggarly. Be 
cause I know so little, I am little able to 
pull my weight in the boat; I ride mostly 
as an object of charity. I cannot even pay 
my mite of respect to the men and women 
who are striving to make life larger and 
richer for me, because mostly I don’t know 
who they are or what they are doing. In- 
stead, I join the hoarse yells of acclaim that 
greet a baseball player. That is beggarly. 

What is even more important to my self 
I miss a world of absorbing and 
enriching interests that would keep me hap 
pily and profitably occupied if I had th 
key to them — a world that may be roughly 
connoted by the words ‘“‘science’”’ and 
‘art.’ A tremendous spectacle, of the 
greatest significance, is enacting before me: 
but I can glimpse it only darkly, and 
dawdle and yawn, and around for 
somebody to play bridge or golf with me, 
and am bored. Having the daily bread in 
the pantry, all I can think of is something 
to kill time. Instead of indirectly praising 
that manner of life, we ought to be heartily 
ashamed of it 

I want especially to warn young peopl 
against the torrent of spendthrift news that 
stuff to read that is 
utterly trivial when it isn’t utterly vile. 
No more get in the habit of reading it than 
you would get in the habit of taking opium 
The one is as strictly a matter of habit as 
the other. If you skip the dirty divorce 
cases for a little while, you will be surprised 
to find that you have lost the appetite for 
them. And if you read anything that stimu 
lates higher qualities for a little while, you 
will find you have gained an appetite for 
that. Spendthrift news will leave you a 
beggar as surely as wasting your mone} 
income will. 

We Americans talk complacently about 
our efforts in behalf of public education 
as though you could educate a public by 
sending two-thirds of it to school for 168 
days a year during childhood and early 
youth. Nobody gets educated in a public 
school. The most he gets there 
of the tools for education. Whether a mar 
is, in some degree, educated or essentially 
illiterate will depend first of all on what he 
reads after he leaves school. He must make 
the choice between profit and loss for him- 


self. If he chooses wrong he will live to 
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look 
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is knowledge 


regret it. 
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Decorative, informal, inexpensive, and truly American 


An Indian squaw sat before her wigwam. Her bronze fingers 
wove deftly, swiftly. A basket of curious beauty grew, strand 
upon strand, while her papoose played at her side. Centuries 
later, her primitive art was to be reflected in what an emi- 


nent decorator, after careful consideration, has 
designated as “the only truly American furniture.” 
Lovely among examples of this native furniture is the 
Carrollton —latest of Karpen handwoven fiber designs. 
In its ebony, Indian motifs of Navaho red and green 
are set like brilliant jewels. Summer lives perpetu- 
ally in the flowered cretonne of its yielding, sagless 
Karpenesque cushions. There is gracious ease in every 
gracefulline,and staunch strength initsseasoned hard- 
wood frames and steel-cored, vertical fiber strands. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE 


Send this coupon for your copy oj 
( NAME 
a) 


°* FIND THE 


: ] ] 
Add its other characteristics: its low price, its long life, its 
lightness; and one readily understands why the vogue for 


ly] 


handwoven fiber pieces grows daily—for living rooms, clubs, 
and rest rooms, as well as for porches and sunrooms. But in 


choosing it, as in buying upholstered furniture, there 
is only one way to be certain of famed Karpen qual 
ity. Look for the Karpen nameplate before you buy. 
The name of the dealer who can supply you wit! 
the Carrollton group, and our absorbing booklet of 
good furniture, The Glorious Adventure of H 

Furnishing, will be gladly sent to you. Just mai 
coupon below to S. Karpen & Bros., 8( 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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A New Sikes 


Energyand Space 
Saver 


FAGGED out clerical worker is as 

inefficient as a machine operating at 
less than full capacity. Office floor space 
rents at too many dollars a square foot 
to let it go to waste. 


The latest Sikes creation was originated 
to cut down wasteful overhead. X63!» 
is the commonplace name of this very 
uncommonplace chair—a compact and 
comfortable little utilizer of clerical 
energy and office floor space 


X63! 9, like all Sikes Chairs, is formed to 
fit the human form. Seat and back are 
specially designed for restful, day long 
comfort —to give that ease of body which 
alone makes possible an alert function- 
ing of the mind. When in use X63!» 
takes up a minimum of space. When 
not in use, he slides unobtrusively under 
the desk. The bigger your office force or 


the smaller your office, the more you 
will approve of little X63! 
Ask the nearest Sikes dealer to show 
you X63 
> 
. 
= 





Chairs in the office by day 
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Turning on his heel, he walked out of the 
room and down the hall to the kitchen. For 
half an hour, while she made herself ready 
for bed, she heard him moving about, and 
curious finally, a little apprehensive, too, 
lest she might have said too much, she 
slipped a wrapper over her nightdress and 
crept down the hall to have a look. 

He was seated at the kitchen table. He 
had cooked himself one of his celebrated 
rabbits—the rabbit a mute echo perhaps of 
the party that had never been, though it 
now lay untouched on the plate. Bent over 
the table, he had put his head down on his 
arms. 

“Charley!” cried Bertha in dismay. 

Charley looked up at her dully, then he 
rose. ‘‘I'm too tired to hear any more,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I guess I'll go to bed.” 


vil 


HERE was no more said that night. He 

turned off the light presently and clam- 
bered in between the coverings; and wake- 
ful, her nerves still taut, she lay and listened 
to him tossing fitfully. It troubled her to 
hear him. Perhaps she had not gone at it 
in the right way. Perhaps, too, she had 
gone too far. In the dark she reached out 
and touched him. ‘It’s all right, dear, 
please,”’ she whispered. ‘‘Don’t,” said 
Charley brusquely, and he drew himself 
away from her touch. A long while after- 
ward, still listening remorsefully, she knew 
from his breathing that he was asleep. 

At seven the alarm clock let go with a 
bang. She had forgotten to turn off the 
alarm the night before, and she was out 
of bed, drugged with sleep and drowsily 
fumbling for her slippers when she remem- 
bered. Every morning, Sundays excepted, 
she rose hurriedly at that hour, took in the 
milk and the paper, then put the kettle on 
the gas range to boil. Afterward she hur- 
riedly bathed and dressed, letting Charley 
drowse to the last moment. She never had 
overslept. 

Not once had he been late in setting out 
for the office. Today, however, as she now 
recalled, there was no need for her to hasten. 
Kicking off her slippers, she was creeping 
in between the covers again, when he sat 
up slowly among the pillows. 

“You don’t need to get up yet,’ she 
reminded. 

He threw back the covers and rose. 
seven o'clock,” he replied. 

“But, Charley " 

“That bank opens at nine,”’ he said dully. 

She knew he meant by that the bank on 
which she had drawn the check for the 
dress. ‘‘You don’t have to worry, 
You can get the money. There are your 
three bonds, and : 

“IT have the money,” he said doggedly 
‘*my month’s salary.” 

She debated briefly. ‘‘Perhaps I can 
take the dress back,’’ she suggested. 

He didn’t reply. His slippers flapping on 
the rug, he trudged out of the door, and a 
moment later she heard him turn on his 
bath. Getting into her slippers again, 
Bertha went and took in the milk, then put 
the kettle on to boil. When he had finished 
with his bath she hurriedly washed and 
dressed. As hurriedly she got the break- 
fast ready, trying as best she could to ap- 
pear natural and everyday in her air. 
Meanwhile, his chair drawn up to the win- 
dow, Charley intently studied the morning 


‘It’s 


dear. 


paper. 
She guessed intuitively what part of it 
To make sure, she con- 


Help 


engrossed him. 
trived to get a glimpse at the page 
Wanted —and once again her heart sagged 
dismally. So he meant to hunt another job! 
‘Breakfast, Charley,”’ she announced. 
They ate virtually in silence. After he 
had finished with his coffee, his eggs and 
his toast, he rose, picking up the newspaper 
as he did so. ‘‘I won't be home till late,”’ 
he said. 
She, 


had “What 


too, risen. are you 


going to do? 
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(Continued from Page 25 


“Me? Hunt a job,” he answered briefly. 

In Bertha’s voice when she spoke was 
every implication of what she had felt 
said to him, too—the night before. ‘A 
job—just that?”’ 

He was struggling into his overcoat. 
That he understood what her words and 
their tone implied was evident from the 
color that mounted faintly into his face. 
“What else can I do?”’ he inquired. 

She had not thought of that. The night 
before, the position he’d held at Hodge & 
Peters’ had seemed slight and inconsequen- 
tial, hardly worth considering, in fact; but 
now that he had lost it, what, indeed, was 
he to do? Rome was not built in a day. 
Men can’t leap from nothing into positions 
of high pay, high responsibility, overnight. 
She studied him for a moment, her look 
queer. 

“Wait, Charley.”’ He had his hat on and 
had turned to the door. ‘‘ Would you like 
well, tell me if you would,”’ she said hesi- 
tatingly—‘‘do you want me to see Mrs. 
Hodge?”’ 

Charley stared, his face uncomprehend- 
ing. ‘‘Her? What for?’’ 

“If you say so, I'll see her. I could beg 
her pardon.” 

“What good’ll that do?’’ 

“She might speak to her husband,”’ said 
Bertha, and as she said it a laugh sprang 
from him. 

The laugh was harsh, mirthless. ‘‘And 
get me back my place? Thanks,”’ said 
Charley, and his jaw set; he added thickly, 
‘*T’ll see her in hell first!’’ In turn, Bertha, 
too, could have cried out with feeling. She 
would not have gone to that woman to 
escape starvation—to escape destruction. 
She had proposed it only as a test of him. 
She hardly was prepared, however, for the 
next change in his air. ‘You keep your 
hands out of this,”’ he ordered thickly; 
*‘you've done enough. You hear?”’ 

So that was the thanks she got! ‘Very 
well, Charley,’ she answered quietly. 

He had opened the door, but now he 
closed it. ‘“‘I’ll tell you something. You 
may be right, and I may be nothing but a 
boob, a piker, as you say——only that makes 
no difference. I'll do what I think is right, 
try to get on the way I think is the right 
way; and I'll have to be a good sight more 
beaten than I am now before I change. I'll 
tell you something else too! If I cared to 
do it, right at this minute I could do what 

I could make 
less, maybe — I 


you seem to want me to do 
a killing. In a day’s time 
could land money enough to put us on 
Yes! You needn't think I’m 
so much of a simpleton as you try to make 
out. I may be a fool, perhaps, but I’m not 
a thick-headed one 
that’s what you're after, just as well as any 
man! And just the same,’’ he added de- 
liberately, ‘‘I’m not going to take that 
hance. Not even for you—you hear?” 

She heard well enough. Bertha had no 
doubt either that he’d had chances, yet 
hadn’t taken them. That was why he had 
stood still, lagged behind. No, he wouldn't 
take a chance even when he had it. 

Charley’s face was flushed. “I'll tell you 
why. It’s because I'd rather be satisfied, as 
you say sorry. I want 
night, not lie awake and wonder!” 

She answered quietly, “I haven't asked 
And 


Kasy Street. 


I can see a chance, if 


not to sleep at 


you to lie awake, do any wondering.”’ 
he laughed harshly. 

‘Never mind! I’ve done my) best, and 
I've done what I think is right. Nothing’s 
going to change me, either — not for a while, 
anyway 

But what was the use? A moment after- 
ward, as she walked down the hall to the 
kitchen, she heard the front door slam. 


? 


vill 
pes had failed. She knew that now, 
WJ though it hardly was news to her. Al- 


most from the first, in fact, she instinctively 
had realized how little headway she had 
made with him, or was making; and while 
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she busied herself with her morning house- 
hold tasks of clearing away the breakfast 
things, making up the beds and dusting the 
tiny living room, she debated with herself 
what the next step should be. As she knew, 
there was nothing novel in the situation, 
her predicament. Perhaps in every flat in 
the house a scene such as she had had with 
him had taken place. It had taken place, 
perhaps, in every the 
drab, dusty street. In some instances the 
women involved had succeeded. In others, 
the vast majority, they had failed. How- 
ever, if some, even a minute number, had 
won, she, too, could win. 
without any question in her mind, that if a 
man wins that thing men call success, it is 
more often than not due to the zeal and 
effort of some woman interested in him. 

There was no egotism in Bertha’s view. 
It was so definite, so established, that it 
hardly was worth discussing. The diffi- 
culty, however, was with the medium on 
which she had to work. Nagging and re- 
crimination, as she saw, were of no avail to 
rouse him to activity; and though she de- 
termined not to lapse into anything so vul- 
gar and degrading as the backbiting and 
recrimination of the usual woman tied to 
the usual ineffective, unsuccessful man, she 
still decided she must keep up with the 
struggle. Something must be done to stir 
him. Some way must be found to rouse him 
from his lethargy, the satisfaction that had 
kept him complacent for so long. True, 
now that he had been booted out of Hodge 
& Peters’ employ, not much complacency 
was left to him; but, as she realized, once he 
found a new position, another job, it would 
take only an interval to let him lapse into 
his former contentment. It 
rate, unless she saw to it 
and at the thought her jaw set itself 
she'd see to that! 

In tune with the whir of the vacuum 
cleaner she was pushing vigorously to and 
fro, her mind buzzed with the thoughts 
riding helter-skelter through it. One 
thought was why some men should succeed 
while so many, the others, failed. Why was 
it? In Charley Maddox’s case, of course, 
she had decided on the reason 
tion with what he was, his willingness to 
remain merely diligent, hard working, loya 
But why should he? 
of men in the world, she figured 
men, then those that hired them, and why 
should he be to remain the hired? 
With her ambition, her abounding energy 
as well, she knew she 


household along 


She knew, too, 


would, at any 
that he didn’t, 
Well, 


his satisfac 


There were two sorts 


the hired 





) 


content 


herself never would 
to remain a hireling, a mere wage 
earner, and that he, her husband, should 
was galling —galling not only because of 
him; it was more gal 
A clerk’s wife—that term! She felt 
her own responsibility in the fact! 
What should she do? had learned 
enough already to satisfy herself that she 
could expect little help or inspiration from 
the man wished to help and inspire 
Like all men doomed to remain clerks, mere 
the 


consen 


ling because of herself 
now 


one 


she 


hirelings, he lacked something that 
made some men employers, others the em 
ployed. What the was she didn’t 
know, but had a guess. The rolling 
stone may gather no moss, but how about 
the stepping-stone that lets itself bewalked 
And as to Charley Mad- 
The boyish sim- 
thoughtful 


him to her, 


sense 


she 


on, stepped over? 
dox, she had no illusions 
plicity, that and the unselfish 
ness which so long had endeared 
seemed less an asset than a liability now. 
She brushed away a moment’s irritabil- 
ity. 
where if she let irritability get the upper 
hand. With a clearness of mind that did 
her credit, she saw that ac- 
complish anything, it must be accomplished 
quietly, with tact and with intelligence; no 
nagging; He 
must be roused, of course, awakened to the 
futility of drifting along as he 
though how she was to do it she yet had no 


She knew clearly she would get no- 


she were to 


no wrangling of any sort 


nad adriited; 


Continued on Page 116 
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I KNEW what I wanted all the time. 
That’s got it... that P. A. taste. I’m 
sold! And now I’m going to make up 
for lost time by working P. A. on both 
shifts. The minute I got a full whiff of 
that Prince Albert fragrance, I felt I was 
on the right track. 


Now I know. I couldn’t ask for more. 
P. A. has everything I ever wanted in a 
smoke. It couldn’t be more to my liking 
if I had grown the tobacco myself. The 
very aroma that comes floating out of 
the tidy red tin is a treat. And that’s 
only a starter. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
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tobacco 


When you tuck a load into your pipe 
and light up, that’s the real thrill. That 
taste! That mellow, mild, can’t-get-too- 
much-of-it taste! Cool as the spray from 
the bow of a boat. Sweet as a grape, 
plucked fresh from the vine. Fragrant 
as a pine-bough. 


Mild, too, with a mildness that saves 
you from tongue-bite and throat-parch. 
Mild, yet with that rich, full tobacco 
body that lets you know you’re smoking 
and makes you glad you are! Try Prince 
Albert, Men. Then you'll say with me: 
“That’s got it!” 


is like 


it! 






got 
it! 


in tedy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 


P. A. is sold everywhere 


dors, and pound crystal-giass humidors 
with sponge-muistener top. And 


always with every bit of bite and parch 


removed by the Prince Albert process 
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There's a new vogue in furniture to- 
day—the introduction of gay, painted 
»ieces to make dull rooms happy and 
ewe And the true home-decorator 
(the woman who plans and decorates 
her home herself) can take advantage 
of this vogue to make her home at- 
tractive in an economical way. 

Buy a can of Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer. Refinish a bed or chair 
that’s sturdy but unattractive look- 
ing. You'll be delighted at the ease 
with which Murphy Brushing Lac- 
quer flows on and spreads over the 
surface. Note how smoothly and 
evenly it dries —and how quickly! 
In almost less time than it takes to 
tell about it, you can have a bright, 
new piece of furniture. Not so sur- 
prising, though, when you remember 
that for more than sixty years the name 
“Murphy” has meant the unusually 
good onany sort of finishing material. | 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
idea. The trouble was Charley. Easy- 
going as he might be, there was a streak of 
stubbornness in his nature that she more 
than once had encountered. It was the 
same streak, in fact, so often found in men 
of his type, the men that lag behind, and as 
such, it often is the inevitable obstacle to 
their success. A hidebound outlook. An 
unalterable habit of doing things as they’ve 
always done them. A fixed belief in the 
right way —or what they think is right. He 
was in a rut, in short, and the problem was 
how to rouse him out of it. 
She had it finally. 


It had just struck ten when the telephone 
in the front room rang. Bertha jumped. It 
was the first time the bell had rung that 
morning, and in her momentary absorption, 
her mind intent on the thought that had all 
at once leaped into it, the sudden jangling 
of the bell was like a shock, an alarm. In- 
stinctively picking up the instrument, she 
was about to take the receiver from the 
hook when she halted, her brow puckering. 
In the momentary tenseness of her mind 
she felt a vague, creeping sense of appre- 
hension. What now? What if there had 
been some slip-up and the check, the one 
she had written last night, had been turned 
back at the bank marked No Funds? She 
was moist as she lifted the receiver from 
the hook. 

““Yes?”’ she mumbled. 

A voice came over the wire, and as 
Bertha heard and identified its familiar 


| chatty tone, she could have laughed with 





relief. What a fool she was toworry! The 
voice was Minnie Harnett’s. 

“So sorry about last night’s little party, 
my dear. Ken and I would have adored to 
come, but we just couldn’t, positively. An- 
other engagement, I think I told you. Be- 
sides it was a business engagement, a man 
from out of town. Ken, you know, has 
another deal on—thousands, and sag 

Bertha let her fib along. She knew well 
enough how and where Minnie and her hus- 
band had spent the evening. It was at the 
theater, after which the Gershons had 
joined them at a night club. 

“‘What do you want, Minnie? 


she in- 


terrupted coldly. 


Minnie gave an exclamation. ‘‘ My, how 
cross you sound! Nothing’s wrong I hope, 
dear. I just rang up to ask if you wouldn’t 
lunch with me. We can go downtown some- 
where.”’ 

“Thanks; not today,” answered Bertha. 

She already had her plans. They hardly 
included merrymaking such as Minnie 
Harnett’s invitation suggested. She was 
curious, nevertheless, at this sudden change 
of front— Minnie’s effusiveness. A woman 
of that type, one perennially on the make, 


doesn’t grow caressing so abruptly without 
reason, and the reason soon became evident. 


“Oh, but you mustn’t say no!” ex- 
claimed Minnie. ‘I just have to talk with 
you. It’s about Charley.” Charley? 
Bertha’s astonishment was clear. Over the 
wire Minnie’s voice returned, its note 
dulcet—a little too much so. ‘‘Hasn’t he 
lost—I mean, he’s given up his place, 
hasn’t he? I wanted to talk to you 
about it.” 

Did she? Though she wondered at 
Minnie’s lively interest in Charley’s do- 
ings, she knew well enough how Minnie 
must have had the news of what had hap- 
pened to him. The Gershons, of course, 
must have overheard enough the night be- 
fore to give them an inkling, though that 
part of it was immaterial. The point was, 
why had Minnie been so quick to telephone? 

Said Minnie volubly: ‘‘ Ken just rang up 
from the office and wanted to know. It 
seems he has something in mind for 


| Charley—a place with the firm, maybe. 
| They need a man like him, one everyone 
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knows—andtrusts,”” Minnieadded brightly. 
As also she added, ‘‘Charley, you know, is 
so honest!”’ 

Bertha thanked her. A quick excite- 
ment, revulsion and a thrill of elation fora 
moment made her giddy. Regretting her 
first coolness, she made amends for it by 
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chatting volubly with Minnie. What luck! 
Bertha could have shouted with glee—with 
relief too. Just to think of it! Here she’d 
been, moping about all the morning, down 
in the mouth and thinking the world had 
gone to smash, when this was coming to 
her! Harnett, in fact, was from all appear- 
ances coining money. His firm was boom- 
ing. Why, once Charley was in with 
them — 

Plop! Bertha felt her heart thump dis- 
mally. She remembered what Charley had 
said of Harnett and Harnett’s methods. He 
would turn down the offer flat. Flat—yes. 
It would be like him too. Her face hard- 
ened, a new decision in her eyes and the set 
of her mouth, and she was turning away 
from the telephone when the bell rang again. 

Bertha took the receiver from the hook. 
“‘Well?”’ she said. 

The voice that came over the wire now 
was quietly reserved, yet agreeable. ‘‘ May 
I speak to Mrs. Maddox?” it inquired. 
“This is Mrs. Maddox,” replied Bertha 
gloomily, and the voice at the other end of 
the wire murmured pleasantly. It was 
Mrs. Reade. Without effusion or pretense, 
she came directly to the point: “I’m sorry 
about last night, but it couldn’t be helped, 
as I said.”’ 

Bertha still felt stiff. “It’s of no conse- 
quence—not the least,’’ she said, her tone 
consciously distant, though the unseen 
Mrs. Reade didn’t seem to heed it. ‘“‘I tele- 
phoned to find out whether you and Mr. 
Maddox would be at home some evening 
this week. Mr. Reade is anxious to see 
your husband again. They were friends in 
college, you know.” 

Bertha debated briefly. Reade had risen 
swiftly; already he was a person of impor- 
tance downtown, and she had heard echoes 
of the world Reade and his wife moved 
in—the people they knew, the entertain- 
ments they already were able to give, the 
style they had put on. Against that was the 
way Bertha and Charley lived—the flat, its 
cheap shoddiness, all that the flat involved, 
made clear. The thought, that bugaboo, 
instantly resolved her. “So sorry,” said 
Bertha, and she could have bitten her 
tongue for it. ‘‘I’m afraid, though, we're 
taken up for every night this week.” 

“The next week then?” pleasantly sug- 
gested Mrs. Reade. Bertha said she'd tele- 
phone. 

She was fairly savage when she hung up 
the receiver—savage with herself for such 
gaucherie, savage with Charley that he 
should let her into any fix such as that, sav- 
age at things in general. This was the end 
though. She'd see if it was to go on! 

Then came the reaction, a woman’s fa- 
miliar refuge. Flinging herself on her bed, 
Bertha lay there, her slender figure shak- 
ing. It was only for a minute or two, how- 
ever. The clock in the front room struck 
half-past ten, and brushing the moisture 
from her eyes, she rose. She had not for- 
gotten her decision. 

Hurriedly she put on a street dress and 
a hat. As hurried as she was, though, it 
was to be seen she lent an exceptional care 
and attention to the details of her toilet. 
Trim to a degree, her air smart and equally 
attractive, she still was hurrying as she 
closed the flat door and went down the 
stairs. Twenty minutes later Bertha 
emerged from a downtown station of the 
Subway and picked her way across the 
street. Fifth Avenue was two blocks be- 
yond—the heart of the shopping section 
and though she had not come there to shop, 
the building she first entered was one hous- 
ing what is reputed to be the largest, as well 
as the costliest, shop of its kind known any- 
where. Sporting equipment is its specialty, 
women's sport wear among it, and as the 
door man pushed open the door for her 
Bertha halted for an instant. 

“Where may I find the manager?” she 
asked. 

“Sixth floor, ma’am,” replied the man. 

Ten minutes later Bertha emerged. She 
still was walking briskly. A couple of 
blocks beyond she entered another estab- 
lishment, this one a hat shop. “I'd like to 
see the manager,” she said again. 
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She saw the manager. Some minutes 
subsequently she again was in the street, a 
moment later entering still another shop. 
An hour passed and she still flitted from 
shop to shop. The character now was in a 
descending scale of richness, smartness. In 
some she lingered briefly, in others longer. 
Noon struck, then one o’clock, and though 
by this time her gait was less active and 
energetic, the bright look of expectancy 
and animation had not left her face. Only 
her eyes showed she might feel a little 
ennuied and fatigued; then finally, as the 
afternoon wore on and the time neared 
four o’clock, Bertha seemed to find at last 
some answer to her quest, whatever the 
quest might be. The place, however, was 
not a shop. It was a white-tiled, marble- 
floored eating place of the type known as a 
quick lunch. 

“Ts the manager in?” she asked. 

Ten minutes later, when she came out 
into the street, Bertha’s eyes once more 
had brightened. She walked slowly, true, 
her fatigue evident, yet the air of conquest 
and satisfaction in her face was not to be 
mistaken, and signaling at the corner to an 
uptown West Side bus, she got aboard and 
dropped into a convenient seat. 

A sigh escaped her. Opening her purse 
she paid the conductor her fare, and then 
for a moment regarded herself in the small 
square of mirror fastened to the leather 
flap. She was smiling faintly. She still was 
smiling, too, as she climbed the stairs to the 
third-floor flat. Putting her key in the 
latch she pushed open the door, and as she 
did so Bertha gave a startled exclamation. 

The front room was in confusion. A chair 
lay upset in one corner and near it was her 
writing desk, its top open and each of its 
drawers pulled out. Papers strewed the 
floor. 

That was but a part of it. A sound in the 
nature of a muffled crash caught her ear, 
and her dismay graphic, she hurried along 
the hall to the bedroom. The light in there 
was on, and inside the room the same con- 
fusion met the eye—the bureau drawers 
pulled out, the door of the closet thrown 
wide and the contents of closet and drawer 
and bureau flung upon the bed. Charley 
Maddox stood in the middle of the dis- 
order, his coat off; and halting in the act of 
upturning another drawer into the pile of 
things already thrown on the bed, he 
turned and looked at her, his glance hotly 
accusing. 

“Where did you put those bonds?” h« 
demanded. 

Bertha silently made her way across the 
room, and opening a drawer he still had left 
untouched, she drew out the bonds from 
their place of concealment beneath a pile of 
stockings. 

‘Was all this necessary?”’ she asked, in- 
dicating the disorder. 

He snatched the bonds from her hand. 
“‘T had to have them,” he snapped. Then 
he added curtly, “It’s for that check you 
gave.” 

So that was it! “I thought you had the 
money,”’ she returned, and he laughed, the 
laugh harsh. 

“T didn’t get it, if you care to know. 
They played me dirt downtown.” 

“Hodge & Peters?” 

“That’s who! I figured they’d give me 
two weeks’ extra pay, since they'd fired me. 
Not much, though! You must have laid it 
on thick when you insulted that woman, 
Mrs. Hodge.”’ 

Bertha gave way to an irresistible im- 
pulse to laugh. The final episode coming, 
as it did, after all else seemed ridiculous 
why, she could not say. Charley Maddox, 
however, failed evidently to share her 
merriment. 

‘“‘Where have you been?”’ he demanded, 
and she answered briefly, “Downtown.” 

“Buying yourself more finery?’’ he in- 
quired bitterly. 

Bertha’s amusement ended abruptly. 
She turned away, her face set, and she 
began quietly to take off her hat. His re- 
mark had hit, hit deep, that was evident. 
Finery, indeed! It was the first, at any 

Continued on Page 119 
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ITTLE could anyone foresee ten years 
ago, or as lately as five years ago, 
that the automobile would progress to 
such beauty, such elegance, such sweet- 
running performance as you find in this 
new Royal Eight by Chandler. 


With a modernized chassis built low 
to the ground for both looks and safety 
— possessing Chandler's centralized 
lubrication system —and with Chandler's 
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at all speeds. 
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rate, she’d bought for months, though she 
made no mention of the fact. As she real- 
ized, little was to be gained by dwelling on 
the topic. 

‘What did you do today?” she asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ he answered grumpily. 

“TIT thought you went downtown to find a 
position,”’ she remarked, and as he picked 
up his coat from a chair Charley grunted. 

“‘They were all taken—-the ones in the 
newspaper.”” He laughed again harshly. 
“T’ll have to get down by daylight to get 
one of those jobs. The lines form early.” 

Inwardly Bertha writhed. ‘“‘ Mrs. Reade 
called up, Charley,” she said inertly, and 
she saw him start. 

‘“‘Ben’s wife?”’ He peered at her, his look 
alert. Bertha, though, was too fatigued to 
feel more than idle and indifferent. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing much, Charley. Minnie Harnett tele- 
phoned too.” 

Charley was looking at her, his look in- 
tent. “Never mind Minnie. What did 
Mrs. Reade say?” 

Bertha told him. ‘‘She asked if she and 
her husband could come in some night this 
week—that was all.” 

‘‘All!’? His tone was voluminous. “ You 
said yes, of course, didn’t you? When are 
they coming?” 

‘I don’t know,”’ answered Bertha, still 
indifferent. ‘‘I said I'd telephone her some 
time when we'd be at home.” 

Charley’s mouth fell. Again she saw the 
telltale color mount into his face. ‘‘ You'd 
telephone! You said you'd let her know? 
Good Lord! Do you mean you put her 
off?”’ Dismay and incredulity struggled in 
his face, and for a moment Bertha felt a 
jualm of regret, not to say alarm. Before 
she could speak his jaw shut with a snap. 
‘Don’t you know what Reade is, and what 
he could do for us, if he liked? He does all 
the hiring down at his company. The 
Island Trust is one of the biggest in town.” 

A new sense of weariness and defeat 
seized Bertha. She pictured to herself 
what Reade and the place Reade probably 
had to offer would involve for them—an- 
other job; another set of years spent in 
insect effort, its rewards and its achieve- 
ments, its final goal, too, just as ineffectual 
and infinitesimal as the toil itself. ‘* You 
don’t have to go to Reade for a position, 
Charley,” Bertha said heavily. ‘‘ Minnie 
Harnett called up, too, as I said, and 
Harnett wants to see you. We can drop in 
there tonight if you like.”’ 

Charley’s Jaw snapped again. ‘‘ We will 
” he said. 

She was prepared for that. ‘‘ Minnie inti- 
mated Harnett would pay you as much as 
Hodge & Peters had. She said something, 
too, about commissions,’’ added Bertha. 

As she spoke Charley laughed, his tone 
lerisive. ‘‘Commissions~ yes! For selling 
those tin-can bonds they peddle!”’ 

Resigned, Bertha made no further effort 
‘*Well,’”’ she said evenly, her air, like her 
voice, impassive, “‘since you seem so de- 
cided in what you mean to do—or rather 


’ 


not! 


won't do—I’ll tell you why I went down- 
town today. It was to get a place for 


myself.”’ 

Charley stopped short. ‘‘To get what?” 
he repeated. 

‘*A place—a position,’’ repeated Bertha 
Then she added, “‘I got it too.’’ Charley 
drew in his breath. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Bertha, still 
quiet, ‘“‘I got a place as cashier in a lunch 
room. It’s a quick-lunch place 
sixteen dollars a week.” 


The pay is 


Ix 
ROOM, you say—a quick 
You went and got a place in 


‘ LUNCH 
<4 lunch? 
here?”’ 
“Yes, Charley.” 
Again she saw the color flood his face. 
‘Why? To shame me?” 
to do 
And at the reply she saw him 


Bertha answered, ‘“‘Someone had 
something.” 
wince again. 

She had not directly answered his query 
whether she had done it to shame him. She 
knew his nature though. She had realized, 
too, what would happen were she to let him 
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follow his own inclination It would be 
exactly what men of his class and type al 
most inevitably do. Like them, Charley 
would potter about, seeking any work he 
could find, and the first place offered would 
be the place he would take. That was why 
she had gone to extremes, and that she 
had succeeded seemed clear. In Charley 
Maddox’s make-up, at any rate, was that 
familiar complex of his class—the white- 
collared hired man’s usual abasement at the 
thought that his woman, his wife, should 
also seek employment, and the color surging 
out of his face, for a change Charley turned 
pallid. 

He said no more, however. He had on his 
coat and now he put on his hat. Bertha was 
nonplused. Though she was prepared for a 
battle, maybe another heated outburst, he 
turned silently away. 

“Where are you going?”’ 

“The bank 


she asked 
they'll be open till five,” he 
answered. As he spoke he put the three 
bonds into his pocket. A moment later she 
heard the front door shut, and slipping on 
an apron Bertha went into the tiny kitchen 
to get the dinner ready. 

What her reflections were would have 
been difficult even for her to say. A great 
deal of heat seemed to have gone into the 
conflict of these few hours, more perhaps 
than the mere cause might warrant; but 
warranted or not, the effect had not been any 
the less a strain. What obstinacy! What 
thick-headedness! The trouble, too, was so 
palpable. Bertha, of course, knew little if 
anything about business; she was only a 
woman, after all; yet she had been able to 
put her finger on that loose screw — her hus- 
band’s limp and deadening contentment. 
Just the same, Charley Maddox had guessed 
right when he had asked her, “‘ Did you do 
it to shame me?” She had 

The restaurant, that lunch place, was in 
a side street off Sixth Avenue. The Ele- 
vated trains near by thundered along over- 
head, and underneath the ugly trestle the 
street cars clanged and clattered, the up 
roar deafening and the air rank with smoke 
from the exhausts of the unbroken proces- 
sion of cabs, trucks and busses flowing by 
Pushing open the door Bertha had halted 
for an instant, a bit bewildered. The day 
was the 
The lunch room, too, 
scale than the other 
applied 
pearance nor the look o 


at the 


first time she had sought work 


was visibly lower in 
places where she had 
neither its ap 


However, though 
f patrons 


the few 
] 


scattered about tables and seated or 


stools at the counter was what might he 
called inspiring, she hesitated only for a 
moment. Closing the door she turned to 
the counter at the right 
A small glass booth presided over | 

girl in the sheerest of sheer silk blouss 
tilled the space beside the door, and thoug! 
the young woman already had caught sight 


of Bertha’s slim, smartly clad figure and 
was covertly appraising her, Bertha hardly 
She was dog-tired now, though de- 


smile, she asked, 


cared 
termined, and forcing a 
‘*May I see the manager? 
The young woman arche 
brows, 


i inquiring eye- 


) 


“Selling something?” she interro 
gated 

Bertha said no, she was hunting worl 
and with a disparaging ‘“‘Oh!"" the 
woman added, ‘‘You wanta see the boss 
hisself then —old man Pabst 

Leaning from the cage she addressed her 


young 





self to a passing waiter: “‘Say, Jerry, tel 
Dutchy a party's here askin’ for the jol 

Bertha heard her alertly Is there a 
place open?” she asked eagerly, and the 
young woman nodded Mine she said 
tersely. Then, as briefly, though not less 
consciously, she added, ‘‘I’m layin’ off 
go get married 

Bertha said, “Oh!” She was still digest 


ing it when a door of what obviously was 
the kitchen opened and a short, thickset 
man with a close-cropped head and bris 
tling, walruslike mustache slouched into 


view. This was Pabst, the proprietor. He 


was in his shirt sleeves, his face moist 
Ever cashier any?" he inquired 
Bertha hadn't, of course. She 


however, that she could. 


was quite 


sure, Pabst ran 
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much like a Job hunte 
Jertha flushed 
My husband has just 


she replied 


lost } 


Pabst, however, agreed grudgingly to 
ial. The pay was sixteen dollars 
a week, and directing Bertha to report the 
next morning at seven, the proprietor 
waddled baok to the kitchen 

Tarrying for an instant, Bertha flashed a 


give her a tri 


smile at the girl whose place she was to 
take. ‘“‘I wish you 
marked 

‘For marryin’, 


happiness,’ she re- 


you mean?" The young 


woman gave her plump sheer-silk shoul- 
ders a hunch. ‘“ You never c'n tell, dearie 

she drawled laconical] adding then in the 
same drawl Anythin’s better f'r a girl 


though, than hustlin’ on a job 
Bertha wondered 
The excitement of the moment waned 
} 


when she found herself in the street. It 
waned still further the nearer she ap- 
proached home. She knew well enougl 
what the effect of the day's achievement 
would be on Charley Maddox. It would 
need grit, in fact, to face him with it. But 


though she'd had the grit and Charley now 
had been told, what proved to her more 
trying than a heated, perhaps violent, pro- 
test had been his sudden lapse into silence 
As she went on with getting dinner ready 
listened acutely, waiting to hear him 
open the door, wondering, while she waited, 
what his mood would be when he got back 
At six o'clock, though, when his key 
sounded in the laich and she took a peep at 
him along the narrow hall, there was littl 
change in his air. In silence he trudged into 
the bedroom and shut the door 

He still was in there half an hour later 
As she pushed open the door she found him 
seated on the edge of the bed, his chin in 
his hand and staring at the wall. ‘‘ Dinner’s 
ready,”’ said Bertha 

He was silent through dinner too. She 
Was thin: 





s 





€ 


could see from his look that he 
Ing deeply, his air as li he 
something in |} If he still was por 
dering that final affront 

ing her see k employ ment, he did not speat 


} 


of it. Toward the end of the meal, thougl 


were revolving 
Is mind 


the shame of hay 


he looked up abrupt 7 *T saw Tebo to 
day "he said 

Bertha had risen to get the dessert fron 
the side table. She set it down, then turned 


} 
to look at him 


“Do you mean he’s out?” he 
juired ‘out on bail? Charley s " 
head I saw him in the city prison— the 
Tombs 

Bertha still looked at him. It would be 
like her husband, of course, to aid anyone 
in trouble, but that he should be at pains t 


doso when he himself was in distress seemed 








mehow more than was to be expected 
even of him. “I thought you went dow: 
town to hunt a place,”’ she remarked 

Charley nodded gravely. ‘That's why I 
went to see Tebo 

Indeed! Her nerves taut, hardly arinyg 
what she said or did, Bertha laughed Did 
ou expect Tebo to get you one? 
asked: but the question, so far from arou 
ing him, or made hin miie re n 
grave I just wanted to ta to 
Bert} i 

Bertha did not continue the top S 
vas not concerned with Tebo. She was not 
co erned, either, with the mnectio be 
tween his affa ind (harte Che ) 
nectior 4 1 immateria It wa 
when dinner ni € indshe Wa ea 
gy away the linner things that the storn 
broke. An ay slipped over her dre f 
had put thea f i i il ‘ t 
the | the t ar 4 t 
( hark ame to the t f 

ive nee their rs i i yu ee 
ng that had beer 4 she a 
had been grateful, too, fo mple he 
Now Ve Vast i t i ome 
ove Bertha ! eV a ‘ 
reached up for the apron he } ) n 
self on a Nook behind the door she poke 


‘You needn't put that or she 


biuntly Continued on Page 12] 
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Even the most con- 
servative will hardly 
care to deny the pos- 
sibility of trans 
Atlantic 
planes during the 


passenger 
next generation or 


two. 


And it is a practical cer 
tainty that the march of 
mechanical progress will 


usher in new filing needs 


In the future, as in the 
present and past, files 
stamped with this com 
pany’s trade mark will 
be made for every pur 


work in the 
air, on land and sea-—in 


pose——-tor 


industry and around the 


home. Each one will be 


sharp and durable—the 


best file vals money 
can buy 

In the future, too, hard 
ware dealers will cor 
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File 
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tinue to stock files 
Nicholson 
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lasting protection. In the kitchen—on 
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Charley looked at her over his shoulder, 
the look puzzled. ‘‘What?’’ he asked 
Bertha turned on the hot-water faucet. 
[he water drummed noisily in 
Men that were doing things, 
men, didn’t waste their time pottering 


about their wives’ kitchens. They d 





appointed work, a man’s work, leaving the 


women to do the irs 


: ' om 
sertha spoke agalr Then ye 





go with me to the Harnetts’ this 


evening?” 
“No, Bertha.” 


yO. 


“Ts that final? 
“Yes, dear.” 
“T’ve told you, haven’t I, 


‘that Harnett has a position to give you 


* she added, 


Charley merely smile« “It makes no 





lifference,”’ he said fixedly, and a wave of 
helplessness of hopelessr ess, too swept 
through Bertha like a chill. 

The job Harnett offered was nothing. 
There were other jobs. The fact that 
Charley Maddox refused to take it also was 
trivial. Equally trivial was his reason 





or refusing it. But what was not trivial 
was that stone wall of his obstinacy —worse, 
his downright stupidity. Bertha hard 





‘ared now, in fact, what sort of place he 


was offered or took. What she began to 


realize now was the futility of trying to 





change anyone so obstinate and so stupid 
Was it worth the effort? Was anything she 
f , ’ 9 ? y } 


any use: 


yuld say or do of sefore she 


could speak again, though, Ch 
rupted. 
“Look here, Bertha,” he said quietly 


‘don’t you think we two are making a good 





arley inter- 


deal of a to-do over little? I know how you 
feel of course. You think I’ve been an easy 
mark and that I’ve let people walk all over 
me and that I haven’t got on in business, 
but how do you know all that’s so? I 
haven’t made much money, it’s true, if 


that’s what you mean; but I’m young, Iam 


still beginning, and what is there to show 


that later on I won’t get there? Every man 





as to wait his chance. 
It was the word ‘‘chance” that caught 
You said this morning that you’d 


her ear. 


had chances and hadn't taken them,” she 
reminded sharply. 

Charley nodded. ‘Crooked chances, 
Bertha.”’ He added as quietly, “It’s why I 


turned them down. I wanted to get on.” 


Talk! He might say that of any chance. 
How about the chance Harnett offered? 


face again had begun to have a 


) 
C} arley’s 
hunted look in it. “‘If you knew ” he 
was saying, when she cut him short. It was 
no time now to mince words. If Harnett 


was the crook Charley seemed to insinuate 





he was, why had Harnett stressed the fact 
that Charley was so honest, so much to be 
trusted? 

"i Pl ase ge } e begged 


Bertha did not please. ‘Come! If that’s 





the case, 1f he's so crooked, you so upnight 


and all, why is he so anxious to employ 
you? Will you answer that?” 
“It’s because I am honest,’’ answered 


ley; “‘he has to have someone in his 





business whois. They need me, if you want 

to know, as a blind.’ 
“A blind?” 
“Yes.”” He laughed bitterly. ‘“‘To blind 


the suckers,”’ he added. It was like a sl 





ap 


in the face. Honesty, it seemed, was his 





only recommendation. He had nothing to 


him valuable “With Harnett 


yes,” said Charle y, but Bertha did not heed 





ply. Appalled, she was facing facts. 

What she had dreaded was so. She had 
not dared to face it before, but now it was 
not to be escaped. It was as that woman, 
Mrs. Hodge, had intimated, the suggestion 
that had roused her, Bertha, to instinctive 
resentment and revolt. A simpleton, his 
only merit honesty, her husband was as that 
vulgar creature so vulgarly had put it, a 
boob. Not only that! Mrs. Hodge knew 
t, Harnett knew it-——it was known to every- 
one—and she was married to him! 

“Look here ” began Charley. 

Bertha gave him no cl 
“Don’t speak to me!" she snapped. 


“‘Either you take Harnett’s place, that or 





lance to finish. 





something as good, or I’m thre 
aone 
“You do mean then you'll leave n 
““T mean what I say!”’ she returr 
He was watching her rp! 
credulous. “You know I love you, 


You know what you mean to me 














you, don’t drive me too far,” said ¢ 
his voice curiously yw and painf 
Too, W a note ) A rnir t it { 
time she might have ght. Butr 
vas past all that 

on't bother me!”’ she sa 

well, aid Chariey t 
it.” 

She id not know what fixe 1 wh 
how. She did not care. It was not t 
nights later that she was to learn the 
ng of that cryptic phrase. Even t 

i not get it clearl It took mor 
that 

Py 

HREE nights, then the crast 

alarm clock struck the mornir 
that first night of the three, its dis« 


clamor sounding a 


usual. At the first stroke Bertha’s fe 


on the floor. She had slept only fitfu 


mind alive with a recurrence of all the 


and memories that had gone throug! 





yast two days or more As she 
Charley Maddox, too, ha t onl 
same fitful way, though had n 
cerned herself with t} and having 
her feet into her slippers, she spoke 


needn’t get up till you choose ra 
id 


adding, “you can get your breakia 


you do, 


She was hurrying out of the be 
when he spoke: ‘Where are you 
sertha? : 

“To work. Where do you sup] 
she answered. Charley made no rey 





Hurriedly she dressed. 


made herself a cup of coffee. She wa 


termined not to be late that first morr 


at Pabst’s—-any other morning, either; 
having gulped down the cup of cof 


nibbled at a roll, at once she put on her hat 





and coat. After dressing, she had not 
back Into the bedroom, ar 
gioves, she Was opening the front door 


she heard Charley stir abruy 


“Bertha!” he called. ‘Bertha 





the hour when she 





place 


For an hour or more the restaurant 


been opened. It was to catch the 


morning trade, small tradesmen, the 


women and salesmen of the big department 
shops, an occasional taxi driver, and s 


Pabst, the proprietor, sat in the cashi 





booth, for the moment mak 


4 
“Early, ain’t you?” he remarked 


Bertha smilingly nodded. “I war 


few minutes to learn the ropes,” s 


Swe red. 


““That’s the stuff!’ said Pabst. 


showed Berth: 





coat, his eyes frankly admiring his 
ful, pretty new cashier. ‘“‘You ‘n¢ 
goin’ to get on fine,’’ he grinned, givi 


elbow a little squeeze as he made w 
her in the cage. There was nothing 


squeeze, though, for her to resent. 





merely friendly ar S} 
cided she would like 
ployer 

‘““Now here’s_ the as! register 
know how t’ work it, don’t you?” } 
Bertha thought she did. She ha 
them frequently, at any rate, in the 
where she had traded; and what she 


know of the machine would b 
Pabst gave her a nudge 


now wl 
him; I 


nis Me@€ai check 





100K on 


Bertha’s heart beat a little swiftly 


took the check and the money, a five 


bill, and rang up the amount of the 


on the register. As the bell rang and 


money drawer sprang out at hershe was 


tle startled; however, she made the « 


change deftly, so that Pabst nodded his a 


proval. “You'll get th’ hang all rig 
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FOURTH 


in four sreat markets with 


we 








4 a 


Today, as always, America is swift to recognize outstanding 
merit, ingenuity and progressiveness, as evidenced by the start- 
ling readjustment in the automobile industry since last July. 
Witness the way public opinion—in three short years—has shot 
Chrysler forward from twenty-seventh to fourth place in actual 
dollar sales—ahead of twenty-three notably good cars, some of 
them representing successes historic in the industry. 


Today Chrysler is led by only three others. 


neers have been in the very heart of things since the business 
began—he behind the scenes toiling and planning, dreaming 
the dream which has come so gloriously true. 





Functioning at the head of his own company—unhampered by 
engineering and manufacturing traditions or obsolete equip- 


The reason is obvious: Walter P. Chrysler and Chrysler engi- 
4 
















Chrysler dealers are in 
position to extend the 
convenience of time pay- 
ments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan. 
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four great lines of cars 



























. - 
ment — giving initiative and vision a free hand —Chrysler has a 
presented to the American public, in the four Chrysler cars, ~ 
revelations in brilliant performance, mastery of sparkling speed 

and power, ease of handling, riding comfort, motoring luxury. A 


‘Drive 
Actuated by a manufacturing principle which for the first time tentiies cei 
standardized quality—not merely quantity—Chrysler has given Ce ee 
the people motor-car values so indisputable as to make a Learn Its Actual 
Supe riovity In Its 


Price I le ld 


decision in favor of Chrysler a foregone conclusion. 


The dash, smartness, speed, power, beauty and long life of 
Chrysler cars—breathing the very spirit of American life— 
have won overwhelming preference in four great markets. 

With the result that today motor-car sales records show con- 
clusively that where others have declined Chrysler has gained; 
and where others have gained Chrysler has gained still more. 
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E all remember when Main 
Street passed the city lim- 
its...and became a dirt road. It’s 
different now! ... and shopping- 
center merchants know it. 
When Main Street reached 
the farm’s front door, it found 
and brought back eager shop- 
pers... anxious for the variety, 
the late styles, and newest things 
of all kinds that the department 
stores stocked. 


STREET} 











-and Main Street Runs 
by the Farm’s Front Door 


That good roads and the auto- 
mobile have revolutionized the 
buying habits of nearly 50% of 
our population is a truism. . 
but how complete that revolu- 
tion is today still surprises many 
manufacturers when they know 
the facts. 


The Country Gentleman has 
the facts and would be glad to pre- 
sent them to any manufacturer 
interested in greater volume. 


veQUntty (jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
the jolt she got a moment later 
whelmed it—a real jolt, one that for some 
reason struck her cold. 

Close to the door stood the cashier's 
cage, and through all the day Bertha had 
felt vaguely that every person who passed 
was staring through the plate-glass window 

her. It was as if she were on view, and 
what if anyone who knew her should pass? 
Minnie Harnett, say—she or Sophie Ger- 
shon. As Mrs. Pabst and Pabst withdrew 
to the kitchen and Bertha went on working, 
that feeling of being looked at grew. Eyes 
bored at her back. She could feel the eyes 
searching and probing. All at once she 
swung around on her chair. 

She was right. Someone was, in fact, 
staring at her through the glass. It was 
Charley Maddox! He stood on the oppo- 
site side of the street. How long he had 
been there she could not know, but that it 
had been for some time seemed likely. His 
face grave, not to call it forlorn, he was peer- 
ing at her fixedly. Then, as his eye caught 
hers, he started, his look hangdog. Turning 
away, Charley trudged on down the street. 

It was striking six that evening when 

fertha climbed the stairs to the flat. 

Though she was dog-tired, she began sys- 
tematically to get dinner ready. As yet she 
had not made plans for the future. True, 
she had as much as threatened to leave her 
husband, but she yet lacked courage to 
take that final, obliterating step. The old 
story, that—the fight between heart and 
reason—and as she hovered over the gas 
cookstove she wondered numbly whether 
she would be forced to face the test. Cu- 
riously, though, she began to worry when 
at half-past six he had not come home. It 
was nearly seven, more than a half hour 
late, when she heard the front door open. 
Then again her irritation returned. 

His manner was quiet—so much so, in 
fact, that another time she might have de- 
tected in it something portentous, perhaps 
alarming. She was too tired and too an- 
noyed, though, to care. “The dinner’s 
cooked to death. Where have you been?” 
she demanded. He mumbled a reply, and 
in rising irritation she repeated it, ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn? area were you doing over — - ig 
Evasively Charley answered, “Nothing. I 
just we nt to see a man.” 

““At least you might be on time at 
* she returned cuttingly. She could 
Doggedly, though, he made 


over- 


meals 
see him wince. 
no reply. 

There were no further occurrences that 
night. Absorbed and fidgeting endlessly, 
he went early to bed. She had not asked 
him what he had done that day—she 
hardly cared. In the morning she again 
rose hurriedly at six, dressed, then hastily 
got herself a cup of coffee. At seven sharp 
she was again in her place in the 
cage 

T ods ay things did not go so well with he 
at Pabst’s. Early in the morning she ear 
a mistake of sixty cents in one check, and 
an hour later another mistake of eighty 
cents left her accounts short almost the en- 
tire amount of her day’s pay. She would 
have to make it good out of her own pocket 
she knew. On top of that, one of the lunch- 
room patrons, a flashy, slicked-haired 
youth whom she had seen eying her the 
day before, tried to thrust an adven- 
ture on Bertha. In the vernacular—the 
youth’s—he tried to date up the new 
cashier, whom he addressed ingratiatingly 
as ‘“dearie’”’ and ‘“‘girlie.”” Annoyed, not 
amused, though she could hardly have told 
why, Bertha sent him about his business 
with flaming ears, his look vindictive. 
That was not the point, though. Pabst had 
overheard the colloquy, and he scowled, 
‘Here, that’s no way to slam customers! 
he objected; and when Bertha sought to 
explain, the proprietor cut her short. 
‘Never mind! He spent his money here 
you gotta remember that.’’ After that 
Bertha got the impression that she was be- 
ing watched, criticized. It was a trying 
day in all. 

Again she got home at six. Again, as 
hastily as the night before, she 


cashier's 


began to 
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throw the evening meal together. Tonight, 
He seemed 
of being 


U 
e 
t 
{ 


however, Charley was not late 
to have made a point 
promptly at the dinner hour, but 
ment he set foot inside the 
sensed a change in his air. It was alert, 
visibly feverish. Though she said nothir 

she wondered what had stirred him Ha 1d 


home 
ne mo- 


doorway she 


he found a position? As he said nothing of 
it, however, she stubbornly decided not to 
speak of it. At dinner, however, his new 


look and bearing struck her more forcibly 
All at once she wondered whether he had 
been drinking. 

They finished dinner finally. As Charley 
halted, standing beside his chair 
For two nights now, or since she had flung 
that taunt at him, he had not offe red to help 
her with the household work. 
Reade today,” he said. 

Bertha flashed a glance at him 
you let him hire you, I suppose!”’ 

Charley winced again. It looked for an 
instant as if he meant to say something 
quick, perhaps vehement, though he didn’t 
“No, I didn’t let him hire me,”’ he repeated 
ponderously. Then, as he turned away, she 
heard him draw in his breath, the breath 
deep and prolonged, like a heavy sigh. For 
no reason she could tell, a little touch of 
apprehension ran through Bertha. There 
was in her a vague yet vital feeling of ap- 
prehension. Thus the evening passed; the 
night went too; and at seven o'clock prompt 
she was again back in the lunch room 

At half-past four that afternoon the blow 
fell. The prelude to it was the arrival, some 
minutes before that, of Mrs. Pabst, the 
proprietor’s wife. A girl, one manifestly of 
the working class, not “‘just a lady,’’ came 
with Mrs. Pabst. ‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs 
Pabst,”’ Bertha said pleasantly. The day 
had gone well, she had made no mistakes, 
and Pabst again had become friendly, 
genial. Mamma Pabst, however, surged 
past, affecting not to hear Bertha’s greet- 
ing, and the girl with her grinned. Looking 
back over her shoulder as she and Mrs 
Pabst entered the back kitchen, the girl 
grinned again, her face derisive—trium- 
phant too. All at once white, Bertha caught 
her breath. She saw Pabst slouch out of the 
kitchen presently, his look uneasy, 
manner apologetic. 

“‘Sorry,”” he mumbled, “but momma ‘nd 
me we've been talkin’ it over, and vy 

Bertha had no need to hear more. ‘‘ You 
mean I’m discharged, Mr. Pabst.” 

‘Well, you see,”’ said Pabst, “‘momma 
she kind of runs things here, and she’s 
found me another cashier.” 

Berthasaidnomore. Mutely,she checked 
the cash in the cash drawer and turned it 
over to Pabst. Pabst meanwhile figured on 
a scrap of paper. “‘ You're a dollar-forty 
short, that leaves you six-fifty-eight a 
comin’,”’ he said. 

Bertha silently took the money. A few 
minutes afterward, when she closed the 
door of the lunch room behind her, the last 
look she had of the place disclosed the girl, 
her successor, seating herself in the cashier's 
cage. The girl still was grinning with 
derision and victory. 

How Bertha got home she hardly knew. 
She was not one of the sort that weakly and 
helplessly accepts defeat, yet the outlandish, 
grotesque nature of the trick fate seemed to 
have played on her was at the moment 
devastating. Just when she had found her- 
self! Just when she was getting on her 
Like smoke, all the airy, rosy f 
had created were dissipated. Once again, 
at any rate, she was back at that same 
dead end of things where she had been enly 
a day or two before; and as she climbed the 
stairs to the flat, a horror of the flat and all 
the flat involved rose up before her. It was 
well on past five, but she had no thought of 
dinner. She flung off her hat, stripped off 
her jacket and with the same weary inertia 
and sense of hopelessness she flung herself 
What should she do? What 
for her? Then a remem- 
things Pabst had said 


rose he 


“T saw Ben 


“Then 


is 


feet 


ancies she 


on her bed. 
escape was there 
brance of one of the 
came to her: ‘‘Momma she runs things 
here,” and at the thought Bertha laughed 
aloud, the dark flat ringing with it 
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James B. Graham 


of the Lycoming Trust 
npany and a leading citizen of 
Williamsport, Pa., calls The Dicta 

an indispensable conven 


= 


ience for modern executives 


“A great saver of time” 


“It is the greatest possible convenience to have at hand,” declares 
James B. Graham, President of the Lycoming Trust Company 


You need only read his testimony to realize pany makers of high-gra 
how much The Dictaphone can help any and President of the Will 
7. Mw. 4. BF 

Directness is characteristic of this 
forceful man. Too busy to tolerate the 


cumbersome and old-fashioned, he em 


st 


executive. A trial (see coupon) will con- 


vince even the most skeptical 


T'S the greatest time-saver I ever 


had the privilege of using. Avail 

I onl he modern Dictaphone hod 

ible dav or night. before or after hours proys the modern ictaphone method 
if and gives credit where due. He 


Sharp and clear comes this statement 


of facts from James B. Graham, Pres: 


\ 1 if 
venience ise 


continues 


“The instant availability of The 


ictaphone enab ee 
lent of Lycoming Trust Company, Dictay —_ enables me to place dic 

: . : tation ‘reon n time L\ 
Williamsport, Pa.,thelargestfinancial ‘on thereon at any time and save 


untold time. Its greatest convenience 


isticution in Northern Central Penn 


svivania. Mr. Graham isChairmanof 18 at odd times, when I may be in the 
4 

the Board of Lvcoming Manufactur- tfice alone. Then I am able to dispose 

ng Company makers ot Lycoming of many matters which may be type 

Motors). of Spencer Heater Con pany written later 

é ‘ant 

President of Crescent Refractories Com All our executives and secretaries 


are thoroughly sold on The Dicta 
phone an { would not think of return- 
ing to shorthand 

Blanche A. Seward, Secretary to Mr 


} ] 


Graham, transcribes all his dictatior 
yet has time for other duties as head 
of one of the departments in his bank 


Bank work must be completed 


every lav.’’ savs Miss Seward With 
shorthand it was almost impossible to 
do that, as 1t was possible to take dic 


tation only after banking hours. The 
Dictaphone ended that and enabled 
me to undertake other duties 





' | ' 
Blanche Seward I would not think of going back 
lares that, if it weren't for The Dicta to shorthand And I cannot believe 
I ne e never could handle her present an\ rirl would, if she rave The Dicta 
secretary to Mr. Graham and ' 
ead of a department ph me a fair trial 
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UID 
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She laughed shrilly and brokenly. So 
Mrs. Pabst ran things, did she? Well, she 
at least did it, itseemed. As for Bertha 

Six struck, then half-past six. At a 
quarter to seven, when Charley Maddox 
hurried up the stairs, then opened the door, 
the flat still was dark. 

A sound caught his ear as he stood there, 
taking the key from the latch. He halted, 
listening. Again the sound came to him, 
and Charley gave a cry. His hat still on, 
he darted down the hall. 

Bertha lay outstretched on the bed, face 
downward and her face buried in the pillow. 
A deep, dry sob racked her anew, and fum- 
bling, frantic almost, Charley switched on 
the light. 3ertha! Little girl!’’ mumbled 
Charley. He had her in his arms then, 
and curling an arm about his neck, Bertha 
was racked with still another sob. How 
could she ever tell him? 

She did, however. ‘“‘I 
got fired too,”’ she wept. 

She was prepared to hear him laugh. The 
tables had been turned, hadn't they, by 
that confession of defeat? But Charley 
Maddox didn’t laugh. She felt his arms 
tighten about her, their constriction fierce. 
Then, his face, hot if not feverish, was 
pressed as fiercely to hers. 

““You poor, poor little girl!’’ he said. 

That note of pity, its regret as profound 
as it was sincere, drew the tears from her 
afresh, but as she sought to draw him 
closer, a sob wrenching her slight figure, all 
at once he freed himself. “Sit up!” he said 
sharply. 

With one hand Charley caught her by 
the arm. With the other he fumbled in his 
pocket. Even in her distress, Bertha saw 
and was dazed by the sudden fire in his 
voice and looked. ‘Here, take a look at 
that!’’ he said, his voice cracking as he 
spoke, and he thrust a strip of paper toward 


her. 


I lost my job. I 


May 28,1927 


sertha gazed at it. She had struggled 
a sitting position and was dabbing at the 
moisture in her eyes. ‘‘What is it?”’ she 
faltered. 

‘Read it, can’t you? 

She read it then, and as the significances 
of the paper and its inked-in lettering and 
numerals dawned upon her, she stared at it 
open-mouthed. A bank check—written or 
its face were the words: ‘‘ Pay to the order 
of Charles Maddox sixteen thousand dol 


»”* he repeated 


lars. 

Sixteen thousand! White to the lips 

3ertha looked up at him. ‘‘ Where did you 

get it?’ she whispered. 

““T made it,’’ answered Chi 
spoke he gazed at her fixedly. 

He did not tell her how he had made it 
He left unsaid, too, where he had made it 
All at once, the movement abrupt, he 
reached down and drew Bertha to her feet 
“Here, stop crying!” he said harshly. ‘It’s 
all right, you don’t have to worry now! I’ve 
got you the money, haven’t 1?”” He had 











indeed—or so it would seem; but before 


she could speak she felt herself caught up 

swept into his arms again. As he crushed 

her to him she could feel him shake. 
“Charley!” 








she gasped 

Charley let her go His face afire, he 
spoke. 

“Doll yourself up, Bertha. Put on that 
dress you bought. We'll go somewhere 


and raise hell!’’ said Charle 





an 


said it Bertha’s heart leaped, a throb 


realization and attainment leaped like a 
flame through her 

“Charley!” she gasped again 

He did not seem to hear her though. H« 


had turned away before she could twine her 


r veins 


arms about his neck, and putting the check 
on the dressing table, he stared down at it, 


his eyes all at once again drawn and tired 


TO BE CONTINUED 


GALLEY PROOF 


Continued from Page 23 


“That crowd,” said Don, ‘‘want me to go 
away. By the time I get back to the office 
most of the merchants will have withdrawn 
their business.” 

“"'Tain't right,”’ said Pliny. 

**So,”’ said Don, “I want to make a deal 
with you. I’m going to teach these folks 
what advertising is all about. You say your 
business runs about forty thousand a year 
That's thirty-three hundred a month.” 

“Jest about.” 

“Tf you were the only advertiser, you'd 
have an advantage over your competi- 
tors—if you advertised right.” 

““Mebby so.” 

‘I've got a scheme that won't cost you a 
cent if it doesn’t work-—and will make you 
money if it does.” 

“T’m listenin’.” 

“Let me take charge of your advertising, 
on this basis: You to pay me monthly 10 
per cent on all business you do over thirty 
three hundred dollars. If it runs under or 
exactly that, you don’t pay a cent.” 

““Can’t see no harm in it,”’ said Pliny 

“But,”’ said Don, “‘you've got to be able 
to find things.” 

**Seems as thougl 


“Then,” said Don, ‘“‘let’s go into that 


mi 


A A RESULT of this conversation, there 
were lights in the Big White Store far 
into the night, and for two days before the 
next issue of the Sugar Hollow Sentinel ap- 
peared the store was closed to the public 
Don practically ceased to be a newspaper 
man and labored with Pliny and his clerks 
as they rearranged and checked and classi- 
fied the stock. 

Merchant after merch: 
advertising contract, nor did Don make the 


It was no small task. 


it canceled his 





slightest effort to argue them into con- 
tinued patronage. . . . Then, on Thurs- 
day, the Sentinel 

tenths of its advertising space was monop- 
olized by the Big White Store. And such 


appeared—and_nine- 





Suvar ollo forgot o * 
Sugar Hollow forgot or neg 


advertising! 
lecte d the news, the editor als. the persor 
als, and devoted itself to reading of prices, 
of values, of the benefits to be derived from 
trading at the Big White Stor 


Don strolled down the street to see. The 


store was crowded: curiosity had brought 

the town to its door And before the door 
» - t rt} j 

Don met Prosecutor Ellsworth, engaged ir 


the pleasant occupation of escorting Iris 
Noble. The young gentlemen lifted the 
nats 

“*T take it this is your party,” Fllswort 


said pleasantly, nodding at the store 
Don paused but before he could speal 
Iris, with a glint in her eye, said to her com 


m going inside a moment. Yo 


panion, ‘‘I’ 





t I 
don't mind waiting, do you?”’ And w 
that she abandoned him pre ite! 

Ellsworth stared after her and shool 
nead 

‘You neve in en 
said plaintive ‘Shi i she didn't 
want to go in . 

Don smiled wryly \ nnot wither 
her, nor custom stale her infinite variety 
Also, circumstances alter case 

“I told the crowd,” said llswort} 

they were foolish to antagonize you.” 


‘I don’t mind being antagonized,” said 


Don. ‘Look at the fun I’m having.’ 


There bea ( me ¢ 
2 , 1 the 
4 1 
es ( | 
give me the 
r 
I ay T 
I . ° > 
Dons eyes sought the door of the Big 
White Store, but Iris remained invisil 
lle gue “i sche wld remair hle wnt 
e guessed she would rema r sible u 


he took himself away, and on the whole, he 


was not displeased. The thing had resolved 
itself into a sort of game trying to get 
himself presented to her she n hievousl\ 
making ar ntroductior ’ le He 


Continued on Page 129 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
nodded to Ellsworth, who, rumor said, was 
going to marry Miss Noble. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll be getting along 
It looks as if I was going to have to take a 
rabbit out of a hat 

** Make sure it isn’t a wildcat,” said Ell 
worth 
* said Don earnest! 
: a bunny or a 
Neither of ’em scratch.” 

A week passed and a second edition of the 
Sentinel appeared, with the Big White 


Store occupying almost all its advertising 


“It’s got long ears,’ 
r 


“So it’s eithe donkey 


space tesults had been eminently satis 
factory Pliny Adams and for Dor 
How satisfactory matters had [ 
the other merchants of the village he was 
waiting to see. He judged they could not 
be altogether gratifying, for a town has but 
money to spend each week, and 


for 


proved for 


so much 
Pliny had been getting the lion’s share of it 
There had been attractive daily specials a 
sale of shop-worn commodities on the third 
floor and an astute dropping of prices so 
that were undersold. The 
clearance sale on the third floor had served 
two excellent purposes. It had removed a 
mass of clutter and it had attracted a lot 
of that sort of custom which will buy 
anything if offered cheap enough. Pliny’s 
gross sales mounted to a figure approximat- 
ng three thousand dollars--a 
which could not maintain itself beyond the 


but 


competitors 


condition 
day of novelty and rummage sales, 
which must have cut sadly into the takings 
of other merchants. Don pointed out edi 
torially the power of advertising. 

On Monday after the second week of it, 
Porter’s Cash Grocery surrendered. Mr 
Porter came dourly across the street and 
into the office. ‘I decided to take up ad- 
vertisin’ ag’in,”’ he said. 

**Ah?” said Don. 

‘“*Here’s my ad,” 
paper on the desk. 

‘Sorry,’ said Don. “ We haven't room.” 

‘Eh? What's that?” 

“‘Our space is sold,”’ said Don. 

“Say, but that hain’t right! I 
much right to advertise as PlinyAdams has. 
Now you listen here re 

‘“‘This,’”’ said Don, “‘is my busy day.” 

‘“‘Pliny’s hoggin’ all the business.” 

“He's going after it.” 

“Well, I got to go after it, too, hain’t I?”’ 

‘‘Not in this paper,” said Don. 


he continued, tossing a 


got as 


“Space 
sold 
‘Now you listen here to me 

“Besides, I can’t bother wit! 
that size, nor with one insertion.” 

‘*How about the week after?” 

‘*Mr. Adams will take what he has now. 
Anyhow, you don’t believe in advertising.” 

‘“*T didn’t,”’ said Mr. Porter. 

Don considered. ‘‘There’s just one way 
that’s to 
use space on a yearly contract and at a 
price based on our new circulation.” 

“What you mean?” 

“If you want to contract for a year to 
use a half page a week at twenty cents an 

that or nothing.” 






an ad of 


you can get back in this paper 


nch, I'll consider it 

Mr. Porter argued, he fumed, he splut- 
tered, but in the end he capitulated, and 
naving done so he boasted to competitors 
that he was back in the Sentinel again. It 
was the beginning of the end. Merchant 
after merchant came in, blustered, pleaded, 
but ended by putting his name on the 
dotted line. As a result of the boycott, 
Don multiplied by four the total inches of 
space he sold and by five the revenue from 
his advertising 

Iv 
[D' ICTOR NOBLE, whose chief claim to 
immortality in Don’s eyes was his pater- 

nal relationship to Iris, was a caller at the 
Sentinel office. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, 
“I’ve expected great things of you.”’ 

‘*But my promise doth outrun perform- 
ance, eh?”’ Don asked gravely 

‘Exactly,’ said the doctor. ‘I 
shown conditions to you, 
done nothing, and you can.” 
was by way of being a blurt man 
spite of your age,” he said, 
you have ability 


have 








but you hav 
The doctor 
‘In 


“‘and your size, 


THE SATURDAY 


lled a big bear 


**A small bullet once } 
for } 


said Don. ‘Also suits 
frosting on an editor's cake 


bel are never 
‘Conditions are intolerable 


“You know it,”’ said Don, ‘‘and I'm w 


ng to believe it, but what about twelve 
good men and true? Especially’’— he 
paused and eyed the doctor whimsica 

f all the machinery and the n of « ‘ 
long to the other fellow.’ 

‘You mean?” 

I mean that I’m not shooting an arrow 
to the air to fall to earth | w not 
vy here 

‘I know that drugs are being smuggl 
nand sold; I know that the lor tra 
enormous.’ 

“There was an old fellow who said he 
could lift the eart he could find a } ‘ 
to rest his lever 

**T don’t follow you.” 

“Gossip,”’ said Dor makes a rotter 


fulcrum 
pressure comes = 


Sut I know! 


‘Can you sit in the witness box and lift 
your right hand and swear and name 
names and places and dates?” 

The doctor considered and frowned 

No,” he admitted. 
“Then,” said Don, “‘let’s keep the shirt 


on the back and not wave it in the air. A 
fighter who telegraphs his punch ] 
listens to the referee counting ten 
the boys a few centuries to build Rome, but 


fat man witha 


a crazy 
night 
igh 
“I wonder,” said the doctor, “‘if you are 
dodging the issue. Are you side-stepping, 
young man?” 
“T'll admit,” 


his eye, ‘‘that 


a gleam in 
interested right 
I am in the 


said Don, with 
I'm more 


print 


now in the county 
county morals.” 
** At least,” 
“you are 
defendant, being required to 


‘stood mute.” 


ng than 


} 


said the doctor, not without 


disgust, frank at last 

‘The 
plead,”’ said Don, ‘ 

‘**And well you may,” said the good doc 
tor, and with a sigh of great disappoint 
ment, he turned on his worn heel and left 
the office 

““Now,”’ 
dirty work.” 

He turned to his rickety typewriter and 
with his most skillful three-finger technic 
tapped upon it for an hour; then, with the 
copy in his hand, he went out to the com- 
posing room to meet Jake’s vindictive stare. 

** Jake,” this stuff two- 
column measure in eight point; strike a 
proof and then hide the form in the coal 
cellar. Did you ever forget anything?’ 

“IT forgit almost everythin’,”’ 


“for the 


said Don to himself, 


he said, “‘set 


said Jake 

mildly. 

‘It makes me proud of you. I 

raise you yet. When this is set, forget it 
“T don’t gen’ally read what I'm settin’ 
‘I jest stick the type.” 

Now become 
Your 


bet I 


up,” Jake said 
* At-a-boy! 
Seratch gravel! 


heaven 


industrious! 

reward awaits in 

‘I'm a freethinker,”’ 

**Jake,”’ said Don confident 
You're whit 

just passed, and you're 


rhe 


said Jake 





mit you're free 
Saturday night 
twenty-one. But you're no thinker. 
reward stands.” 

Don returned to the office, 


When Ke 
swung upon Horrible and fixed him with a 
malignant glare “Kid,” he demanded, 


‘did you hear what the boss said” 





‘I dote on hearin’ him talk,”’ said Hor 
rible. 

‘But it don’t add up to nothin’ reason 
able,” Jake objec ted 

‘Alla same,” said Horrible, ‘“‘it sounds 
kind of soothin’.”’ 

“Git to work,” said Jake mildly, ‘“‘and 


shet your mouth.” 
For a considerable time there was voca 
darted 


silence. Jake’s sentient right hand 


between case and stick until line after line 


of type grew under his left thumb; stickfu 


f 
after stickful was transferred to the stone, 


until a double column was ready to lock ® 
the form. Then he inked a roller, struck off 
a proof and carried it, damp and clinging, 
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to Don Oakes There he he he 
pridefu 
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“<= | Maximum Service | 
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‘Did I renege or trump your ace Salt Lake City Denver Los Angeles 
renege I have been talking r “ 
father He is bitterly d sSappointed I 
don’t know why he should have don 4 
but he built great hopes upon you, Mr: ‘ a 


Oakes.”’ My 


2 a said Don 
‘And so,”’ she sai 





ase 








play games with you. One es the othe 
players at least to be honest 

Don nodded. “Yes, I deal off the bot 
tom and I try to keep an ace up my sleeve 


I’ve even rung in 
“‘And,” she said icily, “you've not the 


decency to be ashamed.” 


““Shame,” said Don, “is a weakness ot 
lesser natures. As for me m bad and 
bold, and I shall mount the scaffold with a 
ribald song on my lips.’ 


“So,” said Iris, “I want you to know 








that I do not care to know you. My 
friends,’’ she said, “‘need not nt 
but they must be trustwort 

»o tieet the w Ss ol men, D 

back to their earth agair Anci 1 “TV a j — - 
holy things fade like a dream... . Now| - Waal, Sir! Thavs 
ou understand that you a! ‘ ~y 
ancient yer proof. 

I think th i ne i, t g - 
iwa 

On the whole ) Iw ‘ 
t was ample 

Nevertheless, he w t sr 
+} , Moreove ey \ 

How nea man ( 
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Mr. Prosecutor | vort f B® P & 
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It will turn in a narrower 
treet and park in a smaller 
pace—and with less effort 
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—the greatest new idea in years 
in motor car manufacture 


—an automobile made small but 
with all the luxury and good taste 
of the major fine cars—and with 
these outstanding characteristics: 


=<—_ #3»”—. 


Performance that issues a standing chal- 
lenge to anything in traffic or on the open 
road—/\) honest miles per hour, if you 
care to go that fast. Fastest acceleration 
ever known—45 to 50 miles per hour in 
second gear. 


Its line-eight motor is really a miracle of 
power and stamina. . . The highest ratio 
of actual power to piston displacement of 
any stock engine. . . Designed for super- 
acceleration and flexibility... Hgui-drs- 
tant down-draft mantfolding which com- 
pletely gets rid of the ‘‘starved” cylinder 
problem ina line-eight motor. This means 
absolutely even explosions under all con- 
ditions down to less than two miles per hour 
in high gear... no buckling... no labor 
+ No discernible vibration period at any 


high altitudes or on the stiffest climbs . . 

borce-feed/ubrication and the mostadvanced 
method of oil purification .. . Complete/y 
built in the Marmon factories to precision 


May 28,1927 
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the little 


standards which heretofore have been em- 
ployed only in the most expensive cars. 


Riding ease which owners say they have 
never known in cars of any size or price. 
Instead of crashing into bumps or chuck- 
holes, youseem to‘‘canoe’’overthem, even 
at higher speeds. 


This is due partly to extremely long 
springs—longer in proportion to wheel- 
base than any other car. The ends of the 
springsare gripped by Ausky rubber knuckles, 
instead of metal shackles—thereby damp- 
ening out many sharp road shocks. In 
addition, Lovesoy hydraulic shock absorbers, 
previously found onlyin the largestand most 
costly cars, are engineered into the design. 





Lightning-quick handling. Short turning 
radius, combined with light, wristysteering 
which does not transmit the slightest road 
shock; quiet, easy gear shift; and ankle- 
action clutch and brake pedals. 


Four-wheel brakes, of course, of the 
most positive and dependable type—brakes 
that stay equalized and are thoroughly 
protected from oil, mud or water. 


Durability and stamina guaranteed, first 
by Marmon precision methods and two years 
of testing underevery conceivable road and 
climatic condition—and now attested to 
by owners whose experience with the car 
extends over many thousands of miles. 
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As a result of its many distinctive differ- 
ences, no automobile in recent years has 
received such a rousing welcome 

for it is a car so new and refreshing 
in what it is and what it will do, yet so 
sound in conception, that it points the 
direction of an entire industry. 


In a word, it seems to have most ac- 
curately expressed most people’s ideas of 
what the smaller type of car would even- 
tually be — but never had been to date. 


A mere thirty minutes behind the wheel 
seems to be about all that’s required to 
win ’most anyone over. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR 


+ 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

All equipment, except spare tire and cover, 
This 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock 


louble rear- 


is included in the list price of the car. 
equipment includes: 
absorbers; bumpers front and rear, « 
view mirror, vacuum type windshield cleaner, 
cigar lighter; unusually complete instruments, 
including electric clock, gasoline quantity 
gauge, and heat indicator on instrument board; 
Fedco theft protection and all of the other con- 


veniences which you would naturally expect in 


Marmon car is there- 


fore ready for the road when delivered to you. 


a truly fine car. Every 


-j~. 
Un ter the Varm nm { Clif Plar } im fake tii ery 4 
new littl Marmon § upon a very moderate wn payment 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 129 

“No,” said Big-Foot; “they're holdin’ a 
meetin’.”’ 

“That puts an entirely new face on the 
matter,”’ said Don. ‘And our efficient 
sheriff—is he part of the environment?” 

““What?’’ demanded Mr. Mosher. 

“Environment — you know — environ- 
ment.” 

“‘T cal'late to tell him you said that about 
him,” said Big-Foot threateningly. ‘‘ And 
for two cents I'd heave you through that 
door right now fur it.” 

“‘Big-Foot,” said Don confidentially, ‘‘it 
isn’t worth it. If it was I’d not begrudge 
the money. Now move one pace to the 
left and stand at attention. I am about to 
pass regally. I hope Mrs. Mosher is 
id over his shoulder. 





al 


‘There hain’t none,” said Big-Foot. 


“And you that fetching! 
ever escaped the women?” 

Big-Foot blinked and worked his huge 
hands, but inaction lay heavily upon him 
He could think of but one thing to do, and 
for some mysterious reason felt himself dis- 
inclined to take that course. But he did 
select from his vocabulary its choicest mor- 
sels and muttered them for the alleviation 
of his suffering. 

Don eyed the outer office of the super- 
visors’ department and announced himself. 

““And,” he said, ‘‘you may say, if there 
seems a trifling reluctance to see me, that I 
shall be entertaining. I may even be en- 
grossing, if you get what I mean.” 

“‘T don’t,”’ said the clerk, ‘‘and neither 
will nobuddy else.” 

“* At last,”’ said Don, “‘the weary traveler 
came to the gracious land of double nega- 
tives. Pass, friend with the counter- 
sign.” 

Presently Supervisor Mather appeared. 
““What’s wanted?” he demanded. 

“Such a number of things,’’ said Don, 
‘that I think we should all be as happy as 
kings.” 

“Talk sense.” 

“‘T only talk sense inside,’’ said Don, and 
he walked past the frowning official into 
the smoky room, where were assembled the 
two other supervisors, the sheriff and Prose- 
cutor Ellsworth. He paused and smiled 
ingratiatingly. ‘It is met!’ hesaid. ‘‘The 
full pack, with Bagheera the Panther and 
Baloo the Bear.”’ 

‘* And the bear has a sore ear,”’ said Flls- 
worth, quick on the uptake. “I don’t 
know, however, if I qualify as the black 
panther.” 

“Sometimes,” said Don, ‘‘I wonder my- 
self. But time will tell.” 

The sheriff smote the table. “Say what 
you got to say and git.” 

“T’ve come,” said Don mildly, “‘for the 
county advertising.” 

Ellsworth ceased to smile at this, and 
out of cautious watchful eyes studied Don 
Oakes’ face. 

The sheriff laughed raucously. 

“A laugh in the hand,” said Don, ‘is 
worth two wiped off the face.”’ 

“Git!” said the rising to his 
ample feet. 

“Wait!” 
sharply. 

‘I'd rather talk to one intelligent man,”’ 
said Don, ‘‘than to bring ninety-nine num- 
skulls to the lecture.” 

‘“‘Lay them on the table,” said Ellsworth 
evenly. 

“*T take it,” 
of this assembly is not so much 
government, nor yet the 
polities, as it is in legal tender. 
not to your minds and hearts, but to your 
pocketbooks.” 

“Go on.” 

“You stand,” said Don, ‘‘to make, I be- 
lieve, something in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million— which, l 


even split live 
or six or seven times, is estimable money.”’ 


How have you 


sheriff, 


said Prosecutor Ellsworth 


said Don, ‘‘that the interest 
in gor d 
i 
] 





ennoblement of 


May 28,1927 


There was a sudden hush, a pregnant 
hush. Each man leaned forward as if he 
felt the need of bringing his ears nearer to 
the speaker. 

““A good reporter,” 
news. That is axiomatic. It 
county plans to build twenty 
splendid motor highway over 
to say nothing of a bridge ov 

The sheriff uttered a single syllable, but 
it came from his heart 

“Tt isa needed improvemer 
“‘and I am for it heart Nor 
extra special grave moral reason why ger 
tlemen with advance 
not profit by it in a 
way.” 

“What you mear 

“‘T mean,”’ said Don, ‘“‘the 
Paget towns. I believe thers 
imately, twenty-three th 
town. Multiplied by two makes a consid 
erable area. That timberland, isolated and 
remote, is worth possibly ten dollars ar 
With a broad road, capable of being 
used twelve months in the ye: ] 
would rise to, say, conservat y 
and a half to fifteen dollars an acre. 
right?” 

The sheriff was on his feet. ‘If you'll 
tell me who tipped you off, I'll giv 
thousand dollars cash money.” 

“Privileged communication,” said Dor 
“You boys are about to close with the 
Paget estate for 
terms. Whereupon, in due 
road and bridge will be announced, and you 
will sell to the High Mount Lumber and 
Pulp Company for a pleasing profit. 
I have no objection. Maybe t isn’t strict 
ethics, but you can’t be sent to jail for it 

“What do want i dat 
manded the sheriff. 

“T want two things. First, I want to sit 
in on the letting of the contracts—to se¢ 
that the people of t} 
pay for. I’m announ: 
graft in this piece of constructior 
I want the county printing and the legal 
notices.” 

“You git neither!’’ roared the sheriff. 

“See how the story looks in type,”’ said 
Don, throwing the galley proof on the 
table, ‘‘and then reflect. I doubt if the 
Paget estate would care to sell in the cir 
cumstances. . You see, with my cir- 
culation and advertising in its present 
state, I am doing nicely. With the county 
printing, I would luxuriate. In short, | 
would be safe from you gentlemen, and 
that is my desire. So far I’ve never gunned 
for one of you, and you've been taking pot 
shots at me from behind every tree. Now 
speak quick, because we are making up the 
Sentinel.” 

The sheriff opened his thick lips to roar 
defiance, but Prosecutor Ellsworth held up 
a restraining palm. ‘“‘ You win,” he 

“On both counts?” 

30th.” 


said Don, “gets the 
s news whena 
odd miles of 
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Don smiled in a vague, mild, helpless sort 
of way. ‘‘ You gentlemen overwhelm me 
he said 

‘Bub,”’ said Sheriff Fox harshly, ‘‘the’s 
been a leak. Tell me who spilled this to 


you and I'll 

“Sheriff,” would surpris¢ 
you if you knew all I know, and how | 
learned it. And many, many times I’m a 
By the way, 1’m plan 


biweek] 


said Don, “it 


good guesser. 

ning to make the 

You've no idea how this helps 
“Huh!” 
“T’ll hold this piece in type until the 

official aw: 

Sut stay put, gentlemer 

ous shenanigan. An 


pentinel a 


rd ismade. Then I'll break it uy 
No little humo 
dso, thanking you f 
your kind attention, I will now close 
He did t 


stepped to the door. ‘*‘ You've no idea,’ 
‘how I enjoy running a « 


O Snane 


not offer 


said, 


Good aiternoon 


newspaper. 
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Telegage says __ 
on yl gallon loft 


LL afternoon, the red column of the Telegage 
has been creeping down. Now it shows 
only one gallon left. Time to look for the first 
friendly gas station, and fill up. Every day the 
K-S Telegage is performing this friendly service 
for millions of motorists. With absolute accuracy 
it tells its tale—how far you can go—when to 
buy gas—and how many gallons to buy. 
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Standard equip- 
ment on 22 leading 
cars. 
Accessory price com- 
plete, ready to install 
on cars not equipped at 

factory, as follows: 
(When writing, specify 


year and model of your 


$8.50 Only a precision instrument accurate beyond 
“el the shadow of a doubt could win the established 
a gg position reached by the Telegage. It now pro- 
Oakland tects the fuel supply of a million motorists—is 


seen on the dash as standard equipment on 22 of 
America’s leading cars. You will probably find 
the Telegage on the car you buy; if not, your 
car dealer can quickly install it on any cars 
listed herewith. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


(Continued from Page 34) 


When riding on the trails in the moun- 
tains give your horse credit for having more 
sense than you have. Even old-timers do 
this, so don’t try to put your pony across 
a place that he refuses to go. If he is a 
good mountain-bred horse he will know 
instantly when there is any danger, and 
when he refuses to take the chance on 
some piece of bad trail, don’t try to make 
him. 

When walking in the hills or climbing, 
street corners with 
street signs, the traffic cops and the side- 
walks don’t exist in the mountains. Sev- 
eral years ago my good friend Paul Gilbert, 
forest ranger on the San Isabel National 
Forest, had an experience with two dudeens 
who forgot this very important fact. 

Late one afternoon two couples motored 
into the Alvarado Ranger Station yard and 
then moved on to the public camp ground 
near by and pitched camp. The next morn- 
ing all four—two women and two men 
went up over the Comanche trail to Co- 
manche Lake. The trail is well marked 
with the typical Forest Service blaze, 


| which is a notch above a short slab cut off 


tree trunks. All four reached the lake. 


| Then the two women decided that it was 


not enough excitement to watch their hus- 
bands whip the lake in an effort to snag 
trout. They started back over the trail 
and did not keep their eyes open along the 
trail, nor their wits with them either. As 
a result they took a side trail, ran into a 


| rock slide, ended up by coming face to face 


with cliffs hundreds of feet high, and at the 
base of which were tangled bowlders and 
down timber. 


The Most Important Knowledge 


For hours these two women battled 
through in an effort to find their way out. 
At no time were they more than a quarter 
of a mile from a well-defined trail. If they 
had only realized that trails usually follow 
ridges or follow canyons, and had tried to 
get back to the little narrow canyon of the 
creek on which they were located, they 
would have found a trail and their way 
back to the camp. Instead, they acted 
very much like fool dudes do when they 
get stampeded. Night came. Their hus- 
bands came back to camp expecting to find 
a warm supper greeting them. They at 
once started foraging around for help. They 
called on Ranger Gilbert. 

Gilbert had just completed a thirty-mile 
horseback ride that day and his horse was 
tired, but he saddled up and went up to 
where he thought he would find these two 
lost women. He found them within a hun- 
dred yards of the trail. They were hys- 
terical. Gilbert put one on his horse, and 
he himself climbed into the saddle. He had 
to make the other one walk, hanging to the 
old nag’s tail so she’d not get lost again. 

Anyone who will use his eyes can recog- 
nize a trail when he sees it. All trails lead 
somewhere. If in doubt, go downhill, be- 
cause a trail which follows the water line 
eventually reaches some ranch territory 
along the stream. When sense of direction 
is lost, always reckon that you will land 
somewhere if you follow this rule. 

A few Westerners are capable, clever 
stunt mountain climbers. They have be- 
come expert, almost internationally famous, 
in this field. But the other Westerners 
who know the mourtains rarely attempt 
tricky climbing. They just realize how 
much of a he-man game it is. They keep in 
excellent condition, they study the moun- 
tains, know them thoroughly, know what 
to do when they meet any conditions, know 
when it is dangerous to go over a cliff by 
handholds and toe holds, or when it is dan- 
gerous to walk along the top of a ridge 
where loose rocks stand 

They know how fast to climb in a given 
time, they study the climb to be made, they 
know the equipment and the emergency ra- 
tions they must take. Most of all, they 


know that if they lose their heads they are 
gone. 

When going into the mountains it is well 
to recognize the fact that the Western 
mountains are real he-hills. It is utterly 
impossible, it is wholly foolhardy, to start 
out to ramble over them in exactly the 
same nonchalant, carefree manner that one 
strolls down Michigan Boulevard or Fifth 
Avenue. 

There is only one possible mode of pro- 
tection in these mountains, and that is your 
own ordinary intuition. 
Just don’t forget them. When in doubt 
rely on your instincts. When in extreme 
doubt about a thing, don’t do it. Remem- 
ber that the native dwellers of the Western 
hills in the vast majority stick to well- 
defined trails, do not attempt spectacular 
mountain climbs and rarely come to grief 
And above all, it should always be borne in 
mind that the most dangerous situation in 
the hills comes only when some member of 
the party becomes stampeded 


horse sense and 


Stampeding on a Precipice 


Carl Blaurock, internationally known 
mountain climber, several years ago was 
leading a party up the east face of Long’s 
Peak, which has so often killed those who 
have attempted to scale it. Twonew climb- 
ers were in the party. They were going upa 
little chimney between ice and rock. Loose 
rocks were in the way. One of these men 
slipped. Instead of taking his time to 
reach up slowly and get another hold, he be- 
came a little frightened. He started to 
paw frantically, loosened more rocks. His 
partner did the same. Blaurock was below 
with the others. The racing rocks were a 
menace to the life of every member of the 
party. A sheer drop of several thousand 
feet lay below them. 

“T had to talk to those fellows like a 
Dutch uncle,” said Blaurock. ‘‘I used all 
of my best profanity, but they didn’t quit 
until I could get up to them, and then they 
came out of it and obeyed orders. If they 
hadn’t,”’ hesmiled—‘“‘ well, something might 
have happened!” 

Here was a dangerous situation in one of 
the most dangerous places in the Western 
Rockies—the precipitous face of Long’s 
Peak. The lives of five people were at stake, 
yet the real danger was not the actual 
physical location of those people so much 
as the state of mind of two of the members 
of the party. 

When a pack horse starts to buck off the 
pack, when you get caught on a ledge on a 
mountain and for the moment do not see 
any way out, when you get off the trail and 
realize that you have lost it, when any un- 
usual condition arises in the out-of-door 
places away from the protective environ- 
ment which we have in our cities, then the 
first thing to do is to keep cool, not to hurry 
into some action which will bring on a worse 
condition than the one that you are im- 
mediately facing. Think. Take plenty of 
time to do it. Decide on what is the sen- 
sible thing to do. Then go ahead. 

Make the country through which you 
travel friendly territory. Let the slopes 
and peaks work for you, not against you. 
Forget the idea that you must master the 
wilderness and, instead, become a part of it. 
But above all, remember that you are in 
out-door territory, where city habits, city 
reaction, city ways of approaching the 
problems confronting you will not work. 
If dudes would only do this, accidents 
resulting from foolhardy adventures of 
tourists into the open would no longer be 
features in the news of the summer months. 
Fool dudes are a menace to everybody who 
is in the party with them. The dude with 
ordinary horse sense is a welcome sojourner, 
a good companion on the trail and a joy to 
his camp mates. 

Don’t be a darn-fool dude. 
at being the other kind. 

—ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 
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AND LADIES PREFER=— 


were, the real Jane coming through, every 
year a little more clearly. And the real Jane 
was a person very well worth while looking 
at. And the last few days had done more 
than all the years. 

Though she stood by the window, she 
saw nothing of what passed in the quiet 
backwater of the little street. She might 
just as well have stood with her face to the 
wall. All day she had been watching 
Thomas, keeping close to his elbow as he 
stood patiently in the endless line of men 
demanding the privilege of inevitable ex- 
tinction. Her hand had been in his. She 
was not one of those women who would go 
about afterward prating about her sacri- 
fice. It was his sacrifice. He loved life. 
At least, she reflected with a faint puzzle- 
ment, he loved the success he had made of 
it. He loved her. He loved the way she 
wore her clothes and the things he bought 
her. He was always showering things on 
her. And now he was going to leave it all 
of his own free will. 

She didn’t know why she wasn’t more 
unhappy. But she did know that for some 
obscure reason she hadn’t been so very 
happy for the past year or two. Perhaps 
things had been too—too perfect. A sort 
of disquiet, a smothered sense of something 
working under the smooth veneer of life, 
obsessed her. hadn't in the least 
known what it was. She had often sat at 
the breakfast table looking at Thomas and 
wrinkling her brows over it. Once she had 
been on the verge of questioning him. She 
had said, ‘“‘Thomas and he had 
looked up with a good-humored vagueness, 
like a man aroused from sleep. 

‘‘What is it, dear?” 

“I—I was only wondering, Thomas, 
whether you thought I was growing old 
gracefully.” 

It wasn’t what she had meant to say. 
But it seemed to amuse him. Jeloved, 
you get more lovely every day. Why do 
you ask?” 

“T don’t know. It seemed to me, sud- 
denly—rather important.” 

‘“‘Of course it is. But you don’t need to 
worry. You're all right. I'd tell you fast 
enough if you weren’t.”’ 

She smiled too. And then, after a min- 
ute: ‘‘I suppose you'd hate it if I went 
back to my work, wouldn't you?” 

“Decorating other people’s 
Ain't you satisfied decorating ours?”’ 

“That was nicely put, Thomas. 
course I'm satisfied. Only ‘3 

“Then don’t think of it. I’m making 
pots of money, and I’m going to make more 
for you. This new thing for silencing motor 
engines is going to revolutionize engineer- 
ing. Denham says so. If we get the com- 
pany floated—well, you'll see.” 

She knew what he meant. He'd buy 
her something—a pearl necklace or a new 
house. They had moved three times in 
five years. Pots and pots of money. She 
could almost see them, standing in shining 
rows. No use pretending to despise them. 
She didn’t pretend. Money meant beauty, 
if you knew how to use it, and Jane did. 
The house was full of lovely things. Every 
way her eyes turned they rested on some- 
thing that gave her a sense of harmony and 
well-being. 

She looked at Thomas, and he smiled 
back at her, guessing her thoughts. ‘‘ Done 
pretty well in eight years, haven’t we, sweet- 
heart?” 

‘You've done wonders.” 

“The Bradley family doesn’t know it- 
self,’ he reflected. ‘‘Such affluence is un- 
recorded in the annals of its history.” 

Which true. And he had been 
awfully good. All the scatter-brained, 
reckless tribe had been planted out some- 
how-—all over the globe. But he was the 
oniy one who wouldn't need a towrope 
sooner or later, who would go right ahead 
on his own steam. 

He got up, stretching himself comfort- 
ably. ‘Well, I meant to doit. Ud got it all 


She 


houses! 


Of 


was 
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mapped out, and I've hardly started.” 
He came round to envelop her in a warm, 
impulsive hug. ‘“‘You wait. I’m going to 
give you everything in the world.” 

Which was charming. Yet after he had 
left her, she still sat there, her brows tied 
into a little frown, her thoughts perplexed 
and sorrowful—she did not know, really, 
what about. 

This morning it had been different. 
had felt him using the newspaper as a 
screen. He hadn't read a line. His hands 
weren't quite steady. His voice sounded 
muffled, unfamiliar. 

“Well, old dear, what about it?” He 
put the paper aside with an elaborate care- 
lessness. ‘‘Had a cable from Canada yes- 
terday. Hal’sjoined up. Suppose I'll have 
to be offering them my old carcass—el 
what?” 

And she had got up swiftly and gone 
over tohim. She had stood pressed against 
his shoulder, her hand in his, looking down 
into his flushed upturned face. Of course. 
It was inevitable. That was exactly what 


She 


’ 


Thomas would do—-the young Thomas 
who had fought legions for an unjust 
minority —-for any minority—-who had 
gone into the struggle on behalf of op- 


pressed housewives with an improbable- 
looking sink and flying banners. 

It was queer how she felt about it. It 
meant the end of their brief life together 
and of all their happiness. Yet she had the 
almost animal reaction of sheer physical 
comfort such as one experiences stepping 
from cold shadow into sunlight. 


“Tt’s all right, my darling. I know. 
Don’t worry about me.” 
He tried to laugh. ‘‘Of course. I knew 


you'd take it standing up. Bit of a scrap- 
per yourself, aren't you? I haven't for- 
gotten how you made Smith Junior's nose 
bleed that famous day. And I had the 
cheek to tell you girls couldn’t fight!” 

She rumpled his fair hair. She noticed, in 
the queer way does notice absurd 
trifles in moments of crisis, that it wasn’t so 
thick as it had once been, and she was con- 
scious of being absurdly sorry about it, but 
with a sort of far-off sorrow, as though the 
real cause had been wiped out, leaving only 
a faint soreness. 

“I’m afraid I wasn’t a very nice little 
girl.” 

“Thank goodness, you weren't, or | 
shouldn't have had a tooth left.” 

And so they had laughed and held each 
other very close. And afterward she had 
walked with him to the door, hand in hand, 
just as they had done, eight years before, 
walking down Bond Street. 

That had been the extent of their heroics. 
But all day she had been waiting for him, 
and with the slow fading of daylight there 
came to her the sickening conviction that 
after all she couldn’t stand it; and then, 
with that admission to herself, everything 
went to pieces. She became panic-stricken. 
She couldn’t think of any future beyond the 
moment when she should hear his key 
scrape in the lock. She defied the future. 
She thought, madly, that she would hold 
time and Thomas close in her arms so that 
they couldn’t get away from her. She 
would stop all the clocks in the world so 
that tomorrow would never, never come. 

And yet when at last he stood in the 
doorway, blocked out against the light of 
the hall, she couldn’t move. She couldn't 
speak. She could hear his hand fumbling 
for the switch. 

‘Jane, where are you?” 

The light flooded them both 
been in darkness so long that she was half 
blinded. When the shining obscurity lifted, 
she saw him with an astonishment that for 
the moment wiped out every other emo- 
tion. At another time she would have 
laughed at herself. She had been thinking 
all day of him—-but of Thomas the ten- 
year-old child and Thomas the boy who 
had walked down Bond Street with her. 
She had been seeing pictures of him. So 


one 


She had 
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that this Thomas, the mature, full-grown 
man, was unexpected, almost unfamiliar. 
She seemed to see him for the first time 
what's the matter?”’ He came 
toward her. His tread was firm, quick —a 
little heavy. She had meant to throw her- 
his arms, but actually 
‘Poor sweetheart, you've beer 
I should have telephoned. It’s allright. | 
didn’t get to the recruiting officer. 
Denham had had an urgent 

the War Office. They 


* Jane, 


self in she didn’t 


worrying. 


even 
message from 

me to take 
charge of a new munitions plant. We shall 
have to turn out the stuff a ton a minute.” 

He went on talking, leaning against the 
fireplace and holding her hand. But she 
knew that he was too excited to be really 
aware of her. He was very handsome in his 
animation. Some people would have said 
that he was more handsome than he had 
ever been. He had filled out. There was 
more breadth and depth to him, and a cer- 
tain stiffening of bone and muscle. His 
well-cut tlothes accentuated the values of 
this new forcefulness. But Jane had an odd 
She saw young Thomas 


want 





flash of vision. 
down to the river’s edge to bathe, 


white body shining in the sunlight 


running 
the slim 
against the lush green background of grass 
and willow. She saw this mature Thomas 
and it was just a little funny, a little gro- 
tesque, a little She knew that 
she wouldn't like to see this Thomas like 
that, running down to the water’s edge. It 
wouldn’t do. It wasn’t even very kind to 
She closed her thoughts sharply. 

‘I really wanted to go,”’ he was saying, 
“but of course I can’t help being flattered. 
It's something to made oneself so 
a short time. When I’ve 
I'll be free to do my bit 


indecent. 


look. 





have 
valuable in such 
got things going, 
like the rest.”’ 

He rubbed over 
familiar boyish Yes, it was thin- 
ning definitely at the temples. It had lost 
its old exuberance. And there were pouches 
under the eyes, an indefiniteness in the line 

g But then the whole 
structure of the face was not so clear. It 
was as though some invisible artist were 
delicately, insidiously painting out the por- 
trait of young Thomas and overlaying it 
with someone she didn’t know. 

He became suddenly aware of her white- 
and with an exclamation of contri- 
caught her passionately in his arms. 
‘*My poor little Jane, worrying your heart 
I should have telephoned.” 

She burst into a storm of weeping. 


his 


crest > 
gesture, 


hand his hair —a 


of the strong jaw. 


ness, 
tion he 


' 
out. 


mr 
HE doctor sat back with a tired, sym- 
pathetic smile. ‘‘ You can save yourself 
and everyone else the he said. 
‘“They wouldn’t look at It would 
take them six months to get you fit, and 
then, please God, it will all 

Thomas Bradley looked at him steadily 
“Anything serious?”’ 

‘Nothing organic. 
You couldn't run a mile, could you?” 

‘IT haven't tried.”’ 

“You've been working too hard. Oh, I 
know. One can’t help it these days. And 
you especially.”” He made a little compli- 
mentary gesture. ‘“‘There’s no one in the 
country who has done more, Mr. Bradley. 


But come, lay off a 
littl 


trouble,” 


you 


be over.” 





Just general unfit- 


ness. 


when the time does 


that’s all.”’ 


Thomas thanked him. He said there 
was nothing he would like better. He was 
much relieved. He had been worried about 
himself. And there had been that tiresome 
question nagging at the back of his mind a 
to whether he ought to waive his exemp 
tion and join up or whether he ought to 
stick to his post. There had been a time 
when he had wanted to go— desperately 
when it had been bitter hard to do the 
apparently easy thing. But now—wel 





frankly he didn’t feel like that any more 
For one thing, he knew himself that physi- 
cally he wasn’t up to it. It would be sheer 


Continued on Page 128 
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Once an Ugly Worn Sp ot 


it Gleams Anew 


ie the whole process of keeping house there is nothing more 

















annoying than those shabby “traffic spots” that appear in door ' 
ways and at the foot-of-the-stairs. Here’s a quick, easy, electric way 
to get rid of them and to prevent them from returning. 


Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Liquid Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a protecting pee 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor. } Pte ‘ ff, A 
Instantly—almost like magic—the surface takes on a beautiful, | ay 
lustrous, deep-toned polish. ( 

These “trafic spots” can easily be touched up without going ; 
over the entire floor. If they are badly worn it may be necessary to f 
repeat this simple operation two or three times to build up a 
body. But it’s so easy anyone can do it—and it takes only a few 
minutes. There is no stooping—no messy rags and pails—no soiled 
hands or clothing. 


Try this WAX treatment on those dull-looking “edges” around 
the rugs. And on all your floors — old or new — of wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition. It makes no difference how they are finished 
—with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. ALL floors respond to this 
wonderful Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment. 

Floors polished with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and Electric Floor 
Polisher are not slippery. They do not show scratches or heel-prints 
and they require but little care—dry dusting will keep them im 1/ 
maculate. The original cost of waxed floors is trifling and there is 
practically no after-expense. i 

The Johnson Electric Floor Polisher is very easy to operate. You 
don’t need to push it or bear down on it —all you do is walk along 
and GUIDE it with the finger-tips of one hand. It polishes floors 
ten times faster and better than hand methods because the brush re- 
volves 2100 times a minute and actually burnishes the wax to a 
beautiful, lustrous, wear-resistant finish. 





Rent It for $2.00 a Day— 


¥e” 
Your neighborhood merchant or painter will RENT * 
you a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 t fi. 
a day. Telephone your nearest dealer now and make { 
an appointment to rent this wonderful Polisher fot ; 


any day you wish. With it you can wax-polish ALL 





your floors in the same time it formerly took to do a 
single room by the old-fashioned hand methods. 
Or, buy a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 


for exclusive use in your own household. The cost is 





small for an electric appliance that will add so much 

beauty to your home—and also save you many hours 

of work and a lot of money for floor refinishing. Ask 

your dealer for a free demonstration. Or, write us. 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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aybe you don't 

wear underwear 

for hurdle jump- 
ing—but in the course of 
a day’s work and play 
you put that much straif 
and more on your union 
suit. 


“Sturdi-chex"’ is made 
to stand that kind of wear. 
Sturdy fabric, honest tai- 
loring, sensible fit—com- 
fortable but not baggy. 


And even the laundry 
doesn't put too much of a 
strain on ‘‘Sturdi-chex’’! 
Try out a suit or two and 
find out if these are not 
facts. 


Then get in the habit 
of buying ‘‘Sturdi-chex”’ 
six suits at a time and 
rotating them in wear for 
better service. 

Other Varsity Underwear 


$1 to $7 a suit 


AD 


arsit 


UNDERWEAR CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Continued from Page 136 
a good brain. The doctor had said 


So that was settled 


waste of 





so too 

He drove home. The Bradleys had moved 
to a Queen Anne house in the shadow of 
Westminster, because when the war was 
over Thomas was going into Parliament. 
Everyone knew that the war would be 
over in the next few months. His thoughts, 
freed from anxiety and lulled by the swift, 
smooth motion of the car, reverted to their 
main preoccupation. When the war did 
come to an end something would have to 
be done with those factories. If he could 
get a company together to buy them up 
cheap from the government, there was no 
telling what one might put through in the 
general disorganization He and Denham 
would have to get together about it. 

At the door of the house, he met Jane 
preparing to go out. They said hullo, and 
she turned and went back with him int 
his library. But she had seemed reluctant. 
Of course, she was like everyone else —-hag- 
ridden with war work. And of course he 
wanted her to do war work. It wouldn't 
do for a man in his position to have a wife 
who didn’t. Still, he wished she wasn’t 
always going out just when he wanted her, 
and especially with men on leave whom he 
didn’t even know. They didn’t see much of 
each other these days, and when she was 
there she seemed preoccupied. It wasn't 
quite fair, seeing that he was giving his 
whole strength—his health itself 

He sat down at his desk, slumping a 
little with a weariness that was uncon- 
sciously ostentatious. He hoped she'd say 
“You look tired, Thomas,” and put her 
arm over his shoulder and her cheek against 
his as she would have done in the old days. 
And then he would tell her casually that he 
was in a bad way through anxiety and over- 
work. But though he covered his eyes with 
his hand, she said nothing and he was 
compelled to observe covertly that she 
wasn't looking at him at all. She was 
looking out of the window with that ex- 
pression of grave aloofness which was be- 
ginning to annoy him 

Still, the neat blue uniform became her. 
She was as straight and slender as a girl. 
And the bobbed hair—-even though turn- 
ing a little gray at the temples -had taken 
ten years off her life. Honestly, no one 
who had known the plain, lanky child 
could have believed it was the same person. 
He was proud of her. Fven in the midst of 
his grievance against her, he thought how 
lucky he had been, or how clear-sighted. 
When this war was over the first thing he'd 
do would be to fit her out like a queen. He 
ven with these taxes, he was 


0 


could do it. 
richer than anyone knew. 

He was compelled to break his silence. 
‘“‘T've just been having a chat with Keith,” 
“Nice fellow. Bit pessimistic 
though. It’s the war, I suppose, makes 
him look at the worst side of things.” 

She turned now. ‘‘You didn’t tell me 
you were seeing him.” 

‘Didn't want to worry you. You see, | 
was thinking that it might be my duty to 
offer myself again.” 

‘*Yoes?” 

‘Keith says I can save myself the trouble. 
Not a chance. Nothing serious, you know, 
but I’ve got to take care. Army life would 
finish me in a week.”’ 

“That's what I thought,”” she said. 

‘You've been noticing, eh?” 
that you've changed a 


he said. 


‘I've noticed 
great deal.”’ 

‘Well, I've worked like twenty. When 
this is over we'll take a time off.” 

‘Do you think you'll be able?”’ 

The question checked him. Her voice 
He had a momentary 
uspicion of some underlying significance. 
r expression was just what it should 


, } } } 
our ded a little cool 


interested and almost eager. 
“Of course,” he said. ‘‘ We'll do what 
ever you want 
Really?” 
‘And truly,” he said lightly. 
There was something strange about her 
She was looking at him with a sort of ti- 


midity,asthough she were afraid of him; and 
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he noticed that her fine hand, playing with 
the papers on his table, was trembling. 

‘I have got an idea,’”’ she said. “‘I’ve 
wanted to talk to you about it. When all 
this is over there will be a terrible lot of 
suffering in the invaded countries. I 
thought we -you and I~ might pick out 
some town where things had been very bad 
and build it up again. I thought--well, 
that it would do us good, give you a rest.” 

‘A rest!’’ he interrupted sharply. ‘‘ You 
call that a rest?” 

‘Well, a change then.” 

‘My dear girl . 

‘And there’s plenty of money, is 
there?”’ 

‘I'm not a war profiteer, if that’s what 





you mean.” 

‘‘I don't. But there is plenty of money, 
isn’t there?”’ 

He felt the blood mounting in his face. 
It was like a woman, playing at work, sup- 
ported and protected by a man’s heart 
breaking labor, to spring a fancy scheme on 
him like this. He was bitterly angry, but 
knew that he must not show that he was 
angry 

“It’s a good idea, of course. But you 
don’t understand. After the war there will 
be a very serious and dangerous period of 
It will be the duty of 
every man in my position to stick to his 
post, building up 

ss business?" she suggested. 


reconstruction. 


the nation’s prosperity.” 
‘You mean 
“‘T can’t.” 
“That's what I thought,” she repeated. 
Her manner had lost all trace of emotion. 


you won't?’ 


He watched her moodily as she gathered 
her things together. He was now definitely 
aware of something that had lain at the 
bottom of his consciousness for some time 
Things weren't right between them. They 
had been going wrong for the past three 
years. He didn’t know wha‘ it was. He 
only knew that it wasn’t his fault. He had 
done everything a man could do. He } 

He had worked like a slave 
He had 
seen to it that she had had small luxuries 


iad 
volunteered. 
He had been a devoted husband 


and comforts denied to the war-bound 
majority. Owing to his position, the gov 
ernment had put two cars at his disposal 
and she had been freed from many tire 
There wasn’t a man in 
the country of his age who had done as 
It was a 
well-known secret that on his election he 
would go straight into the cabinet, and 
once in, anything might happer 


And yet she looked at him with those 


some restrictions. 


much, who was more respected 


queer, cool eyes of her, as though she had 
some sort of grievance. ‘‘Well, I’m off 
I'm late. already 

“The canteen, I suppose.” 

“Yes. My shift’s from three to seven.” 

‘“Home to dinner?” 

“No; I’m dining with Humphrey. It’s 
his last night.” 

Ife wanted to say, ‘““Stay at home with 
me.” But he was too proud, too hurt. 
That fellow Humphrey 
been with him every day of his leave 





Calden- she had 





Thomas had never met him, but he knew 
him for a good-for-nothing idiot who had 
never had a penny 
lot of mad ideas rattling round in his other- 
wise empty skull. Well, the war was re- 


In his pocket and witha 


sponsible for a lot for a disintegration of 
standards, a loosening up of the ties of re- 
sponsibility and duty. The women were 
the worst. They lost their heads. To them 
it was an exciting game in which they could 
at last take part 
they would settle down again, to whatever 


One day, he supposed, 


was left 
He heard the door close She hadn't 
And afterall, the doctor 


He had ar 


n 
} 


even said good-by. 
had been quite serious. absurd 
impulse to run after her, to snatch her in 
his arms and kiss her and say, “‘ Look here, 
Jane, what’s it all about? This won’t do, 
you know. Damn that fellow Humphrey!” 
But it had become difficult for him to move 
quickly. And besides, he was in the right. 

The outer door closed. She was gone 


For a moment he sat there wrestling with 
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an acute wretchedness. Then he remem 
bered the factories and Denham and his 
duty. His hand groped for the receiver. 


Iv 

H” KNEW that he was behaving stu- 

pidly. It was stupid to throw over a: 
appointment with the Prime Minister on 
the eve of his election. On the other hand, 
he was too upset. He would have bungled 
things. He hardly knew whether he was 
more anxious or aggrieved It was a 
shame. Just when he needed every ounce 
of his strength, and on the anniversary of 
their wedding the fifth of September, 
1920. He had actually a present for her in 
his pocket, an antique ring that he’d ad 
mired for some time and had bought just 
before he had wandered into the club for a 
chat with a fellow who knew something im 
It had been while 
waiting in the lobby that he’d heard Fitz 
roy and Evans who didn’t see him 
talking. That was bad luck too. If he had 
to hear a thing like that, why couldn’t it 
have been at some other time, not just 
when he was going to see the Prime Minis- 
ter? The thing had shaken him, no doubt 
of that. 
shadowy hall, he heard his own uncertair 
voice with disgusted astonishment. He 


portant about rubber 


Speaking to the butler in the 


even thought the man looked at him anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Bradley is in her room.’ 

He took the thick carpeted stairs slowly 
He was out of breath as though he had beer 
running, and he didn’t want to create -the 
wrong impression. He wanted to be caln 
and reasonable. Besides, as he knocked at 
her door and heard her clear, cool answer 
he realized that he had been to some extent 
the victim of his own nerves. It wasn't 
true It was just one of those vexations 
which men in his position have to endure 
patiently 
and she hadn't been careful 


Still, Jane ought to be careful 

He stood uncertainly in the open doo: 
way. He had expected her to be alone, o1 
He had had s¢ 


little sense of the reality of his fear that 


dressing for some dinner 


what he saw conveyed nothing to hin 
Her maid knelt by an open trunk. The 
pretty room, so like Jane in its clean-cut 
lines and its tantalizing mixture of warmt 
and austerity, was a sea of clothes in whic! 
Jane herself sat cross-legged, her short hair 
tousled with the normal worries of any 
woman packing 

The maid, with an armful of underwear 
retired discreetly and Jane made an invit 
“If you car 


ing 


ng gesture Mind anywhere t¢ 


sit down she said 

He had asharp memory of a little girl 
long time ago who had sat just like that 
only on a heap of stones, and looked at hin 
but with very different eyes, full of a sol 
emn, wondering admiration 

He closed the door He found a vacant 
spot on the edge of the bed and sat dow: 
and tried to be humorous and quizzical 
““What’s up, my dear? 
something? If we're going away, I didn’ 
know it.” 


Have I forgotten 


We're not 


A sort of spring clear 


‘I know you didn't 
“Then what is it 


ng? 

‘‘Something like that. I didn’t want to 
upset you with it more than I could help 
I thought you were happy and amused 
with the Prime Minister I didn't expect 
you back.” 

“Something happened 

“Something serious 

‘IT no, 


thought I ought to warn you.’ 


absurd Only I! 
He be 


came aware ola white enve lope propped up 


something 


on her dressing table For a moment the 
thing blinded him. It was grotesque; it 
was horrible— like something out of a cer- 
tain type of play in which there was always 
ropped up on the wife’s dress- 


) 
i the husband shot himself, or 


‘ 
} 
an envelope } 
ing table, anc 


somebody else. Things like that didn’t 
happen 
decent English home 

She got up effortlessly and took the thing 


not to Thomas Bradley — not in a 


and tore it across ‘It isn’t necessary 


now.” Continued on Page 143 
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‘Your House Fae 
gets the buffeting Of an ocean voyage 


WM). ; 
VV HAT is that crash? 


An overturned chair—the children upstairs 
pounding trafic—may crack or mar your plaster 
ceilings. Accidental leaks cause damage, too. 

Settling foundations —unpreventable expan- 
sion and contraction—forces as tireless as ocean 
waves—constantly pull and haul at your house. 
Sprawling cracks and loosened plaster — unsightly 


son Board has the enviable record of less than 
one compla nt to every 5,000,000 feet soid 


Upsontze. build walls 
ans Upson Fasteners (patented) anchor Upson pan- 
and cellings that are els invisibl from the hack—making it the ‘ne 
< rs board without nail marks. 
permanently beautiful 


Wail 
Write for helpful information today 

I'ry Upson Board in just one of the ways men 

ke it! W hy not ask vour 


‘ — 
tioned here-—-yvou will | 


ee on the result. Uhen yo to have Brera ‘alle aeeny  Seeverer Upson lumberman today? Genuine B/ne-center 
Cracked plaster suggests a lack of pride wari yet “un I, conl. Sa fo il h move h “h Upson Board is handled by dependable lumber 
1 lini -ak not 1 >. Paneled walls, whi é A 
Now there is a quick and easy way to frans- y nea Astin ionigalesellae: saigithckere vibe nel ser merchants everywhere good men to know 


form these ugly walls and ceilings. Your carpen- 
ter can apply the big sturdy panels of Upson Board 

right over the old plaster (direct to framework in 

new construction)—in 14 the time of re-plaster- 
ing—with little muss or confusion. 























Re-cover cracked ceilings with Upson Board. Use it for 
partitions, doors, closets, lining and insulating cellar or 
attic. Write, describing work you plan, let us help. 


decorators say offer the most attractive back- 
ground for furniture and furnishings. 


Upson Board reclaims waste space 
Finish your attic and cellar with Upson Board, 
too. You should save from 20° to 30°% of your fuel 
bill. Build in a needed maid’s room, extra bed- 
room, den, storage room, fruit closet, or workshop. 


Upson Fibre-Tile makes it easy to add an extra 
bath or washroom, finish the walls of a laundry, 
or “do over”’ your kitchen attractively. 


Upson Board is different . . dependable 

Properly applied, Upson Board should never 
warp or bulge. 

Tests in impartial laboratories prove Upson 
Board 40% to 150% stronger than other boards 
tested. Dozens of letters in our files prove it resists 
steam, moisture, even ordinary leaks —eftectivels 
retards fire. Used in over 1,000,000 buildings, lt p- 


Or, we invite vou to write, enclosing 





’ 


, 
for samples, literature, full-size blue print. 


Describe the work you plan. Address 85 
The Upson Company, 507 Upson Pt., Adz 
Lockport, N.Y. 
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JOUN, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou, to his Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justiciaries, Foresters, Shenfhs, Governors, 
\e ? Officers, and to ail Basintiee and bis ling. Know ye, that we, im the presence of G the salvation of our soul, and the souls of all our ancesinrs and hews, and unto the hanow: of God and the edvancement 
XN - of our Realm, by advice of our venerable Fathers, STEPH mag Urey | of Cant ie of all England, and Cardmal of eo Church, HENRY, Archbishop 

sont J er 


, Priman fe u Holy Roma 

Wiochester, ELIN of Bath and Gla UGH of Linoln, WALTEK of Worcester, WILLIAM of Coventry, BENEDICT of Rochester, : jase 

he Pope, Aymenc, er of the K, s io England; and of the Notle Persons, WILLIAM MARESCALL, Earl of Pembroke, WILLIAM, Earl! 

of Salisbury, WILLIAM, Earl of Warres. W LAN GALLOWAY, Constable of Scotland. WAKIN FiTZ GERALD, PETER FITZ HERBERT, and HUBEKT DE 6 

Seneschal of Poitou, HUGH DE NEVILLE, MATT! HERBERT, THOMAS BASSET. ALAN BASS2T, PHILIP OF ALMINEY, ROBEKT DE ROPPELL, JOHN MARESCHALL, JOHN FITZ HUGH, 
our im the first place. ited to God, and by this our present Charter c . for us and our heirs forever 

shall free, and have her whole end her liberties inviolable, and we will have thew so observed that #t may appear thence that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned 

grected and med our Charter, and obtai Lard the Innacent [11., before the discord between us and 

p Aoi to be faithfully observed by our heirs forever. 2. We also have rant to all the freemen of our kingdom, for as and for 

and who hoid 


of Holy Church. and 
of Dublin, WILLIAM of London, PETER of 
Pandulph, Sub-Deacon and Familiar of ovr Lor 





sees 
amends. and the land be committed to two lawful and discreet men of that fee, who shall answer 








when ones. . his whole land, stocked with ploughs carriages. ac: es the ume of wainage shail require, and the issues of 
hagsneae and so that before matrimony can be contracted, those who are neat im to the heir shell have notice. 7. A widow, after the death of her hushand, shall forthwith and without difficulty bave her 
rnheret nor i she. give anything tr hes dower, ot er “marrage. ot her inhetance. which ber husband and she beh at the, day of his death: sod she! may vemain io the manus howe af bar husband forty 
days efter hes death, within which No as she hath a mind « husband; bet give security that she will aot marty 
withoot our assent, if long as the chattels of the 
debtor are sufficient to pay oe they paid fer a < 
: 7 ; . 
oe Sasi alee capa © Ube no interest paid for that 







the principal debtor can sng 
dett so long as the heir is 
have her dower and pay a4 
pard. saving however the sq 


10 the Jews, his wife shall 
residue the debt shall be 

















of w 
. he 
ay take asd of hus own free 
strained to perform more 
i nd of mort d ancestor, and 
y county four times a year, 
many of the kmghts and 
’ janer of the 


Signed June 19th, 1215, by King John and the Barons of England 3 pg. LT 






Englishmen date the birth of their national ] Ibs the setas as the dete, tp 4 

freedom in its later form from the time of this 

document. It laid a foundation for the se- Me | =+i-2447- 

i iti i i : of wine and one of ale thr _~ 

curity of political and personal liberty. If ih ee 

Through it government existed according if scttbat wil we have'the costay 

to law, not power. The individual was j 
relieved from intolerable financial ff f 

burdens. It was the birth of a new if way ae 

zs " ted se J APoy escheats which be w our hands. and are 

epoch in the civilized world. I / hg | 5 Fi - L 

ff pe hgh J 3 At 
their keepers, shall forthwith be inquired into io 
never to be restored , so as we are first acquainted 


writes for thew ke the ce and yielding us 
no a | de y, Andrew, Peter 
, ~ 













i secure conduct to go out of and to 
o when they are of any nation at war 
justictary bow our merchants be treated 
retura safely and securely, by land 
nd, and 
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A reprint of this advertisement, $1. AS 3700 a8 peace is rest send out of 
s . : aw ‘J wed or deprived by us, without the legal 
suitable for framing, may be (ff by the ve and twenty barons hereshter mentioned, for 









the preservarioe of the peace. As for all those 
which we have 10 our hands, or are possessed 
hereol 





obtained by addressing 44 J Moog Henry, ovr father, oz our brother, King Richard, and 
/ and du not make our pilgrimage, we will immediate! 
Ss, Or letting them continue) for disafloresting the forests. whee 


Continental Motors 
these wardships, by reason of a fee held of us by kmght's service 


‘ F4 y 
~~ Corporation, Detroit, // y 
. Michigan /f A "Mt home, and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately do full 
~ F 


















$5. All vajust and diegel fines mad= by us, and ail amerciaments imposed 

for w Preservation of pexce, or of the mayor part of them 
ind if he cannot be present the business shall nawithstanding go on 
what coacerns this particu! affair, and others be chosen in their 


room out 
in England or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and 1 





























ording to the law of England: for tenements in Wales according to the law : the same shall the Welsh do to us and our subyets 57 al 
; those things of which a Welshman hath, withour the judgment of his peers. soe cur brother, King Kichard, and which we either have in our hands of others ip 
: are possessed of, and we are obi to warrant it, we | have « respite till the tw about which a sun is depending. or whereof an inquest has been made by our order ~ 
before we undertook the crusade, * we ro nuit according to the laws of the Welw d of the parts before mentioned. 5%. We will without 
Jelay dismuss the son of Liwellin and all the Welsh hostages, and release them from the gg. We will treat with Alexander, King of Scots. cor 
‘erning the restorng bis sisters and host-ges, and hw nghts and liberties, in the same form unlews by the charters which we have from his ‘lather, Witham 
J lihertses, which we have granted to te holden in our Kingdom, as much as 








ate King of Scots, ot ought to be otherwise. and this shall be left to the determination of his 













belongs to ws, towards our people of ovr kingdom, as well clergy as lawty, shall observe as far a 
ant for the better quieting the discord tha: has ansen between us and our barons, we have graned wills m firm and lasting, we do give and grant ovr sulyects the underwritten 
secorsty. namely, that the barons may choose Sveand.twenty barons of the kingde whom they thuok com I} take care with all thew might, to hold and observe, and cause to be observed, the peace and liberties 
officers, shall in any circumstance fail in the performance of them towards any person, or shall bresk 





we have granted them, and by this our present charter confirmed ; so that if we, our justiciary, our basliffe, of our 
ace and security, and the offence be notified to four barons chosen out of ¢ ve-and-twenty before mentioned, the said four barons shall air tO US, OF OUF justicaary if we are out of the 
realm. and laying open the gnevance, shall petition to have « redressed without delay , and if it be not redressed oy ws, or if we should chance to be out of the realm, if it should not be redressed hy our justiciary, wihin 
forty days. reckomng from the time t has beea notified to us of to our justicury if we should be out of the reaim. the four barons aforessid shall ley the cause hefore the rest of the five-and-twenty barons, and the said five 
and-twenty barons, together with the community of the whole kingdom, shall disirain and distress us in all —_ ways. by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, and in any other manners toey can, till the grievance is 
redressed according to thew pleasure, saving hatmiess out own person aed the persons of our queen and children , and when it is vedressed they shall obey us as before. And any person whatsoever im the kingdom may 
swear that be will obey the orders of the five aqd-twenty barons aforesaid in the execution of the premises, and will distress us jountly with them to the utmost of 
that shall please to ewear to this, and wil never binder amy person from taking the same oath 62. As for sil those of our subjects who will not 
dvetreseng os, we will orders to make them ‘ake the same oath as aforesaid. And if any one of the five-and. twenty barons dies, or goes out of the kingdoy 
sad inte execution, the rest of the five and-twenty barons may choose another in bis toon. at their discretion, who shall be sworn ww like manner a» the rest 
mbled together, they should happen to disagree about any matter. and some of them when summoned 
va 3 if all the five-andiwenty had given their consent, and the aforesaid fve-and iwenty shi 
power to he olservel. And we not, by ourselves or by any other f of these concessions aod Liberties may be revoked of lessened ing be obt ; 
newher shall we ever make use of it, either by ourselves or any other have arisen between us and our subjects, of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking out of the 
jesensions between us. we do fully remu and forgive moreover all vrespasses occasioned by the said dissensions Letween us, from Easter im the Afteenth year of our reign HI the restoration of peace and tranquility, we 
all. both clergy and laity, and as far as in us hes do fully forgive. We have, moreover, caused to be made for them the letters patent testimonial of Stephen, lord archbishop of Canter . p 
xd archbshop of Dubin, aed the bishops aforesaid. as also Master Pandulph. for the aforesaid. 63. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the Church of England shall be free, | that all 
ot kingdom have and hold all the aforessid liberties, ngh od concessions, truly and peaceably, freely . fully and wholly, to themselves and them hers, in sil things and » forever, as It 
oo the part of the barons. that all the things eforesaid shali be observed bona -fide and without evil ou! “5 
ihe presence of the witnesses above named, and many others, im the meadow called Runmng~mede, between Windsor and Staines, the i 4th day of June. in the r7th year of our reign 
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EPOCHS 


Great events leave indelible marks on history. New 
discoveries, new inventions determine the develop- | 
ment of civilization. . 


The inception of the internal combustion engine 
released a form of energy which created an epoch of 
world-wide import. With each succeeding year, for | 
more than a quarter of a century, Continental Motors 
Corporation has contributed to the development and 
application of gasoline power. 


Today its products enjoy an unquestioned position 
of leadership—the result of vast resources, length of 
experience and unmatched quality. 


In every field where gasoline power is employed, 
Red Seal Continental Motors are maintaining a 
priceless reputation for dependability and superior 
performance. They are indissolubly linked with the 
progress of this modern epoch. 



















CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
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THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE GASOLINE MOTOR MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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(andy for Sunday 


Sunday gives you leisure to enjoy glad hours at home, sur- 


rounded by family and friends. 


Enjoy the Sunday candy custom. Take candy to your 
family. They all like it—young and old. Make them happy 


by your thoughtfulness. 


Eating candy is a wholesome 
family pleasure. Candy is food 
in its finest form—nuts, milk, 
sugar, butter, molasses, eggs, 
gelatine, honey, corn syrup, 
malted milk, fruits, chocolate 


health-building 


and other 





NAL Conrecti 


weas’ Association ann A tieo [Npusrates 





foods eaten every day under 
different names, are used to 
make candy. 

Eat candy for energy and to 
relieve your fatigue. Candy nour- 
ishes and you know how good it 
tastes. 





Epucationat Derartment, 1627 | 


tr. Lo 


ts, Mo, 
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Eat a few bites of (andy 


a day for Energy 


May 28 1927 











Continued from Page 138 
‘“What were you writing to me? 


“Something I can just as well tell you.” 


“Look here, Jane, what are you doing 
“I’m packing.”’ 

“What for?” 

“I’m going away, Thomas 
‘Where to?” 

“That isn’t any longer your concern.”’ 
“Then it’s true!” 


He exploded 
‘““Whai 7” 
‘*What they were saying 
lking you and Calden 

“Oh, I see 
dalmongered.”’ 

“Don’t try to evade me. Is it true’ 

“Tt’s true I’m going away.” 

“Will you tell me why?” 

Hie was trying to keep his dignity. But 
there was something in her manner that 
made him understand murder. She seemed 
neither guilty nor perturbed. He actually 
caught her eyes wandering as though her 
thoughts were trying to get back to the real 


I heard them 








I thought only women scan- 


1) 


business in hand. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have given you the 
letter. It would have saved a scene. Now 
I suppose we shall have to have one.” 

“Will you answer me? Why are you 
going?” 

‘You have a right to that answer. I’m 
going well, because I don’t care to live 

ith someone I don’t know.” 

* Don’t know?” 

‘*Perhaps I should say, don’t like.”’ 

“You you don’t like me?’ 

‘Not much. Not enough to live with.” 

‘You married me!”’ he almost shouted. 

‘[ did not.” 

**May I ask whom you did marry?’ 

For the first time her voice betrayed emo- 
tion. She wouldn't look at him. ‘I wis 
you wouldn’t insist on talking about it, 
Thomas. You used to know him too. But 
I expect you've forgotten He was the 


heautifulest, nicest person.” 

The phrase caught at an old memory 
which gave out a faint, hurting sound. He 
wouldn't listen. He said with a cold scorn, 
“That’s all sentimental, hifalutin’ stuff. 
You married me, my dear.” 

She whirled on him. There were tears in 
her eyes Sut she actually stamped her 
foot. “It isn’t true! I won't believe it! 
You murdered him, you dull, fat old man! 
You're just a wretched impersonator who 
doesn’t even try to look like him!” 


It occurred to Thomas that she was hys- 
terical out of her mind even. It made it 
possible for him to speak calmly: ‘‘ Look 
here, Jane, you've got something against 
me I've known it for some time. You 
ought to tell me what it is, in fairness 
What have I done? Have I neglected you 
Have I shown the faintest sign of caring for 
Have I failed in my duty 


another woman 
in any respect?” 

‘You are,’ she interrupted bitterly, ‘‘a 
perfectly good man, utterly blameless. I 


But as you are not the 


have no doubt of it 
man I married 
‘Please! Either you are mad or you are 


playing some idiotic game. What have you 


got against me?” 

She looked at him. It bewildered him 
the more to realize that her eyes were full 
of a bleak misery. 

“The man I married,”’ she said, “was 
called Thomas, just as you are. But in his 
case it was a joke. He was so absolutely 
not Thomas. He ought to have been called 
tichard or St. George. He was a beautiful 
young man. He was tall and slender and 
had thick fair hair and clear eyes. He be 
lieved in Dreyfus and patent sinks and the 
brotherhood of man and the rights of minor 
ties and all kinds of charming things that 
don’t necessarily work.” 

‘Are you blaming me for growing old”? 
he demanded indignantly. 

‘‘T suppose that’s just it, Thomas. I am. 
You're not forty, are you? But you'r? 
bald and dull-eyed and—and gross.” 

‘Jane, how dare you?”’ 

“Oh, I know I’m saying abominable 
things. But, you see, I’ve been cheated 
and I’m angry. You'd be angry. Oh, yes, 
you would! If I were bald and heavy-eyed 


\ 
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You'd fall 


someone else and everyone 


and fat, you'd get to hate me 
in love wit! 
would say ‘Poor fellow! Of course, with a 
wife like that, who could help it?’ 

“It’s not the same thing Men and 
women ws 

“Tt is the same thing. Haven't I eyes to 
see with? Why should I tolerate ugliness 
Haven't I as mu 


when I chose beauty”? 
right to comeliness in my life as you have 

‘I see.” He laughed with sheer rage 
‘That's the funniest thing I've ever heard 


ed me for my looks! 





of. So you mart 
You married me for mine 
Sut I was straight 


‘Of course 
Oh, I wasn’t beautiful 
grown and clean in word and limb, as you 
were. Now look at us bot! 

She took him by the arm and lea him to 
he 


her long glass. He fought against t 


dignity, but she was strong in her fierce 
ness. She looked at herself and then at 
him. For an instant their eyes met. IIe 


turned his away quickly. He saw in front 
of him an elderly gentleman, correctly 
dressed, with a bald head and a suffused 
face and bloodshot eyes. He had a fleeting, 
terrible desire to smash something 

“T wish you could have seen Jane Clive 
and Thomas Bradley when they were first 
“They made such a 


well, you make a 


married,”’ she said 
charming couple. Now 
very fatherly figure, don’t you? 
I could give you ten yards’ start to the 


end of the street and beat you by 


I suppose 


you ever got there.” 
He tore himself free from her. 
ever occurred to you,” he stamme 





consider why I —I should have aged before 
my time? Has it ever occurred to you that 
I have sweated out my soul, trampled on 
my youth for the sake of my country se 

“For the sake of power, Thomas.” 

He would not listen 

that I have cut myself off from a 

normal life, from legitimate pleasures and 
relaxations, in order that you might have 
the best of everything — travel, jewels, fine 
clothes? That you might preserve t 
same youth that —that you are throwing in 
my teeth?” 

‘That plea, Thomas,” she said, “is as 
old as Adam. You wanted power. You 
You wanted a nail or 


made me an excuse 
which you could hang your trophies for a 





the world to see I served the purpose 
Well, now the nail has given way under the 
burden.” 
He choked. ‘‘You—you took every- 
thing F 

‘You wanted me to. But I didn’t want 
the things you gave me, not as I wanted the 
man I married. And now that he is gone, 
nothing that you give me 
an insult.” 

He tried to see her clearly 


anything but 


But there 
was a mist before his eyes He began to 
pace up and down the room, trampling her 


it f } 


it ol 


things underfoot, kicking them o 
way. “I understand! I understand! h 
any case you would have left me sooner o1 
later. After all, I should have grown old 


And none of us grow old beautifully 


‘The best of us do, I thin 

He raised his clenched fists above his 
head ‘Nobody would believe it, because 
my hair isn’t what it was--no, it’s incred 


ble. No woman ever dared offer such ar 


excuse for her infidelity 
‘No, I admit it’s modern; we may hear 
more of it. But it’s not an excuse. It’s a 


3esides, I'm not unfaithful. Don’ 





reason 
you see that it’s because I'm faithfu 
that for a man’s looks 
‘Thomas, it was because young ‘Thoma 
was what he looked like sO gallant, so 


generous, so fine-living—that I married 
} 





im And it’s because you are v 


nat you 
look like so pompous and fat and dull of 
heart that I’m leaving you.” 

There was a silence in which he heard the 
thick, hot breathing of an angry animal 
He was horrified to find that the sound 


came from himself He steadied with a 
going wit! 


furious effort So you're 
Calden.”’ 
“Yes 


“Thanks 
know.”’ He dragged himself up to a dizzy 


eventually.’ 


That’s what I wanted t 


oO 
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eight magnanimit ] et 
that ou have ius “ 
dom,” he sa 
You Nave g en me i © eT £ t 
retorted 
He sought wildly fi me final gesture 


temembering the antique ring, he snatche 





the small white parcel fron agelles 
threw it down and trampled on it It 
may interest you to Know that that wa 
have been our anniversary wedding 
ent.”” There was a sob in his throa 

one resumed her pa ny [ry ‘ 
I’m sure it was something very nice 

Jane, you don’t know what vou're 
ing! If anything happer tw ‘ 
your head. If my caree é Ix 
to the de 
I may be gor to the ‘ y ‘ 

ahe 1id And if I fir ou I 

ere t wlll be we wort ( 

He groped for the door, found it a 
went out, slamming it oler 
hin 

V 

te SEPTEMBER 5, 1922, Mr. Thor 

J Bradley's former wife was seated 
office, considering her accounts. The otf 
taken as an office, might have been open to 
criticism, but as a cow shed it was every 
thing that could he expected, especia y 


a village where an intact roof was som 

thing of a phenomenon. The village had a 
long unpronounceable Serbian name and 
no history that anyone would ever learn 
about. But contrary to the well-known 
adage , it had been exceedir giv uniortunate 

Several contending armies had taken a de- 
termined fancy to the place and the villag 
ers were now enjoying what had been left 
them, including a recurring epidemic. As 
Jane pointed out, the work of rebuilding 


t 
would be hung up till winter as a conse- 
quence, when it would be too late 
“I'm not worrying about that aid 
Humphrey Calden 
“Then,”’ said 
what are you worrying about 


Jane rather rr 


‘You,’ he said 

He came away from the open door and 
stood leaning against her desk and looking 
at her with the intentness of a shortsighted 
man who has lost his glasses. He was a 


cadaverous figure, in a very dirty uniform 








and he seemed to have great i! 
standing at all. He said solemnly and in- 
coherently It’s rain When it rains 
the smells get worst here's scare ely a 


soul left of us I hate to tei 


went down with the beast 





morning It will be a week before they get 
relief to us —-if ever. The smells are a di 
race You'll be alone with a hundred sick 
and starving people on your inds.’ 

‘I've got you,’ sne sald 

I I feel dan eer. I 


dor t KnOW 


can't see straight.”’ 


You've got to lie down and sleep,”’ she 
said Sleep is all you want I'm all 
right fit as a fiddle What do uu want 


me to do anynow 


‘You know quite well what I want 





We il, you cant expect me to ae de 
Ow I've discovered this tn st 
day tor taking fat teps Now e dow? 
e was a heap of! relative ear 
n a dark corner and Humphre 
ay where he droppe lane co 
m with a l ind ra er fia Y 
his burning ltorenea at Ww ‘ pened 
n eyes to smile nharn it 
Dear Jane,’’ he murmurs 
Poor old Humphre 
I can’t think he said, vy Bradle 
could ever have ru away tron 
You're feverish,”’ she returne 
you'd remember that he didn’t. It w " 
purely technical performance put up | 
chivalrous gentleman rather out of cond 
tior It was I who did the real runni 
He relapsed These sne ougnt nott 
be allowed ] wish there was someone to 
take care of you [he poor de ure 


desperate, and hungry as wolves 
Well,”’ she said cheerfully, there’ 

enoug! of me to go round, anyway) 

may discourage them 


Continued on Page 145 
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BIRD'S 


RUGS 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 


The Magic Rug of the 
Twentieth Century 





MAGIC = because they take the drudgery out of 
housework—they are cleaned with a few 
whisks of a damp mop 


MAGIC ~ because their enamel-like surface, built on 
a waterproof felt base, makes them wear, 


and wear, and wear. 
MAGIC ~ because they lie flat without fastening. 


MAGIC ~ because enormous production makes it pos- 
sible to buy them in a varicty of patterns 
and colors in room sizes from $9 to $18. 


If every woman knew whateverv present owner know s, 
every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug 

It’s Bird’s’’—that’s really all 
Look for the patented 


If anv salesman says, 
vou need to know 


red wax back r 
j 
' | NE 
Forcleanliness, beauty, and economy, vouowe | 
{ “scl ise Bird’s Nep ‘t Rugs or — 
it tO yourself Co use Bird s Neponsct Kugs o1 \ 


Floor Covering in every room of your home 
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Beneath the Magic Rug extends a landscape dotted 
with Bird’s Roofs 
Pleasant homes are roofed with Neponset Asphalt 
Shingles tn all their delightful color variations of Art 
Blende, Green, Blue-Black, or Red 
Farm buildings, warehouses and industrial plants are 
roofed with “Good Old Paroid.”’ 
There is a Bird Roof within the reach of everyone 
who is going to build or repair 
These roofs meet the modern demand for 
WATERPROOF ROOFS—made with 
ing asphalt 
SAFE ROOFS 
sparks 
HANDSOME 
crushed slate 
DEPENDABLE ROOFS— 131 vears of man 


" 
~ |)  ufacturing experience are back of them 


time-defy 


thev do not catch fire from falling 


surfaced with colorful 


ROOFS 


cct ; 
aa There is a Bird Dealer near you who will 


help vou select a suitable roof, or our advice 


/ is at your service 


\/ 
¥ 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


EAST WALPOLE — Efablished 1 


CHICAGO 


BirD & SON 


In Canada 


cd “Rook for j 
Ci eryB utldin Y 


795 —M ASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 


1ON, Hamilton, Ontario 
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cd Rug for 
Crery Room 





(Continued from Page 143 
her 


he 


back to accounts. Of 
knew that had got the 
wretched thing. Her twenty fellow workers 
were all down with it, and half the village, 
and the other half too terrified to move. 
The accounts weren't cheering either. The 
little relief fund was running out, owing to 
the fact that, the war being over, it was 
considered a duty to forget it as soon as 
possible. And the village wasn’t even on 
the map. You couldn’t expect people hun- 
dreds of miles away to get excited about it. 
Altogether a forlorn It was 
doubtful if there would relief. 
Things were, in fact, so bad that Jane had 
ceased worrying about them. 

She looked at her calendar. It seemed a 
useless object under the circumstances, but 
it helped to remind her that tomorrow also 
was a day; also of other things. Moved 
by a sudden impulse, she went to the door 
and looked out. It was raining, and 
Humphrey was quite right. The air was 
better inside. But there was a man witha 
heavily laden mule picking his way down 
what was left of the main street. He was 
incredibly disreputable looking, with mud 
up to the knees, and a fierce, untidy beard 
that was evidently not intentional, but 
merely a neglected growth. 

As he came alongside he stopped and 
they looked at each other intently. The 
stranger touched his cap. ‘If I took it off 
t might fall to pieces,’’ he explained. “I’ve 
had a rough journey. I lost my way over 
the mountains. I can’t blame myself. No 
one but a native could recognize these 
roads. But I was all right when I started. 
May I ask, are you the lady in charge of 
the show here?”’ 

‘I don’t believe I’m a lady,”’ she re- 
turned, ‘‘and the show is practically over. 
If you mean, am I the last partially efficient 
person left standing, well, I am.” 

“I’m from Belgrade,”’ he informed her. 

‘In that case,”’ she retorted, ‘‘I’m glad 
to see you. Won’t you come in?” 

He followed and stood looking doubt- 
fully at the contents of the cow shed; par- 
ticularly the gaunt and moaning occupant 
of the straw heap held his attention for so 
long that Jane felt compelled to break the 
silence. She introduced them. 

‘*Major Humphrey Calden,” she said. 

But I’m afraid I didn’t catch your name.” 

‘Not worth catching—at the moment. 
He’s ill, isn’t he?”’ 

‘I'm afraid so. Everyone is except me.” 

“T’ve got a lot of medical stuff out there. 
| had another mule, but the poor brute 
went dead lame and I had to shoot it. I 
walked. Fortunately, I’m a good walker.” 

**You must be,”’ she said. 

She sat down at her desk and he took the 
one remaining chair opposite her, stretch- 
ing his long legs with a sigh of relief. 

‘Perhaps,”’ he suggested, “I ought to 
explain why I am here.” 

“That,” she admitted ironically, “would 
be an excellent beginning.” 

‘You see, in the first place, I happened 
to be in Belgrade.” 

How does one happen to be in Bel- 
grade—in the first place?” 

‘I can explain that too. You see, I’ve 
been walking up and down the world for 
some time, and if you do that long enough 
you're bound to happen on Belgrade. That's 
what happened to me. I wasn’t looking for 
Belgrade at all. I was looking for a job 
a sort of lost cause.”’ 
said Jane, “ 


She went 


course, she 


businecs. 


be any 


“The,” is such a lost cause 


at it’s not worth looking for.”’ 
But that’s how I like ’em,”’ 
her cheerfully. 
When I heard about 
‘The very 


he assured 
and utterly 
said to my- 
here I am. 


“Thoroughly 
it I 
And 


lost 


self thing!’ 
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And now,”’ he said, leaning toward her cor 


fidentially, ‘what are we going to do about 


it? 


‘*May I ask first what you are capable of 


doing about it?” 
He did not 


seem in the least offended. 


“Well, I’ve specialized in lost causes. Up 
to my twenty-fifth year, I went in for noth- 


I went 
young 


I admit it frankly 
is with 


ing else. Then 
wrong. You know how it 
headstrong fellows. I took to success. 
far as I can remember, I was drunk with it 
for several years ws 
“This personal history 
rupted. 


** Jane inter- 
soaked with it, bloated with it. I 
beg your pardon. I shouldn’t impose these 
unpleasant details on you. I was merely ex- 
plaining. However, to cut a painful story 
short, at a fatal moment, just when I was 
about to sink to the lowest depths and be- 
come a millionaire I had a change of heart. 
Il reformed. I took tothe road. I becamea 
vagabond, a tramp, seeking my lost cause 
and here I am.” 

“The question is,’’ said Jane, 
you going to do now that you are here?”’ 

“Well, you need help, don’t you?” 

“ Efficient help.” 

“Quite. I’m tremendously efficient. In 
the last year alone I invented a new vacuum 
cleaner that makes all the other cleaners 
look as though they had come out of the 
ark, a fool-proof device for painting houses 
and battleships, and a new method of run- 
ning up strong waterproof homes for the 
people in half the time, at half the cost.” 

“* Discoveries like that,”’ said Jane, refus- 
ing to look at the blue papers which he 
spread before her, ‘‘won’t bring you in any 
money here.”’ 

He waved a large and very dirty hand. 

3ut I don’t want money. My late wife 
thoroughly disapproved of it. She said it 
was altogether too expensive.” 

“‘T never heard of money being expen- 
sive.” 

“Oh, but it He nodded wisely. 
“Only very few people can afford to have 
it. It cost me everything I had. As my 
late wife used to say, ‘What does it profit a 
man to have a million in the bank if he loses 
his own figure?’”’ 

Humphrey Calden rustled in the straw. 
He sat up, blinked and dragged himself diz- 
zily to his feet. He seemed only able to 
focus the newcomer with great difficulty. 
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‘Who is it, Jane? 


‘what are 


is!” 


‘I don’t know. A person from Bel- 
grade.”’ 
“Thank heaven! Take care of each 


It’s these smells. I be- 
He lurched out 


other. I’m all in. 
lieve I’m going to be sick.”’ 
of the doorway. 

“Poor fellow!”’ 
sympathetically. 
sation. I remember when I 
boy i 

‘“‘When they’re sick they get better,” 
Jane interposed hastily. “‘It’s a good sign.” 

“Your husband, I suppose.” 

“Not at the moment. He’s the officer 
commanding the relief. I’m his secretary.” 
His name isn’t Thomas, by any 


the stranger murmured 
‘*‘A most unpleasant sen- 
was a little 


“*T see. 
chance—young Thomas?” 

“It is not.” 

He sighed again. My late 
wife used to know somebody of that name. 
Very handsome. I may admit that he came 
between us a good deal. I was afraid the 
gentleman who has just gone out 

Jane moved impatiently. ‘‘ Nobody in 
their right mind ever called Humphrey 
even good-looking.” 

“Oh, but there are all sorts of good looks. 


The dirtier and plainer you are, the nicer 
Take 


“I’m glad. 


you can be to look at ourselves, for 


instance.”’ 


As 


i ett trsone 
= anee ae . - 
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Phank you. 
As my late wife used t 
‘Must you drag her into thi 
“Well, she’s very important. Befc 
departed my life, she gave me a lot of ad 
vice. I took no notice of it at the time. I was 
fat and short of breath and very mu ur 


noyed so annoyed that I went straight 


the devil. I was elected to Parliament b: 


lming majority, I was offered a 


an overwhne 


seat in the cabinet as soon as my unfor- 
tunate marital affairs were decently forgot- 
ten it being clearly understood that the 
said young Thomas was entirely to 
blame rs 

‘Please!”’ 

“I made several thousands buying up 
cheap army blankets and selling them at a 


large profit to the people who had already 
paid forthem. Then my liver 


went back On 


me and I remembered all my wife i 
said ) 
“Do you call that a change of heart?” 


“In all true reformations, dear lady, t 
liver is certain to be involved.”’ 

‘Reformations can come too late.” 

“That’s what I don’t know yet,” he ad- 
mitted very seriously. There was a tense 


He went on at last, 


silence awkwardly and 
almost humbly: ‘* You see, I took my liver 
in time. I’m—I’m in wonderful shape. 


me, 


As you say, one 


Any first-class war would be glad to get 
But there are other things. 
may be too late. I’ve traveled a long way 
to find out.”’ 

‘*‘What do you want here?” she « 


not very distinctly. 
“A job. I want to know whether you 
won't take me on. I’ve not much to offer 


I gave most of my money to the govern- 
ment. I reckoned it couldn't do them much 
harm, governments being fat and blear- 
eyed anyway. But I've got to 
build you a few houses. I did set up a vil 
lage or two in France, just to get my 

in. And I’ve got a good pair of arms and 
legs and I’m prime on plumbing.”’ 

“You sound a very 
murmured. 

“If you'd give me a trial 

She stood up. “‘ Well, perhaps you'd like 
to see over things.” 

“There’s one other point. It may be a 
He removed his cap. 
““You see here the consequences of a mis- 
spent life—a fatal falling off. I've done my 
My rooms at home are full of infal- 
But they, indeed, have come 
If you could overlook it ; 
him at all. Her 
“Don't 


enough 


hand 


useful man,” she 


serious objection.” 


best. 
lible bottles. 
too late. 

She refused to look at 
voice sounded rough and unsteady. 
be stupid. Mine’s gray and hideous.” 

“‘T like it like that.’’ They went out into 
the mud and rain together. ‘“‘And there’s 
one other thing I ought to warn you about.” 

‘“What is it?”’ 


wife 


“Well, it’s about my late 
“That person!’’ said Jane impatiently. 
“From what you tell me about her, she 


seems to be a tiresome and heartless prig.”’ 
a darling. If I had 


half a chance, I’d marry her all over agair 


“She was a wonder, 


“Half a chance,”’ Jane murmured, “isn’t 
a great deal to ask.’’ 

“And it’s the fifth of September,”’ he 
added inconsequently. 

‘I know,” she said ‘We'd bett vo 


down to the hosp tal and see what Hun 
phrey’s doing.” 

It was raining harder than ever. The 
walked hand in hand Sever pathet 
villagers came out to stare at them. It 
seemed to them very peculiar that anyone 
could look so happy. They did not know, 
of course, that there were flowers growl 
out ol the old shell hole 3 ar i that Lne 4 
riven autumn trees were already in fu 
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No, but wi... the driver negligent in not hold- 

g onto his seat tighter? They wouldn’t 
have run away if he hadn’t come unshipped 
that way? Ho! Wayenough! Didn’t I read 
something in that auto-insurance book?” 

He recollected that he had. The very 
first cases cited in this second adjusters’ 
ook were those of horses frightened by 
motor cars in the early days. “And the lia- 
bility,” thought Muldoon, “was always 

lear unless the driver got out and took the 

horse by the head. Oh, boy—oh, boy, and 
IT saw it!” 

He put back the handbook and started 
on a dead run for the first wreck—the taxi. 
Here he stopped, took the license number, 
hurriedly noted the damage, and got the 
names and addresses of two men who were 
standing near by—so they said—when the 
aacident occurred. Across the street to the 
limousine he went and repeated the per- 
formance. Then, dodging the shower from 
the hydrant, he hurried to where spectators 

lustered thickly about the wrecked sport 

car, while mounted police and hastily sum- 
moned ftremen tried to separate car from 
dray, and remove’ one horse from the mo- 
tor, his cor:panion from the driver’s seat, 
and the third from amidst the spare tire 
and gasoline tank. 

Muldoon hurried here and there, getting 
names and addresses of witnesses, the num- 
ber of the car, the badge number of every 
police officer he saw, the hospital and the 
name of the interne who came with an 
ambulance to take away the sport-car 
owner, who had fainted. Muldoon secured 
six witnesses who would swear that she 
was on the sidewalk and not in the car at 
the time of the collision. This was impor- 
tant 

‘Luck!”’ the gob kept muttering. “Luck! 
This time. I’m made. When I tell Sign- 
‘Em-Up about this, he'll clear away the 
admiral’s gig and take me for a sail in it!” 

The collision between the dray and the 
sport car had, of course, prevented Mul- 
doon from seeing the milk-wagon horse put 
his feet through the roof of the town car, 
and it was not for some time that he real- 
ized something else was going on on the 
other side of the crowd. He hurried there, 
pencil and fresh paper ready. Firemen had 
cut away the roof of the town car, and a 
wrecking car from a neighboring garage 
was preparing to hoist out the horse with 
its derrick. This they did, and lowered 
iim to his four feet again, where, beyond 
some scratches and minor cuts, he was 
found to be unhurt. The gob took tie 
name of the milkman and the company for 
worked. He thought of getting 
the ecook’s name at whose back door the 
been at the time; but the driver 
witnesses whose 





which he 


driver had 

unhurt, and fifty 
names the gob would secure could testify 
to that effect, and that his language was 
vigorous in the extreme. 

As for the town car, it was a wreck. No 
chance to exaggerate damages to that car. 
Thereupon Muldoon withdrew to a clear 
pace and took counsel with himself. His 
excitement was To his lot had 
fallen something that every adjuster dreams 
f, but few the chance to do an 
accident of which they themselves have 
been an eyewitness—to be right on hand 
) secure witnesses, take meas- 
rements, inspect wreckage. In short, do all 
wners or chauffeurs never 
do, but that make the investigation and 
defense of a case a matter of and 
pleasure, and give the adjuster a tremen- 
dous advantage when he proceeds to the 

tlement of the case, for he can dispose 
arguments of the plaintiff by saying, 
‘Now, listen, it’s no use to say that. I was 
there and saw this thing with my own 
( 5 es os 

Hurriedly Muldoon reviewed what he 
vady done. ‘All these cars and 
where they were berthed, I’ve noted down,” 
e muttered. ‘“ Damages to each—I got 
that Witr I got them. Sketch of 


was 


intense. 


secure 


t the time, t 


ease 
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scene. I can do that later. Statement from 
assured’s driver! Aha! Where is he? Pass 
the word to assured’s driver to lay aft!” 

The gob looked wildly about. There were 
plenty of red cars in sight, but they were 
all fire apparatus or city emergency trucks, 
come to shut off the water and repair the 
shattered hydrant. He splashed across the 
street. No sign of the Demon from there. 
Hurriedly he ran to the corner of Boylston 
Street. Ah, there it was! Just where he 
had seen it stopped before. But would the 
driver be in it? He would see. 

There was no driver there, but a police- 
man stood with one foot on the running 
board. 

“Know where the driver is, 
asked Muldoon. 

“In the brig!” 

“In the brig?” cried Muldoon. He was 
about to hail the policeman as a shipmate, 
but his eye lighted on a small round button 
which the policeman wore on his collar. It 
indicated that the wearer was honorably 
discharged from the U. S. Marine Corps. 
The officer’s eye likewise lighted on the 
discharge button in Muldoon’s lapel but- 
tonhole, which showed that his service had 
been in the Navy. 

“Huh!” said Muldoon. ‘‘ Leatherneck!”’ 

““Gwan, flatfoot, before I swab the alley 
with yuh!” barked the police officer. Mul- 
doon withdrew. 

“Tn the brig!”” he muttered. ‘“‘ The near- 
est one is Station 40. So run up the speed 
cone to full steam and lay course for Sta- 
tion 40.” 

The driver of the Demon was there, also 
his passenger. 

“Shure you can see thim,” said the desk 
sergeant. ‘“‘Have yuh got the end of a 
shigar in your pocket? Well, niver mind. 
Oh, Pete! Lave the gintelman see thim 
two that was just brought in.” 

The gob was admitted to the cell room, 
and here, after he had identified himself, 
the driver of the car gave him a statement. 
Muldoon had never taken a P. L. state- 
ment before, and the difference between 
common-law testimony and that taken for 
possible production before an industrial- 
accident board is as great as it can possibly 
be, but he had the handbook as a guide, 
and the assured’s driver could not plead 
other engagements, or hurry to finish his 
route, or customers waiting for orders, and 
so the gob took his time, and a very credit- 
able statement. He also took a statement 
from the driver’s cellmate—the passen- 
ger—whose custom was undoubtedly lost 
to the Demon Motor Company forever. 

““Would you like to see the other one of 
thim?” inquired the jailer, as the gob passed 
the second statement through the bars. 

“What other?” 

“Tt’s the man that was driving the 
horses,’’ advised the customer. 

“Oh, man! Ishe here? Man, I run onto 
sixty fathoms of luck today. Now, 
just write: ‘I have read the above state- 
ment and it is true’ across the bottom of 
the page, and sign it. Thanks. Here, 
Pete, witness this, will you? Just write 
your name and address across the corner. 
Now, then, where away is this other lad?”’ 

“What have they got you for?”’ inquired 
Muldoon, when he stood before the third 
cell in the row. ‘Are you the man who was 
driving those three horses?’’ 

“Yup,” said the other sadly. “‘I took a 
round outta that fresh bird that was drivin’ 
that car! Where the hell did he think he 
was—out in the sticks somewhere? Say, 
call up the office, will you, and ask how’s 
chances on gettin’ someone out here to bail 
me out, will yuh?”’ 

“Give me a story and sign it,’’ countered 
Muldoon. 

“Sure.” 

When the statement was finished, Mul- 
doon again took counsel with himself. 

“What time’s it now? Eight bells in the 
forenoon gone. Time to put down tables. 
Shall I phone the office? No. They’d send 


officer?’ 


somebody else out on it and that would 
queer me. Well, we'll eat.” 

He was so excited that he had no appe- 
tite, but he nevertheless managed to get 
down a piece of pie and a cup of coffee. He 
suddenly recollected that he must see the 
ambulance surgeon who had taken away 
the owner of the blue car. Was it not writ- 
ten in the book that the ambulance surgeon 
was often the most important witness? He 
hurried to the hospital, found the surgeon, 
and took a long statement from him. The 
lady of the blue sport car was unhurt; she 
had recovered in the ambulance, and after 
a slight rest at the hospital had gone home. 

““She’ll get a new car out of somebody,” 
remarked the gob, ‘‘and that'll cheer her 
up.’’ He had a thrill of pride to think that 
it might not be his company, but the com- 
pany that insured the dray that would buy 
the car. He was going to sew this case up. 
The driver of the dray had said in his state- 
ment that he “‘had been sittin’ on the seat, 
not thinkin’ of anything special.” Aha! 
Negligence! And therefore contributing 
to the causes of the series of accidents. 

Muldoon spent the afternoon in search- 
ing out the wrecked cars in the different 
garages whither they had been towed. 
At six he ate supper hurriedly, then started 
to round up witnesses. 

““Now’s the time,”’ said he to himself. 
“They’ll all be aboard, sitting round with 
the smoke lamp lit, having a game. I can 
do four between now and ten o’clock.”’ 

The first witness lived in the vicinity of 
the accident, over on the river bank. The 
gob found, on arrival, that it was not his 
home address, but that the witness was a 
night watchman in a hospital there. Well, 
all the better. Yes, the watchman could 
be seen. He might be found in the boiler 
room. 

“T’m Mr. Muldoon,” the gob introduced 
himself, “‘and you remember you gave me 
your name this morning as a witness. Well, 
now, I'd like to get a little story out of you 
about this accident.” 

Witness inhaled tea from a small tin pail. 
““Good,” he said. “I was just after tellin’ 
the furnace man about it. Was that leddy 
hurted bad?” 

“* Aw, she wasn’t hurt,”’ laughed the gob. 
“She was just scared.” 

**She’s not to be blamed,” said the watch- 
man, shaking his head. “If I was to see the 
two feet of a horse come through the roof 
of my car and clatter thegither foreninst 
my nose, ut would scare me!”’ 

“She wasn’t in the car at all,’”’ said the 
gob, preparing his statement paper. ‘‘She 
got out before the horses hit it. Now, then, 
just where were you standing, and what did 
you see first; what first apprised you that 
something unusual had happened?” 

“Not in the car at ahl?’’ demanded the 
watchman vigorously. ‘“‘Why, didn’t I 
take her out and carry her into the house 
wit’ me two hands, and her maybe a corp 
thinks I? Up to the very bed she lay down 
on, I tuk her, and it worth a king’s ransom 
or maybe more! Have yuh seen the big 
leddy that lives there too? She asked me 
to take heed for the carpets with my muddy 
feet.”’ 

“‘Lissen,”’ interrupted the gob. “‘What’s 
all this? There was a woman you took out 
of a car? What car?”’ 

“The one the milk horse jumped up on.” 

“The one that had the roof caved in?”’ 

“The same. Wan o’ the lads from the 
garridge opens the door an’ there she is, 
tucked up in the corner. It’s like he tapped 
her with his fut as it went through. So I, 
bein’ at his elbow, out wit’ her an’ up the 
stairs into the house. Now then, says you, 
where was I an’ what did I see first? 
Well -” 

“Wait!” said the gob. An injured! 
There was an injured person after all, and 
he had wasted a whole day on wrecked 
autos! The injured was the person to see 
first, always! He might very well have 
missed the extraction of this woman from 
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the wrecked car, while he had been on the 
opposite side of the crowd, and then he 
had hurried away to look for the Demon. 
It was probably too late now! The case 
had gone to an attorney by this time. 

“T’ll go see if it has!”’ declared the gob. 
“Tf it has, we’ve got no attorney’s letter 
yet, and the case is still open to me to set- 
tle! Never get discouraged your first cruise! 
Here, what house did she go into? She 
live there? Know her name?” 

“‘T tuk her into the house with the pillars 
where she was in front of. The shoffer said 
she lived there. I wouldn’t know her name 
There was a name on the door plate, but 
I didn’t just notice it.” 

Muldoon was gone by then, running 
hard, and thankful that the house was not 
far away. 

He found it with ease; one of those solid, 
porticoed, opulent residences, built in the 
days when Free Silver was still a lively 


issue. A lighted match showed Muldoon 
the name on the door. ‘“‘Garford.’”’ He 
rang. 


“Is Mr. Garford at home?” inquired the 
gob of the man that answered. A man- 
servant! The gob had thought such things 
existed only in the movies. This one, 
though, was real—white tie, spike tail and 
all. He waved a silver tray at Muldoon, 
who hesitated, not knowing whether to put 
a quarter thereon or not. 

Card, sir?”’ 


“T haven’t any—er—I mislaid them. 
Just say Mr. Muldoon.’ 
“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.”” And the 


Spike Tail waved very haughtily out of 
sight. The gob stood in the broad entrance 
hall and looked about him. There were 
carved there, tapestries with lu- 
dicrous figures on them, worth a sum whose 
figures were even more so; paintings of 
queer-looking ladies, evidently immune 
from danger of catching cold in the chest; 
rugs that looked flat and uninteresting, yet 
that sank when one put foot thereon, and 
gave him the impression of walking on 
clouds. 

A small man in a dinner jacket appeared. 
“Are you from the papers?”’ he inquired 
brusquely. ‘Yes, just step in here a mo- 
ment. Let me see your card. You must 
have a card. I refuse to make any state- 
ment until I see what sheet you represent 
No-no! No excuses, or there’s the door.” 

Muldoon, realizing that temporizing 
would be fatal, hunted about and then pro- 
duced his card; one that bore in bold type: 
Eagle Mutual Liability Company. Then 
in a corner: Henry Muldoon, Representa- 
tive. 

“Then you’re not from the press?” de- 
manded the little man, pursing his lips 
“That’s the only reason I admitted you. 
Really, I’ve just finished dining and I have 
an engagement this evening. Most 
sumptuous of you to intrude, you know, at 
this time. I have quite all the insurance 
I can carry.” 

“T’ve come about the accident,’’ mum- 
bled the gob, wondering if Spike Tail would 
break him down the front steps, as Spike 
Tails did in the movies. 

Came then a stir of silks, the rustle of 
soft fabrics, and a lady entered the room 
She was tall, and her bearing was not only 
regul but imperial. She stared haughtily 
at the gob and then swept her gaze over the 
little man in the dinner jacket. 

“Er—my dear,” faltered the latter 
“er—Mr. Eagle, from the Muldoon Com 
pany—that is—er—the contrary, you see.”’ 

“I understood you were interviewing the 
press here without my permission and not 
in my presence,’’ said the majestic lady 
Muldoon’s hair stood on end, and the little 
man actually cowered. The lady’s voice 
was deep, and more resonant than a man’s. 
An actor that could say “Away with him 
to the highest tree in my dominions!” ir 
such tones would be the sensation of the 
century. The gob thought of an officer he 
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Continued on Page 151 
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It looks new—zt’s clean! 


ET all the dirt from your rug 
and it looks new. Keep i 
always clean—and it stays new. For 
dirt does more than make a rug 

show age. It actually ages it. 


One kind of dirt discolors. Another 
kind destroys. The Premier Duplex 
gets them both. Its powerful double 
action —that is, motor-driven brush 
and strong suction—cleans fast 
and thoroughly. The brush sweeps 
up untidy threads. It loosens dis- 
coloring sootand cutting grit. Then 
suction bags all. 








And the Premier Duplex keeps its 
own youthful efficiency through 
long years. The lubricant-p acked 
ball bearings in both motor and 
brush save you the responsibility 
of oiling. With a Premier Dup lex 
you can easily keep your home 
fresh through the year. 
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Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
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Where Mason quality begins 


the Mason tire factories, the selected cotton is 


Into the cotton fields of Dixie go the Mason 
spun into the famous Hylastic cord. It is sub- 


buyers, searching out and carefully selecting 


only the tough, sinewy, highly elastic cotton 
which measures up to Mason’s exacting stand- 
ards. It is here, at the very source of this most es- 
sential raw material, that Mason quality begins. 


Later, in Mason’s own cotton mills adjacent to 








sequently allied with finest quality rubber and 
built into a sturdy tire with a properly balanced 
tread design. Hylastic cord then becomes 
a major factor in that Mason quality which 
results in greater comfort and longer wear. 
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Where Mason quality counts 


On the highways of a continent—subjected 
to the merciless grind of varying speeds over 
varying road surfaces—Mason Hylastic tires 
endure constant flexing fer tens of thousands 
of miles. It is here, where tires must meet 
fame or failure, that Mason quality counts! 


The supreme satisfaction of the millions of 


= 


— 


[slic 


Mason tire users—and the regularity with 
which they re-equip their cars with Masons— 
impressively vindicates their buying judgment. 


In these facts, too, is proud justification of 


the painstaking methods employed by Mason 
in the perpetuation of Mason tire quality. 


MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., KENT, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 146 
had known during his service—one Thun- 
derface Sam—of whom it was said that he 
could take his post on the upper lid of a 
battle wagon, by the spud cages, and give 
perfectly audible orders, now to the fore- 
castle, now to the men at the derrick con- 
trols, and now to the black gang by way of 
the ash hoist. 

“No, no,” 
an insurance 
pany.” 

“From the Eagle!”’ exclaimed the lady, 
so that the chandelier shook and Muldoon 
nearly leaped out of his clothes. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the little man. “I 
hear the telephone! Who can it be at this 
hour?” He arose earnestly, hands already 
outstretched to take the instrument. 

“Peter!” said the lady. ‘‘ You will re- 
main.” 

The little man smiled his acquiescence 
and sat down. 

“You are from the 
the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am; 
dent, you know.” 

“Well, it’s high time that you should! 
I am Mrs. Garford.” 

“Pleased to meet you,’’ bowed Muldoon. 
“‘T would have come before, but I just dis- 
covered a little while ago that there had 
been a regrettable occurrence a 

“‘A little while ago?’’ More than ever 
Mrs. Garford’s tone brought visions of 
death’s-heads, clanking of chains, and tor- 


he little man, “he’s 


Eagle Com- 


smiled t 
man. From the 


Eagle?” continued 


I came about the acci- 


ture chambers beneath the castle moat. 
“But you are just an underling! Your 
president himself—why didn’t he come 


here in person? Why didn’t he come to 
present his apologies like a man? He is the 
guilty one; he is the one with whom I shall 
have to do!” 


“Well, ma’am, he couldn’t really come, 
because he wouldn’t know about it yet. 
You see ws 


“Yes, I know he was not in the car at 
the time, but he must have been informed 
of it by now. Indeed, the several letters 
that I have written him should have ap- 
prised him of it!” 

There was a short pause. Muldoon 
thought of a night in the Navy Y, long ago, 
when he had heard a tale of a skipper who 
had a sixth sense, who could smell another 
ship in a fog, who had heard breakers in 
mid-Pacific and the next day had discov- 
ered an uncharted island, and who had, one 
night in the North Sea, come topside in 
the midwatch and shut down a destroyer’s 
engines with his own hand. They had 
drifted ten, fifteen minutes, and at the end 
had seen two round black bobbing mines 
go floating by, flashing in the moonlight, 
just where the destroyer would have come 
aboard them had she continued her course. 

The gob waved his hand and an imagi- 
nary telegraph seemed to clang under it. 
Reverse engines. Three blasts of the 
whistle. 

“The president sent me very specially,’ 
began the gob, moving at quarter speed and 
keeping the lead going, so to speak, ‘‘to 
find out exactly the details of this affair. 
He—he’s out of town himself; he’s in our 
New York office and couldn’t do it in per- 
son. Now, just what were the facts?” 

“Why what nonsense is this?’’ boomed 
the lady. ‘“‘He must know the facts per- 
fectly. Why, his chauffeur killed my dog!”’ 

“Ah!” said the gob, when he could speak. 

‘Are you sure?” 

“He need not deny it!’’ replied Mrs. 
Garford. “The car is registered in his 
name; the chauffeur declared that it was 
Mr. Lapwing’s car, and that Mr. Lapwing 

was the president of the Eagle Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company!” 

“And at what do you value the life of 
this animal?” asked Mr. Muldoon. 

“You don’t think your miserable com- 
pany has money enough to repay me for 
Fifi’s life, do you? Do you think that my 
heartache and loneliness can be healed by 
gold? Do you? Answer me!” 

“No, ma’am.”” Muldoon had an over- 
whelming desire to run to the side of this 
imaginary ship of his and plunge into the 
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almost im- 


de to the 


sea. The little man made an 


perceptible movement, as if to gli 
door. 

“Peter!” 
of the lady. 

“a thought I heard your mother calling, 
my dear,”’ replied the little man. 

“You are mistaken. I just left her, and 
she is in need of nothing.” 

“If we could buy you another dog 
Muldoon began, but he ended abruptly 
Breakers ahead. Mrs. Garford’s 
blazed, and her figure stiffened. 

“Really,” she said, and every word 
seemed to come from the pit of her stomach, 
“‘we are not in need of charity. Nothing 
but an apology will satisfy me—the most 
abje ct apology from your president in per- 
son!” 

“Well, ma’am,” began the gob, his heart 
lightening as does the navigator’s at sight 
of a harbor light, ‘‘I was sent here by Mr. 
Lapwing’s telegraphed order to do just that 
thing. He’s in New York, you see, and 
couldn’t do it himself. From his wire he 
seemed to be much disturbed. He wanted 
me to express his sorrow and say that he 
would come in person when he came home. 
He’d come right from the station. And he 
wired also to discharge the chauffeur.” 

“Very good. That man should be dis- 
charged. I shall be satisfied. In fact, you 
may inform your president that he need 
not come here in person. I accept his 
apology. My time is quite full, and I would 
hardly be able to grant an interview for 
such a purpose without inconvenience; 
which, after all, the affair does not merit.”’ 

The lady smiled a frosty smile and rose, 
to intimate that she had spent enough time 
already with Mr. Muldoon. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind,” 
and his heart began to pound, “would you 
if it isn’t too much trouble—mind signing 
this little blue paper? It’s just to show that 
I really was here, you know. And it will 
show that you are really satisfied with my 
apology. Otherwise the president will 
have to come out himself.”’ 

“Why, yes,”’ said the lady slowly, as she 
took the release form the gob handed her. 
“‘T have no objection.” 

“My dear,” began the little man. 
“Really, Martha, I wouldn’t sign anything. 
We may—that is—you'll never get a cent 
out of ’em if you sign it!” 

The lady drew herself up to her full 
height and looked about her in a glance 
that took in the glittering crystal chande- 
lier, the inlaid table by Boulle that had been 
made for the fourteenth Louis, the paint- 
ings on the silk-tapestried wall, and the 
rugs that had cost more than Muldoon’s 
salary for the next fifteen years. 

“‘Really?”’ she inquired. 

At the rasp of that word the little man 
shrank into himself, and Muldoon’s hand 
shook so that he could hardly fill in the 
blanks in the release. 

“Martha Garford,’’ he wrote, “for one 
dollar and other good and valuable . . 
dog Fifi,”” and then pointed out where she 
should sign. 

‘Please write,” breathed the gol 
have read this release’ over your 
ture.” 

Mrs. Garford complied, then looked at 
Muldoon as if to say, ‘‘And will you get 
out of here now?” She drew back slightly, 
for his breath was coming swiftly and his 
»yes seemed to start from the sockets. 

“Your mother?” choked the gob, “was 
she injured in that accident this morning?” 

“Tf it is your concern, she was not—that 
is, not badly. She will be confined to her 
bed for some time from shock, however 
You will pardon me if I tell you that we are 
expecting guests.” 

“But I—the company, that is—insure 
the horse—that is the auto that frightened 
the a that frightened the horse—could 
we- doctor’s expenses, or fix up the 
roof of the car or anything?”’ 

“‘Good Lord,” rolled out Mrs. Garford’s 
tones, as would the voice of Boreas from 
his cavern, “are you involved in that af- 
fair too? Have we got to have your cheap 
doctors ringing my bell at all hours and 


said the basso prof indo voice 


eyes 


said Muldoon, 


ria 


signa- 
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claim agents coming here e 
tertain? And reporters hanging around at 
all hours booming flash lights at us? If I 
sign another one of those papers will that 
end it; will that put a stop to all publicity 
and annoyance? it tome! Give it to 
me, I say!” 

She would have torn it from Muldoon’s 
hand, but he would not give it to her until 
she had told him her mother’s name. 

“Give it to me!” insisted Mrs. Garford 
“T’ll sign it, and you will fill it in after- 
ward.” 

“But your mother will have to sign it.” 

The lady made a gesture of impatience, 
and snatching the release from under the 
gob’s hand, swept from the room with it 
and upstairs. 

The little man was gone 
turned, but she did not seem to 
The release was signed, the lady witnessed 
it herself and handed it to the gob. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the gob, verifying the 

ignature, “‘your mother’s name is Ke Ity! 

nnie Kelty! Why, mine is Muldoon 


ery time we er 


Give 


when she re- 
notice. 


The lady gave a shriek—a really truly 
shriek. 

“Are you going,” she cried, “or will I 
have them throw you out?” Muldoon 


went at once. 

On the street corner he 
the two releases, tremblingly lighted a ciga 
rette and tried to think what he sh 
next. 

“Relieve the 
muttered finally, 
“T’ve done enough tonight.” 

It was morning, and MacLusky growled 
within his den like an unfed bear. 

‘Take a letter, Miss Clancy,”” he rum- 
bled. ‘Peoria office. Replying your wire 
requesting additional adjuster; have no 
P. L. men available. The importance of 
your office—naw, tear it up! If I don't 
send ‘em a man, they won’t do a thing now 


again inspected 
ould do 


wheel and lookout,” he 
“‘and go below the watch 


but just let every case go to—go to—ruin, 
an’ then say I wouldn't give ‘em no sup- 
port. Well, where can I get a P. L. man to 
shoot out there in the sticks? I ain't got a 
man that’s had more’n three months’ ex- 
perience. Can’t send a guy with no ex 
perience to a branch office. Sorrow folly 


iat ever got me to 


job! 


the man t! 
ear for this 


the mother o’ 
leave a street 
Whaddyuh want, Muldoon?” 

“T thought,’’ began the gob, 
fected calm, “that you might care 
over this case here.”” He laid a bundle of 
papers on the desk. ‘“‘There’s really two 
cases there, but I didn’t have time to have 
a folder made up on ’em.” 

“What’sallthis?’’ demanded MacLusky 

“It’s that Demon case, where all the 
horses run wild and smashed up so many 


with af- 


to lo »k 


cars. 

“T seen it in the papers this morning 
What you mixed up in it for?”’ 

“T was there on the 
gob, adjusting his necktie, 
whole of it.” 

“Releases, 


said the 
saw the 


corner,” 
“and 
have re 


huh? How'd yuh 


leases with yuh?” 
“Well, you know we have to take ’em 
for the comp. cases on the docks, when a 


man gets hurt on a ship and the act doesn’t 
cover.” 

“Both nominal. Who’s Annie Kelty?” 

Muldoon explained, giving a rapid out 
line of his interview with Mrs. Garford. 

“Huh!” grinned MacLusky. “She don’t 
crave publicity! I'll bet not. I was in love 
with her when I was a kid myself. She 
used to sing at the old Atheneum. Maggie 
Murphy’s Home, that was her big hit. 
Then she married this Garford lad. She’s 
been in the papers now and again, and they 
always bring out the skeleton and rattle it 
round. That little rat married her on a bet 
that he didn’t have the guts to ask her. I 
bet he lost. Martha Kelty! Sure 
she was a jool in them days! I was chasin’ 
releases then myself. Well, yuh might as 
well be playin’ around that way as spending 
the afternoon at the movies.”’ 

He tossed the papers back to Muldoon, 
who looked at them in a daze, but made no 
move to take them. What was the matter 
with MacLusky? Was he 


wishes he 


—_ 
crazy : 
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“Did you look those through?”’ gasped 
the gob. ‘“‘Why, there’s a ten-thousand- 
dollar case there all sewed up.” 

“Maybe,” said MacLusky without in- 
terest, relighting the end of cigar between 
his teeth. ‘Only we don’t cover.”’ 

“Don’t cover!” cried Muldoon. ‘You 
rave! Why, I was out to the Demon plant 
only day before yesterday on a case!” 

‘Policy expired two days ago,”’ went on 
MacLusky, puffing at the cigar, ‘“‘and we 
covered for ’em for twenty-four hours on a 


| binder, so’s they could make up their 
| minds would they pay a 125 per cent on in- 


crease in premium, bein’ as their loss ratio 


was a 110 per cent. Them lads are always 


out showing how fast they can go, just like 
they did here. Well, they wouldn’t pay 


| and the binder was up at midnight day be- 


fore yesterday. Well, let’s get to business. 
What's the story on Soriano versus Amal- 
gamated Rubber?” 

“Why,” faltered Muldoon, “I was so 


| busy sewing up this other case, I didn’t go 
| down there!” 


“What?” gurgled MacLusky. “And 
payments due om that case yesterday? No 
investigation, an’ we gotta pay or show 
why! Want the industrial board to slip us 
a fine for late payments? Who—why ——” 
His face became purple as he struggled for 
utterance. Once or twice he looked help- 
lessly at Miss Clancy, who occupied a 
desk beside him, as though he found her 
presence a hindrance to free speech. ‘‘No 
two ways about it,”’ he choked finally, “‘I’m 
gonna have me a private office or die of 
brain storm yet! You, Muldoon, when I 
give you an order, you obey it! You do the 
case I give yuh, if every assured we got 
runs wild and irons out all Boston right 
under your eyes! I’m boss here! I’ll assign 
cases! I'd fire you on the spot if I didn’t 
know I'd get another dumb-bell just as bad 
to break in all over again. Get outta here! 
You git down to the Amalgamated Rubber 
an’ when you got that case sewed you call 
me up, understand? Don’t stop on the 
way! If there are no trains runnin’, you 
walk! Git!” 

When Muldoon had gone MacLusky 
threw his cigar end on the floor and stamped 
on it. 

His eye rolled haggardly. He took out 
a fresh cigar and chewed it around and 
around. He reached over and picked up 
the papers which the gob had not even 
waited to gather up. 

“Were you going to write Peoria?” 
asked Miss Clancy*softly. 

“Naw!” 

He picked up the intercommunicating 
phone and pressed the button that con- 
nected him with his assistant. ‘*Mac- 
Lusky! Did you get anything on this 
Demon thing on Boylston Street yester- 
day? I know we don’t; but they 
wouldn’t plaster it all over the plant, 
would they? Grey’s man would phone in 
as usual. Yeh, he did, huh? 
Who'd yuh give it to? Yuh. 
him in if he’s out there. 

Mr. Colbert, the go-getter, appeared. 

‘““You get this Demon case on your three 
o'clock eall?’’ asked MacLusky. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Colbert, polishing his 


Send 


nails on the palm of his left hand. ‘I called 
back, and the underwriting department 
told me the Demon people hadn’t renewed. 
I thought of it at once. 
those things, you know.” 
**So you didn’t do anything on it?”’ 


I keep abreast of 
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“No. If there was no coverage, it would 
have been a waste of time.”’ 

“No, no coverage. That’s all I wanted. 
Huh!” he grunted as Mr. Colbert with- 
drew. ‘Smart boy, ain’t he? An’ if they 
had maybe renewed, huh, an’ no one knew 
it but the guy that signed the policy an’ the 
big boss? What then, huh? An’ the case 
gone to an _ ttorney!”’ 

He pickel up the case again. “It’s a 
crime to let this thing go to waste. The 
kid’s done a good job. Twenty-five wit- 
nesses, cops, ambulance surgeon and two 
releases for nuthin. We could go halvies on 
that truck company for 50 per cent o’ the 
first damages an’ a third with the milk 


people for old lady Garford’s car. H'm! 
I remember now; Lapwing did run over 
that dog. She wanted him arrested. But 


how did this kid know what to do?” 

“He reads the books,”’ said Miss Clancy, 
“the one on auto insurance, and all the 
Instructions to Public Liability Adjusters 
that you put out. It stops him singing 
sailor songs.” 

MacLusky looked at her in astonish- 
ment, for Miss Clancy never interrupted 
his muttered discourses. ‘‘He a sailor?” 
he asked, with a glassy eye, as though his 
thought was elsewhere. He picked up the 
phone again and pressed a button marked 
Underwriting. 

““MacLusky!” he began. ‘It ain’t none 
o’ my business—you get policyholders an’ 
I lose ’em, I know— but here’s maybe some- 
thin’ interestin’. Listen, now. We don’t 
cover the Demon no more, do we? All 
right. Do you think that if you went out 
there and told them that they’re holdin’ 
the bag on twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of liability that we’ll take off their hands, 
that they’d change their minds an’ pay the 
new premium? They ain't took on with 
any other company, have they? 


No, I guessed they hadr‘t. They’re kinda 
well known. Think it would help? 
Yeh, I thought it would too. Goin’ 


out right away? Well, stop in the office an’ 
I'll give you the dope. Hope you sign ’em 
up.” 

“I’m gettin’ old,”” went on MacLusky, 
hanging up the receiver. ‘I ain’t got the 
old fight no more. I should have fired this 
Muldoon for doin’ that case and Colbert 
for not doin’ it. When any of ’em get a 
case from this office they do it, never mind 
whether it’s covered or not! Now, yuh see, 
I’m in a mess. This here Muldoon’ll think 
he got away with somethin’! Letter 
to Peoria. ‘Are sending you under separate 
cover—or by train—Mr. Colbert—what- 
ever his first name is—one of our most ex- 
perience’ adjusters. I feel very sure he will 
give you all the help you need.’ Memo to 
Personnel Manager. Subject, John Doe 
Muldoon—Find out his name; I don’t 
know it—This employe transferred from 
Compensation to Public Liability as of 
even date, replacing Colbert, transferred 
to Peoria. No change in salary status.’ 
Hold that second one a while; I ain’t made 
up my mind yet. He'll get awful fresh.” 

Two cigars had been chewed into shreds, 
with appropriate rumbling and grunting, 
before MacLusky finally turned to his 
secretary. 

“All right, shoot that second memo,” he 
growled. ‘‘Speakin’ about Martha Kelty 
reminds me of another song she used to 
sing—Sailor, Beware! This Muldoon bet- 
ter go learn it off her, ‘cause I’m gonna be 
layin’ for him the next few months!” 
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“With great pleasure,” the young man __ the window of the first compartment of the a red. Densham drew a sharp breath of 
accepted eagerly. ‘‘Would it sound im- carriage next to the engine. You have to excitement. The moment was close at hand. 
pertinent if I asked whether I would have hand that person a small box without being Round a distant curve the train came 
the pleasure of meeting your niece again?”’’ seen, slip back again into hiding and be now into full sight. Most of the passengers 

“Not tonight. That may come later,’’ rowed to the yacht assoon asthe train has seemed to have retired for the night, and 
was the not altogether discouraging reply. gone on again.” it swept on like a black serpent, only the 
“Be so kind as not to change.” “It doesn’t seem very alarming,’’ Den- engine lights stabbing the darkness. Sud- 

sham observed. ‘Supposing the train denly there arrived the sound for which 

Densham, as dinner that evening drew doesn’t stop though.” Densham was waiting, the application of 
toward its close, suddenly set down his “It will stop,” was the confident reply. the brakes as the driver realized the signal 
wineglass with a little start. He stared out ‘‘Express trains, even in Italy, can’t afford against him. Sparks flew from the rails. 
of the porthole. “Why, we’re moving!” he to disregard the signals.” Unevenly, with stertorous groans and 
exclaimed. “And supposing anyone interferes with clanging of attachments, the progress of 

His host nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ he admitted, me.” the huge train was checked. Soon the en- 
“we are moving; in fact, we are already “You had better see that they don’t,” gine, now almost motionless, drew level 
out of the harbor. Not much of a sea, is Harmon Wrey advised him dryly. ‘‘Other- with Densham. It crawled on, dragging 
there?”’ wise you may have to spend some time in three luggage vans in its wake, and finally 


DBDBDOOSO 


Triplicate 





] “But where are we off to?” an Italian prison.” came to a standstill, so that by scarcely 

p 2 e o Mr. Harmon Wrey shrugged his shoul- “‘One more question: What sort of alaw moving from his place Densham found him- 
ders. ‘‘Does it matter very much?” he am I breaking?” self opposite the first compartment. 

asked—‘‘to you, I mean.” Harmon Wrey stroked his chin thought- What followed was almost mechanical in 


You waste time every day you 
do numbering by hand. Tens 
of thousands of offices, stores 
and factories have found that 
Bates Numbering Machines 
are saving time and insuring 
mechanical accu- 
racy. Your rubber Duplicate 
stamp dealer or sta- 
tioner will show 
you a Bates Ma- 


The younger man considered the posi- fully. ‘Well, I shouldn’t say you’d come the completeness of its execution. From a 
tion for a moment. “I don’t suppose it under the criminal statutes,” he decided. window of absolute darkness two white 
does,” he acknowledged. ‘‘Still, one may ‘‘What you're going todoistohandtothe hands suddenly stole out. He caught a 
be curious. Are we just going a little way person whom you'll find waiting for it, a glimpse of a girl’s figure leaning forward—a 
out to sea and back again, or are we off for box which it is just as well should not bein figure which had been haunting him ever 
acruise? Remember that I haven’t brought her possession until after the frontier is since those few strange moments at the 
any clothes, won’t you?” crossed. Will that do for you?” Royalty Bar. Some loose dressing gown 

There was just the flicker of a smile “TI suppose it may as well,’’ Densham she was wearing fell back from her arms as 
upon Mr. Harmon Wrey’s hard lips. ‘“‘We acquiesced. ‘At a surmise, I should say she bent down. He saw the bare white 
are going for a very short cruise,’’ he con- that I was about to make my debut in throat glistening through the darkness, 
fided, “‘but you won’t need any clothes Italian politics.” fancied that he even caught the flash of her 


AWA HD) «) 





Panes wed a 3 other than what you have on. Just along *- very reasonable deduction,” Mr. eyes. 
matic neloter Write for folder 2 the coast a little way—as far as Ospedal- Harmon Wrey admitted; “but if you take He had lost now the throb of anticipatory 
pa fe moe Wie Giana Stee. Oo etti, perhaps.” are my advice, young man, you'll let it go at danger and found himself perfectly cool 
ewlet in OMe  1a9, Perit ss. J. 4 “Has our journey a destination or an that, and you won't ask on which side. eigen and collected. With his left hand resting 
a” ihe inn 90 eanek object?’’ Densham asked curiously. ; Try a little more of this fin. We shall be lightly upon the carriage rail, he sprang 
ss Consecutios Harmon Wrey leaned back in his chair. changing our course and making for land onto the footboard and held up the box. 
a a ee a They had reached the coffee stage, and he directly.” It was gone almost in a moment. He had 
phone and Radio Indexes, Bates Eyeleters pushed the cigars and cigarettes across to a fleeting vision of white fingers raised to 
his guest. “So far as you are concerned,” There came to Bernard Densham, as he_ her lips. Then the blind was hurriedly 
he admitted, ‘‘I suppose it may be said to cautiously raised himself to his full height drawn down. He jumped back onto the 
have an object.” after his scramble up the beach, ashudder- ground, stole behind the rock and waited 

Densham lit a cigarette thoughtfully and ing thrill of pleasure, the pure joy of im- for a time, breathless. 

waited until the steward had left the room. minent adventure. He had been obliged to Presently there were voices upon the 





“It seems to me, sir,” he remarked, “‘that wade the last dozen yards or so, but he was__ track, sounds from the signal box. A green 
you are going back upon your word. You unconscious of any discomfort, although light flashed out in place of the red, the 
assured me that I had nothing to look for the sea water dripped from his clothes to engine screamed, and the train, like some 
from you in the shape of adventure, yet the ground by his side. great dragon of the night, groaned and 
here I am being taken to an unknown des- He took careful stock of hissurroundings. roared its way onward once more. He 
tination in a yacht which, on a dark night, Just before him were the two lines of steel- waited until it was out of sight around a 
is traveling without any lights. I am not gray metal; on his right, the signal box; neighboring curve. Then he waded again 
complaining. Anything in the way of a_ far away to the left, the scattered lights of through the cool, still water, regained the 
new experience is welcome to me just now, Vintimille. Facing him, on the other side little dinghy, clambered in, took an oar 
but isn’t it almost time I understood alittle of the railway track, was asmall but thickly from the waiting seaman and pulled off to 
more about the business?”’ planted orange grove—a black and mys- where presently, in the bay, the dark 
Mr. Harmon Wrey smoked fora moment terious belt now in the moonless night; shape of the yacht grew into form. 

or two in silence. His cigar showed atend- behind him, the strip of beach up which he 
ency to drift toward the corner of his had climbed, and a huge rock, in the shelter There are times when heresies are 
mouth, and when at last he spoke there was of which the dinghy which had brought spoken of the Sporting Club at Monte 
a great deal more of the American than the him was waiting. On the hillside inland Carlo as a meeting place for men and 
Italian now apparent in his tone and man-_ was a sprinkling of solitary lights, but the women of fashion. Admittedly, there is an 
its oe ; . ner. He drew from his pocket a morocco country itself was shapeless and indis- hour in the afternoon when its frequenters 
This little machine—with case and counted out upon the table two _ tinguishable. are slightly reminiscent of a meeting of the 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED hundred and fifty pounds in bank notes. Hidden by his coat was a flat wooden town councilors of a Yorkshire borough 
will address “This,” he confided, ‘‘is the price of a box with a brass handle and in his pocket with their wives, gathered together for 

125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! small commission I wish you to undertake a small automatic pistol, which he had not some high moral but dreary business. At 











; for me—two hundred and fifty pounds. the slightest intention of using. There night, though, from eleven o’clock until 
seemed to be no human being anywhere one, on any save a most unfortunate oc- 


The greatest little time and money saver = i o” 
in the world. Outsp s all other small-size Put it in your pocket. 








1ddressers more than THREE. TO ONE , ‘“‘Hadn’t I better have an idea first as to within sight or hearing, nor any traffic casion, it is without a doubt the brilliant 

and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD the nature of this commission?”” Densham along the road, which was barely a quarter playground of the world which amuses 
THE PRICI of any addressing machine suggested. of a kilometer away. Once or twice during _ itself. 

of equal speed. “You're going to hear about that right the last half hour, a watery moon had Densham, on the evening after his night 

Por By 1a FREE BOOK on away. You'll accept it all right though. emerged from behind the masses of dark cruise, arriving there about midnight, 

meatelthe naisd ghetto You can take my word for that.” cloud. He watched the spot anxiously. counted himself lucky to have found a place 

The young man took possession of the The faintest gleam of moonlight during the at one of the roulette tables, a Sicilian 

3 notes. ‘‘Am I to break the law?”’ he asked. next few minutes might be disastrous. duchess, dazzling him with the luster of 

ELLIOTT ‘“‘Not in any ordinary sense of the word,” Then came the sound for which all the her jewels—alas, the gift of a Frankfort 

and the eloquence of her eyes, on 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. his host assured him. ‘Roughly speaking, time he had been on the qui vive—the dis- banker 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. this is what is going to happen to you: You tant roar of the approaching express, its one side, and a famous lady of many hus- 
will be put ashore’’—he glanced out of the volume of sound magnified by the back- bands, many lovers, and still the beauty 


porthole—‘“‘in about an hour on the Italian ground of deep stillness, fading away some-__ of her day, as his right-hand neighbor. He 
drew out a roll of notes. Two hundred and 





















If You Are A coast. You will be landed in a small bay times almost into silence as the train crept d 
close to the railway track. Very soon after into a tunnel, and bursting once more into fifty pounds! Money quickly yet in a 

you have arrived there, the Rome Express deep-throated thunder as it emerged. All sense dramatically earned. Once more he 
| will find signals against her and will be the time, although the fires from the en- was preparing to risk his entire fortune, 
| brought up within a few yards of you.” gine were visible now, barely a kilometer he reflected, as he fingered the notes. The 
a of the a —_ ent alate he “This all sounds very interesting,” the away, there came no sign from the signal fault of the war, of course. People never 

so A dees endl eaves tenn thee BAO. Chie young man admitted. ‘“‘Do I get into the box. At last, however, with a curious little gambled with their whole capital in the old 

a e? = wh reg | this ad and train?”’ thrill, he saw the fulfillment of the first part days. Two hundred and fifty pounds! 
The “Wonder Box’ sells on — “You do not. This is where your adven- of Harmon Wrey’s prophecy. A shadowy With an instinct of unaccustomed caution, 

he placed a fifty-pound note in his waist- 


ture begins, however, and where I guess figure was bending over some levers in the 
you'll have to show your nerve and trust wooden shed. There was a harsh sound, a coat pocket. The rest he handed to the 
to your luck. Someone will be standing at whir, and the green light had changed into (Continued on Page 156) 
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chef who was standing with his back 
Bureau de Change 


; exchange,” he begged 


Parfaitement, monsie Plaques o 
loui _ 
*Pk que eulement.”’ 
They seemed unending when they were 


piled up before him. He looked at the 
board, trying to visualize the numbers, and 
presently began to stake, sometimes on a 
transversale , some- 
times only on an even chance. For a time 
he played with varying fortune. He held 
his own, increased his capital slightly, won 
plein and felt suddenly rich. Then 


Whatever 


number, sometimes on a 


an en 


everything began to melt away. 


he touched was wrong; whatever numbers 
he selected were farthest from the fateful 
one. He set his teeth, however, and went 


;remained. Quite 


to win a fortune with if one had the 


on until only five pl 


ad ue 





nk, Mr. Densham, that you pla 
roulette very badly,” a quiet voice in | 
ear remarked 
He started, glanced up, and forgot 


roulette. 
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It was Rosa Soretti, who was standing 
lool ng over his should r 

“You are back again already!” he ex- 
claimed breathles 

‘My journey was not such a long one, 
pe ‘} aps, as you imag}! ed,”’ she »pheda 

“7 Won't you have m seat?’’ he 
begged 

She shook her head a wonderful S101 

a gown of black georgette, with long 
rows of pearls har ging from her neck, her 


brushed 








chestnut-brown hair smoothly 
bar her lip e scarlet blossoms of 
tremulous beauty on the ivory pallor of her 
I do not wish to sit, thank you, 
assured him. The place next to his, how 
ever, was suddenly vacated and she slipped 
nto it I want to tell you,” she repeated, 
that you play roulette very badly 
Teach me, please,” he ventured 
Ce y, | will give yu a lesse ‘ 
igreed, dropping he ice confidentially 
ind lea gy toward him \ these 
croupiers who spin have different habit 
Now t one, since he began, a quarter o 
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lherefore ou lost Perhap 1 don't 
care whether you win or lose 
It is a matter of some slight interest to 
me ne a ~ ed ne nt re > t? se 
ej é 
Then do as I suggest e enjoined 


Now look at those numbers whicl 


ad ther 


ly next to you has een Kee] via 

ok at the board. You will see that out of 
the last hiteen spins every winning numbe 
except one has been between eighteen and 
twenty-four. From what I know of that 
croupier, he will go on spinning the same 


way until his how SIOWLY 
ately ne 
halfway 
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the ball Now 
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because you see there are three of the nun 
ers in that sectior Keep your two re- 
maining plaques. Now wait 

The weary summons of the croupie 
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The ball fell into its place with a 
ttle click. The croupier glanced indiffe 
f down the table as announced the 
‘ t \ yur 
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s I told 
What 
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entured to inquire 
‘We will not speak of that,” she a 


swered, looking out of the wir 


glittering lights of the little port. ‘‘Con- 
centrate upon the game, please. Try to se 
fourteen written up on the wa in} 
where. Try to believe that you must wit 


that you are bound to win, that when you 











hear that ball fall and look toward the 
wheel, you will find it in Number Fourte¢ 
“Do you really think that it makes any 
ibtfulls 
ne assured hin 
oncentrate 
and the ba 
; r 7 
croupier announced th esult t 
same monotonous indillere ( } 
Dens stared ilou down t 
table The thing seemed impo Dlé 
His companior ghed ftly. **Nov 
our luck is turr y declared Wait 
for me to tell you what to do 
He received the f es for the 
} y tle i ti ¢ d f 
the ¢ 
Double your i i tne 
he directed, ‘“‘and add the c/ of four 
teen és 
He did as he w 1 She | he 
nover oo] whit i i Ine } 
yrist 
‘Don't look at me all the time ne or 
dered Look at the wheel and watch the 
ball. Remember that it must fourteer 
The tumultuous hum of ¢ 
horus of exclamations usual excited 
a repetition suddenly broke se. The 
oupier’s announcement was almost u 
f j ~@ ora 
Fourteen again! e gasped 


time he advised him Von t doubi 
but put pon ea ol ‘ imhbe 
nine, thirty-one, twent d one 
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have been, as a matter of fact, laid up fo 
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( lundreds of coffees from many lands 
to choose 
from 


sssyet the first real nation- 
wide fame has come to a 
shade of flavor no single 


one of these can yield 


HAT WOMAN has not wx irked 





y lovingly over the mixing of a 
[ sauce or of a salad dressing? 
/ Stirring and tasting, adding now 
a bit more of this ingredient, 
now of that? 
° _ Here is the real secret of those 
ret ‘nts at table when the family lingers and 
gets to hurry 


The supreme art, writes one authority on 
ies in blending flavor with flavor.” And it 
in that one food, in which, perhaps, taste counts 
if that this art has found its highest ex- 

Fr plantations in many lands, coffees reach the 


American home—hundreds of different kinds and 





Flavors in some that are widely separated 
thers, differences almost too fine to taste. Yet 
| that will live in the memory, it is 
lelicate shades that must be valued and com- 





Such fame as never before came to any coffee has : 
today been won—not by a single flavor, but by Today from New York to Los Angeles, Maxwell 

inv skillfully mingled, by a blend of coffees from House is pleasing more people by far than any other m7, 

> old South coffee ever offered for sale. It has swiftly become aE. 
the largest selling coffee throughout the entire 
United States. 












A southerner born 


with a gift for flavor : 
/ A new experience awaits you and your family 





P it was simply because Joel Cheek was in your first taste of its full-bodied smoothness, in 
with a natural genius for flavor. Perhaps your first breath of its aroma. A new pleasure at 
he wu a land of critical tastes. breakfast and dinner, in that particular shade of 
( it } touch of extra richness in the richness which has made this blend so famous. Plan 
ff which he created in old Tennessee, was now to serve it tomorrow morning. Your grocer has 
1 by the great families of Dixie. Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek- 
[ ( k's blend became the first choice Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jack 
f the cities of the South—the favorite of all Dixie. sonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MaxweELL House Coffee : 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


““Good to 
sheen = . the last drop” 











Continued from Page 156 
the little gold-and-white saloon, 
Harmon Wrey was lounging in an easy- 
chair and smoking the inevitable cigar. 

“Still laughing, young man?” he 
manded, gazing curiously at Densham. 

“‘Something to laugh about this time, 
sir.”’ 

Rosa threw herself into a chair. 
maternal uncle,”’ she said, ‘‘ please listen. 
I took Mr. Densham out in the car to tell 
him why you made him walk the seas, clam- 
ber up a railway bank and risk his liberty 
for the sake of one small dispatch box. 
Alas, we scarcely mentioned the matter at 
We talked of other things. Now I’ve 
It is you who can ex- 


where 


de- 


“ Dear 


all. 
brought him here. 
plain.” 

Mr. Harmon Wrey knocked the ash from 
his cigar and motioned his visitor to a seat. 

“The first time I saw you, young man,” 
he remarked, ‘“‘I reckoned that your sense 
of humor had been tried pretty high. I’m 
going to give it something of a twist myself 
now.” 

“Go 
cheerfully. 
what sort of a criminal I am. 
political, I’m inclined to believe. 
there was a riot on the frontier and three 
Fascists arrested in Nice yesterday.” 

Mr. Harmon Wrey selected and lit a 
fresh cigar with great deliberation. ‘So 
you want to know what was inside that 
box, young man?” he queried. “Show him, 
Rosa.” 

She hesitated only for a moment. Then 
she opened the small jeweled bag she was 
carrying and slowly produced a few inches 
of lace and cambric. A faint perfume stole 
out from it as she held it up. 

Densham stared at it in astonishment. 
“I don’t understand,”’ he admitted frankly. 


ahead, sir,’’ Densham_ invited 
“T’m only anxious to know 
Something 
I see 
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“That,”” Harmon Wrey announced, 
looking the young man steadily in the face, 
‘is the answer to your question. My niece 
started for Genoa to see a friend off to 
America early this morning, but unfor- 
tunately she forgot her handkerchief. You 
took it to her.” 

Densham tapped a cigarette thought- 
fully upon the table. ‘To restore that 
handkerchief to your niece,”’ he reflected, 
‘‘we steamed along the coast with lights 
out, running the risk at any moment of a 
collision. I waded through several feet of 
sea water and saw the Rome Express 
stopped by a signalman whom you must 
have bribed with a very large sum and with 
considerable risk to yourself. I think you 
will admit that it seems, on the face of it, as 
though you were pulling my leg.” 

Harmon Wrey smoked placidly on for 
several minutes with inscrutable expres- 
sion. His eyes never left the young man’s 
face. ‘‘You’ve heard my nickname in 
Monte Carlo,’’ he reminded him. 

“Yes, I’ve heard it,’’ the other admitted. 
“You told it to me yourself —Crazy Jo.” 

Mr. Harmon Wrey nodded. 

“Well, that answers your question to 
some extent,” he said. “I am crazy —ec- 
centric, at any rate. Yesterday morning 
I was seated outside the Café de Paris 
worrying because I was badly in need ofa 
secretary to go round the world with me 
next week. Also 

“*Please!”’ Rosa begged. 

" also someone to look after a very 
troublesome niece. I was thinking about 
it when you came along. I rather liked the 
look of you. That laugh intrigued me, and 
when you told me why you were laughing 
you set me wondering. My secretary has 
to have two gifts. One is the right sort of 
sense of humor, the other is nerve. You 
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demonstrated the one and you proved the 
other.” 

For the first time there was a slight frowr 
which might have been of annoyance upor 
the young man’s face. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand,”’ he asked, “that this holdup of the 


train—our whole expedition last night, in 
fact--was planned entirely to test my 
nerve?” 

Mr. Harmon Wrey acquiesced. “I've 


got to put it to you, though,” he confessed 
“that the arrangements were perhaps not 
For 
inch 


quite so elaborate as they seemed 
one thing, my skipper knows every 
of these seas and can handle the yacht in 
in the light, and for 
ex- 


the dark as well as 
another, the Rome Express stops at 
actly that spot every night to take water.” 

. Densham murmured. “Do I 
the post 

‘You certainly do,”” Mr. Harmon Wrey 
declared. ‘‘ Your nerve’s all right.” 

“There was something said,"’ the newly 
ventured, ‘about 


rr; 


vet 
get 


engaged secretary look- 
ing after your niece.” 

“There surely was,’’ Mr. Harmon Wrey 
agreed. ‘“‘You two young people will 
to fix that up between yourselves." 

He rose to his feet, crossed the room and 
rang the bell for the steward, which was 
perhaps discreet of him. In the onrushing 
happiness of her tentative surrender, of the 
strange, fond light in her eyes, which met 
the eager demand of his, Densham was 
content to forget that swift, puzzling glance 
which had flashed from Rosa to her uncle 
a glance in which there were strange 
elements of mystery, good humor and 
pleasant understanding. Afterward he 
was sometimes inclined to indulge in mild 
speculation as to whether he knew, or ever 
would know, the real history of that night's 
adventure, 


have 
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A month later the young couple eloped 
from the girl’s home. The father of the 
bride, who had held the ladder, lowered the 
traveling bags and a generous check for 
one-tenth of what the wedding expenses 
would have amounted to at current quota- 
tions. As the happy pair took a taxicab to 
the office of the nearest justice of the peace, 
music was furnished by the mother of the 
bride, who sang from her window a 
modernized bit from an old song of her 
girlhood: 

“Tt won't be a stylish marriage, 
For we can’t afford a bridesmaid.”’ 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


The Lure of Old Limburg 

A Homemade Travel Article 
LD LIMBURG! What an aroma of old 
romance still seems to cling about that 


name! 
these 


storied 
Adown 
cobbled 
have clattered the 
doughty cavaliers 
of Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein. ‘Neath 
the old Hasenpfef- 
fertor many gen- 
erations of lovers 
have whispered by 
the old wishing 
horse trough the 
caressing syllables 
of the local term 
of endearment: 
‘Schlimpfs- 
chwatz’nschn’In!” 
Here Goethe and 
Schiller have wan- 


streets 


dered, and have 
oft, perchance, 
paused at this 


very Schuschein- 
schoppe for a 


Schuschein and a 


Continued from Page 32 


strode, and brooding Dante, and mayhap 
Saint Augustine, to whom Heine wrote his 
famous Ach, du lieber Augustin. 

And over all, forever, the unceasing twit- 
tering of the birds. Strange sweet notes 
they are to us, for these are Old World 
birds, woffinches and trip hammers and 
yellow-bellied peewees, squails, scoots and 
fly swatters. They nest in the chimneys of 
the old cheese factories, and at dusk the air 
is dark with them, as they swoop and sud- 
denly plunge and capture little cheeses that 
are running away. 

It is in August that Limburg becomes 
the Mecca of art lovers, music lovers and 
cheese lovers. For it is in August that is 
celebrated the Riesenkiise Feier, when the 
peasants, clad in the picturesque tradi- 
tional hand-embroidered Kiseiiberaller, or 
cheese overalls, dance a fantastic rigadoon 
about the Giant Cheese. According to the 














tankard of beer. Ee 
Here Barbarossa 


**Beauty 


old folk legend, this quaint ceremony com- 
memorates the Siege of Limburg in 1638, 
when the defenders, running short of am- 
munition, charged their blunderbusses wit}! 
the finest Limburg and put to rout the 
storming parties. Some scholars, however, 
have traced the origin of the festival back 
to primitive devil worship 

As the peasants dance they sing 
ancient song in their curious dialect: 


this 


Doch schm'Ichchen spitz 

Ufs Bréiidlich’ rlichitz, 

Huck! Guck! Die He ialei! 

Du bist wie eine Blume 

Limburg fore bber 

Gewerden geworden gewesen gesollen 


ge habt hahe n! 


Yet Old Limburg is not content to sit 
and dream upon its glorious past; it is a 
busy hive of modern industry. No sojourn 

in Limburgis com- 
plete without a 


—_— 
| Visit to its cheese 
factories and to 
} the cheese caves, 
which stretch for 
| miles under- 
ground, and where 


is still 
that remarkable 
cheese which is 


preserved 


to have 


said 


spoken six words 

of English. 
Come to Lim 

burg! Excellent 


rooms may be had 
atthe Grand Hotel 
d’ Angleterre et du 


col OF 0% 





Lies in the Eye of the Beholder"’ 


Fromage. For 

— touring informa- 

tion address the 

Chamber of Com 

merce of Lim- 

burg—the City 

ie That Needs No 
Std Signposts. 

Morris Bishop 
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Display Cabinet 
for Dealers 





Fine for all furniture SIX sizes 
Set of 4 for 10 cents Appled with 
a hammer— Name inside each slide 
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Choose the Name to 
lei¢ the Business 








\ RS. JONES had just moved to the 
4 


city. She was in the business section 
one day along about lunch hour. She knew 
very little about the restaurants of the city, 
their quality of food, comfort and service 


if 


Being alone, she had to choose for herself a 





place to eat. 

Walking along the streets she saw the 
names of several places which to her, as a 
stranger, were just eating places and nothing 
more. She observed one and without hes- 





tating went in. 

That evening her husband asked her, 

Have a good lunch this noon?” 

‘“Why, yes, very good,”’ she answered. 

‘“*Where did you go?” 

“Oh, I found a little place. The Blue 
bird Inn, I believe it was; and I liked it 

““Who told you about it and where is it? 
The place that I went to was not much 
good.” 

‘“Why, no one told me anything about it. 
I walked about and seeing the name of the 
place went right in,” his wife answered hesi- 
tatingly, when pressed for the reason. 

This is one incident from a survey carried 
on in four cities—San Francisco, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Washington—recently by a 
group of reporters who were interested in 
finding out what effect the name of a 
of a business of any kind—had on 
One of the group 


store 
the prospective buyer. 
was planning on starting a business of his 
own. 

The whole group realized that any name, 
no matter how distasteful, might be made, 
through continuous advertising, a mark of 
quality, but the purpose of the survey was 
to discover the line of least resistance in the 
naming of a store, or a firm, particularly to 


and Bluebird. The word ‘“‘company”’ seem- 
Ingly detracted from the effect desired 

One woman in talking of hair-dressing 
establishments —not listed in the question 
naire —remarked that such names as Lady 
Jane, Leon, Parisian, Evelyn were a 
tive. She wondered why lawyers an: 
tors couldn’t, as professional individuals, 
adopt a name that was attractive. ‘‘ Actors 
do,”’ she said 

It was evident from these various cor 
versations that even an attractive name 
might be a disadvantage. A “‘sanitary 
market’ that was not sanitary, 
its very name, be blacklisted. A 
barber shop” that was filled with anti 


would, by 
“model 


quated equipment would be remembered 
because of the lack of harmony betweer 
name and quality. The psychologica 
effect is obvious. 

In tabulating the replies, the bank names 
failed to register any very decided opinions, 
save that the big institution that stands for 
safety does well to choose a name suggest- 
ing safety and size. Here the affixing of 

corporation,’ as Security Banking Cor- 


poration, was named 


Bait for the Buyers 
To sum up statistically: Suggestive 
omitting banks —192 out of a pos- 
Ordinary and _ unsuggestive 


names were chosen only 39 times, with 19 


titles 


sible 250. 


indicating no special choice. 

It would appear that in the matter of 
names success lies in choosing a title for the 
firm or product that would create a favor- 
able impression when used in advertising. 
Fundamentally, the name should fit the 








Can you tell 


GS There u k 

are no mirrors present. Nothing personal _ tests have proved this. For 
is intended. But honestly, when you think of i pping qualities, Mr 
it, don't these folks look pretty much lik Atlanta, Georg 
twins? Brakes rarely fail suddenly. The man 
who gets into an embarrassing situation be- 
cause his brakes won't hold, has usually been 
driving for some time with poorly lined or 


sta 





i with Ruse 
hy ¢ This 


e req re, a 











F M Powe! 


my B ick 


the traveling public. They reasoned, why business. It should be descriptive, sugges- improperly adjusted brakes —a situation for is a practical a r wh 
: P . : ad : a : . . } av der ron L 
open a new café, for instance, with an un- tive and inviting. Some names attract which he himself is definitely responsible any cfiver 1 
meaning name, when it could have the first certain classes of people while others repel. 
sey : : ‘ — 
impression in its favor by the use of a suit- Some are almost neutral or mean nothing Brakes when W E [. too! 
able and attractive title? at all. 

The reporters endeavored to obtain, Psychologists may some day find a rule Rusco Brake Lining is treated witha special They use special mechanical « [ that 
whenever possible, the comment or opinion governing the whole matter, and based on compound so that water has no effect on it sures correct riveting of brak 
of those that they visited. Some of these percentage to class of people desired, but It holds in wet weather just as well as in dry bands and proper « f f ri 

. ° . “7 ° . To prove mnare > Stopping < nce hea h l hye iti S 
were most enlightening. One man in Chi- until that time arrives it is apparent that r PR ve this at ype are ay? ony ping a icé nea iy They k ‘ . , : 
] : . j } 4 oO | a Cé R t a Cé ined pertiy, not just Dy taking up or! he 
cago and a woman in Washington indicated increased business might well be the result fa KRusco-lined car with that of a car lin per _ , t 
a as had “adi nadent @ ; fal ‘ : f titl T with ordinary lining. Before making this test Proper adjustment helps prevent sh 
t se hig lad a —~ wr agains sane oO a lappler ae e ot title. 1e question turn the hose on the brake lining of both cars ‘ 
spellings of names. 7 ier ee of the — used by the reporters was as Rusco mechanics are trained brake me Costs you no more 
letter k for ce was called childish by many, follows: ; 
and some business men declared that it was QUESTIONNAIRI Rusco repair pa t R t 
° 7 a 7 . ry g y ? 
a crime against good taste. Note: In order t b Sen tee . ' Other RUSCO PRODUCTS es i L , 
© i y ore me i c Ss ' ‘ 
hlem your answe to the folle ng quest Transmission Lining for Fords; SS, the P a safer ! 
eS a eee ‘ ail smooth start, smooth stop lining that pre = oe ; 
Self:-Applause é ich appreciate AINeS a ALA vents chatter; Truckbestos for trucks. A R Brake I gr sts W 
assumed. 1 Ne prese ( f i type for every purpose Be os iwear. Itw 9 . t Las 
Several women in (¢ leveland and two tions that na Sugye Asbestos fibre brake shoes for busses and me ® wat 
pe ee ~ al _ ” elco trucks a ! 
men in San Francisco were eloquent von Removable Transmission Bands for Fords tne ung. Have y rbra COKE 
their comments on subtitles such as The fetween the follk typical name b Clutch Facings t the irest R S I 
Always Busy Corner, The Busy Store. The ¢ product ir e nar Endless Fan Belts for cll cars ure the chief saf Br 
conversation of these and others indicated thor +} } al Hood Lacings | spection is your Protect l R 
Emergency Brakes for Fords Ma facturing ¢ — \fid row ( 
that in many instances people wanted to go lire Strap and Towing Line neréivne | tats Ry Pe 
0 some store not so busy rather than feel G ty AND P i Belting for Transmission, Elevating and ‘ y D ( <= 
. onve i ‘ \ i rh ctr t ‘ if 
that they might have to wait. and ( 7 nee ia ( O 
On the other hand, there was the ex- 
pression that the subtitle Best Store and . ‘ : of ie 
. ir . no ‘ i or 
Greatest Store were valueless in attracting GARAGEMEN NOTE: (Aesk and mat coupes enday Sos 
A the famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade 
DusiIness, | + Wet 


Several took offense at such titles as Ev- 
erybody’s Market, or others of similar trend. 
When questioned the answer was that the 








suggestion made the place seem common 
and lacking in service and quality. Partic- 
ularly was this true in cities having race 
problems. 

Several individuals in Washington in 
talking over their first impressions of a 
name alone admitted that they uncon- 
sciously favored the unusual and particu- 
larly the suggestive title. An example was 
cited in Luxor, suggesting comfort and 
luxuriousness. 

In all four cities, those called upon were 
nearly unanimous that in lines of business 
that appealed to the more personal side, 
the names should be very carefully selected. 
There was mentioned “‘ company,” added to 
such rather attractive titles as Dixie Candy 
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Robbins & Myers Fans are made 


in all sizes. all types. Cost less to 


operate than one electric light 





he deserves a Coo] kitchen! 


Cet one of these quiet Robbins & Mvers breeze- 
makers forthe kitehen—then notice what you're 
served for dinner! A cool kitchen is an inspira- 


tion to wondertul dinners. 


Her silent Robbins & Myers Fan will keep the 
kitchen air astir and whisk out the heat and cook- 
It’s a nothing short ! 


Ing odors. godsend 


And there’s no more trouble-free or enduring 
appliance in your home than this sturdy breeze- 
maker. A perfected product of pioneer fan 
specialists. Order one today—good dealers 
everywhere sell R & M Fans. 


Phe Robb Springfield, O.; Brantford, Ont. 


Robbins & Mye 


Fans and Motors 


ns & Myers Company, 
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AN EVENING WITH THE 
OLDER SET 


Continued from Page 10) 


That gives it a little 
distinctive flavor, you know. Kind of a 
little—ah—distinction, see? Makes a lot 
of difference. Just a little piece of lemon 
peel, about an inch long. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: A little piece of lemon 
peel? 

Mr. OLDER: Yeah, just a little piece of 
lemon peel. You wouldn’t believe it could 
make such a difference. ’Bout half an inch 
of it, see? And twist it, so’s the oil comes 
out in the glass, sort of. 

Mrs. CRAVEN (thoughtfully): Lemon 
peel—lemon peel. I must remember that. 

Mrs. OLDER: Put that cocktail shaker 
away, Marcus, and don’t put it down on 
any varnish. You know what happens the 
minute that stuff touches the varnish. 
{[Mr. OLDER hastily pours out another round 

to the tune of a few indistinguishable re- 
marks and several outbursts of girlish 
laughter, and the assemblage simultane- 
ously settles itself at the table. ALFALFA 
passes the soup. 

Miss DIPPER (drawing a cigarette from 
her hand bag and lighting it from a candle): 
I think this room is adorable! So restful to 
come into a room like this after a hard day 
and just enjoy your friends! What with 
bridge and everything, a person doesn’t get 
time for anything any more. We started 
playing right after lunch, and I just had 
time to slip into this dress and rush over. 

Mr. FuNK (placing a hand affectionately 
on MISS DIPPER’S arm): Tha’s some swell 
dress, I’ll say. 

MIss DIPPER (emitting a ripple of near- 
merriment): Your technic’s faulty, old 
darling. You ought to start with the one 
about your wife not understanding you. 

The automobile horns offstage unite in a 
furious and cacophonous yelp. 

Mr. FuNK (glancing furtively at his wife 
She don’t. 

MISS DIPPER (somewhat indifferently): I 
think you’re stewed. 

Mrs. CRAVEN (leaning forward to speak 
to MISS DIPPER): Dearie, did you see that 
boob that played with me this afternoon 
that one whose hair had got broken off on 
account of permanents and who had the 
five diamond bracelets? 

Miss DIPPER (who wears a simple slave 
bracelet): Perfectly vulgar! You'd think 
people would learn not to havesuch wretched 
taste. It’s so ostentatious! Yes, I saw her, 
dear. What about her? 

Mrs. FuNK (toying with her back hair in 
such a manner that her four diamond-and- 
sapphire bracelets click softly together): Well, 
it all depends on how many you've got, 
don’t you think? Now am I vulgar? 

Mrs. CRAVEN (diplomatically Why, 
dearie, I should say not! Nobody could 
ever accuse you of being vulgar! (She winks 
wickedly at MISS DIPPER.) 

Miss DIPPER allowing a stream of ciga- 
rette smoke to emerge from her left nostril): 
Or half dressed. 

Mrs. FUNK (peering at her suspiciously 
I don’t know what you mean by that 

Mr. OLDER (heartily): She don't 
anything, except that she’s had a couple of 
cocktails. Now you girls be nice! What do 
you all say to a little highball, hey? 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY: Well, can a 
swim? 

Mr. FuNK: I'll say so. 

Mr. OLDER (going to the sideboard, un 
locking a drawer and producing a bottle 
This is real old stuff. The man I get it 
from knows if he sold me any bum stuff I’d 
just naturally take his hide off. He gets it 
right off the boats, and you can tell it’s all 
right by the way you feel the next morning 

Mr. WomBEcK: How do you mean? 
Kind of numb? 

Mr. OLDER: No, no, no! 
sandy in the eyes. No headache or swelled- 
up tongue or anything. 

Mr. BILLWORTHY: Who's that bootleg- 
ger you're talking about? Spadelli? 


glass, you know. 


mean 


duck 


Just sort of 


Mr. OLDER: No, no! I wouldn’t buy 
from Spadelli on a bet. Spadelli delivers 
stuff with the labels still damp and smelling 
of mucilage. No, indeed! I’m talking 
about Ragazzo. 

Mr. Funk: A man was telling me that 
he telephoned Ragazzo for some stuff one 
night and Spadelli delivered it. When one 
of ’em runs out of stuff he borrows from the 
other. 

Mr. OLDER (furiously): 
what you're talking about! 
are ten dollars a case higher than Spadelli’s 
and he’s honest. Why, he won’t let me buy 
bottled gin. He says there isn’t any real 
bottled gin. 

MIss DIPPER: 
does he say about real bottled whisky? 

Mr. OLDER: He says you have to watch 
it, but that all his is all right. 

Miss DipPpER: That’s the place where 
you’re supposed to laugh. 

MR. OLDER (disgustedly 
They drink delicate ly 
Gee, that’s the real old 


You don’t know 
tagazzo’s prices 


He sounds honest. What 


Well, try it 
and see. 

Mr. WoMBECK: 
stuff, all right. 

The noise of automobile horns outside rises to 
a sudden cTresce ndo and slowly returns to 
normal again. 

Mr. OLDER (proudly 

Miss DIPPER 
Oggen can’t have anything to drink any 
more, and he’s gone on a milk-toast diet 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY: So has Steve Mab 
bitt. What’s the matter with Joe? Stom 
ach ulcers? 

Miss DiprerR: Uh-huh 
Some of this stuff would raise ulcers on the 
Statue of Liberty. i don’t see what they 
want to hunt for poison to put in alcohol 
for. Why don’t they put in a little plain 
Scotch? 

Mr. OLDER: That kind of talk makes me 
sick! Why, this whole country’s on the 
verge of a revolution against the prohibition 
Why, it’s as 


Crime and 


All right, isn’t it? 
absent-mindedly): Joe 


Same as Steve 


law and nobody can see it. 

plain as the nose on your face. 

everything’s due to it, and everything 
Mr. WoMBECK: Why is crime due to it 


) 


Mr. OLDER: Why, gosh blame it, be 
cause it is! Can’t you see it is? Somebody 
breaks the law one way, and that makes 


somebody else break the law another way 

Mr. WOMBECK (sfu I can’t see 
how it is. It might be due to everybody 
getting irritated by hearing the automobile 
horns blowing all the time, and turning 
mean all of a sudder 

Miss DipPer: In other words, crime 
in the old Western mining camps was due 
either to prohibition or to the automobile 

Mr. OLDER: What’re you talking about? 
They didn’t have prohibition in those days! 


hhornly 


out 


No, and they didn’t have automobiles 
either! 

Miss DIPPER (turning to MRs. CRAVEN, 
as MR. OLDER grumblingly thrusts his nose 
into his high hall What were you saying, 


dear, about the lady with the bracelets be 
fore we got started on economics? 
ALFALFA removes the soup plate 


} 


] 


fhe mea 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Why, 
dear, was that she made the most frightful 
bids, and if there’s anything I hate 
bad bidder! We playing and Mrs 
Whett dealt and made it a heart and I had 
ng, queen, ten 


and Mrs. Rip} 


what I was saying, 


it’s a 


were 


five diamonds to the ace, ki 
so I made it two diamonds, 









made it two spades, and then this boob 
across from me, she made it three clubs 
Well, I only had the three of clubs, but I 


had the ace, jack and another of spades and 
a guarded jack of hearts, and I thought 
she knew what she was doing and I had a 
Whett 


tnree no 


lovely hand, so when Mrs raised 


her partner’s spade I made it 
trump, and Mrs. Ripp passed and this boob 
across from me fussed around and looked 
at the ceiling and made it four clubs. Well, 
good night, my dear! I was fit to be tied! 
Continued on Page 165 
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Swimming suits, young ladies and gentlemen 


such as only Spalding 


SPALDING has designed and made tl 


ric alla ttlha 


equipment of America’s ithletes to 


rovet rho ogva rhs It ( S f 
fifty vears—the ccnipinee atic hie knows how to make! ag i : 


s r\ ta) | i ’ ‘ ~ 

America’s athletic supremacy has beet ener 
won! Naturally, Spalding lesigners know suit must stand. Materials TS h rR E f MAI! e.8 ( () 
ust the touches that give case and grace to a all are guaranteed omer gi 
swimming suit Phere isa Spal Cae \ 

Chey have the professional air, thes ts. They has these suits, in almost ¢ 
make you look like a swzmmer. There are new designs and 3 lors wil 

one or two pieces. Elastic-knit throughout, of low fo i il 


with flannel trunks. Speed suits with low-cut arm 


holes. And scores of new color combinations 


You'll find professional quality, too—ability to 
weather sun and water and wear,such asa life guard's 
* 
a 
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ge in the languorous South 


Seas may not be the same as in 
Fitth Avenue but women are 
women the world over and the 
dusky maiden must have her 
simple garment right according 
to her taste. 

Just as Pacitic Mills makes cloth 
suited to the exacting standards ot 
Fifth Avenue, so also Pacitic sends 
to Tahiti yards upon yards of cot- 
ton tabric chosen to please the 
native taste. In Eyypt, Norway, 
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razil— sg countries 
the world 


over 
Pacitic fabrics play a 
part in the daily lite of the people. 
To study ever-changing mar- 
kets, to keep alw ays a step in ad- 
vance in scientific manufacture, to 
make every yard of cloth exactly 
right for its purpose—it is that 
constant policy which has won 
suCCeSS tor Pacitic fabrics abroad 
as well as at home. Pacitic Mills, 


acific Fabrics 
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Continued from Page 162 Company Quartet on -OGOG or what? | i 
: ‘ 


SRN qocree hee 









Four clubs wit! everybody bidding the can't 2 
way they were, and she not raising my |THE RADIO comes to life with a loud screech . 
diamonds! Now I ask you, what would THE RADIO: Zweeeeeeowpoowee-zwip se: § 


. 
you have done? I just looked at her zwip-zweeeeoop getting this unusual musi- ‘ges ¢ 
Miss Dipper (wearily): Couldn’t you’ cal program through the efforts of the : 


. 2 
peek into Mrs. Whett’s hand? Odorless Fried Oyster Company. Mr. Fer- a Si 
i : Well, of dinandGlapse,the very generous and public- Ps a 





MR (RAVEN defensively 


course I wouldn’t; but anyway, she wa spirited president of the Odorless Fried 
| holding it very close to herself, and she OysterCompany, haslong wished to weeeeee- 
doubled four clubs, soI saidfournotrumps oooprweeeeeowowoop in which the Odor- 





and Mrs. Ripp doubled, and the poor boob — less Fried Oyster Company has so kindly 
across from me just sat there and opened assisted. If you will stand by for a few mo 
; : 














her mouth like a fish, and then Mrs. Ripp ments, the Odorless Fried Oyster Company 
led spedes and the poor boob put down her Quartet, made possible by the generosity of 
hand, and she didn’t have any spades, and Mr. Glapse, president of the Odorless Fried 
only six clubs to the ten, and I said right Oyster Company, wi!l play you their ver; 
out to her, ‘‘ Well, you poor boob!” They newest one-step, the Odorless Fried Oyster 
drew my ace of spades and I ran out five Company Blues. Just stand by for a mo- 
tricks in diamonds, and then they got back ment, please, for the Odorless Fried who 
in right away and took five tricks in spades WOWOW 000000eRCe Lee. i 
and two tricks in hearts so that they got [The loud strains of the Odorless Fried Oyster 
the odd and I was four down, doubled Company Blues burst jazzily from THE 
Well, my dear, you can imagine how I felt! Rapio. Mr. BILLWORTHY and MIss e 
Mrs. OLDER (satisfied at last that her DIPPER rise and dance briskly around the 
highball glasses): It’s a perfect crime the CRAVEN and Mr. WOMBECK 
way some people bid now, and I say that Mrs. OLDER (fo Mrs. FUNK): Speaking 
there’s no punishment too bad for them. of getting your hair cut on Monday, dear, I 
It’s just as bad as breaking the law, and a _ suppose you've been down to that new f 
person who does such things shouldn’t be man at Zappi’s—the third man from the 0 S a fi E€d12 
allowed in decent society. end—Benito? Ad 
Mrs. FuNK: One of the troubles is that Mrs. FUNK: No, dear; I always go to 


there are too many books. Any time one the man in the basement of the Ratzmore 
of these men that write books on bridge If you want your ears toshow, he 's perfectly HERE is something about white or 


needs to sell some more books, he gets out divine 
a new book with a lot of new bids so that Mrs. OLDER (sweetly): Well, dear, I'm light-tinted walls and woodwork— 
everyone will have to buy it. telling you as a friend, you know, and I do . . : 1 
Aug % +4 4 : - a certé rig ‘eshness, a wholeso 
ite Denes Ant i the rath’ hope you won't mind, but I really feel a certain bright freshness, a wholesome 


Mrs. FuNK: Why, the other day I that I must. Oh, well, I suppose I shouldn't cleanliness—which nothing else can ever 
bawled out my partner for making a bad mention it, anyway, and I don’t believe I : 
bid. She had the ace, king and two others’ will. What business is it of mine, anyway? quite replace. 
of clubs. No, she had the king and four Mrs. FUNK (even more sweetly): Do tell But it is one thing to paint them 
clubs, and the ace, king and two other me, dear. It won’t hurt my feelings, really. i . 

pades, and the seven and nine-—or was it Just say it the way you heard it and don’t clean and another to keep them clean! 
to keep from hurting me, because | 
1’t care in the least. 


OLDER waves the brown bottle inquir- Barreled Sunlight. It produces a surface 








he jack and three other diamonds? Now , ‘ z , 
ner apiasogy se ae i cere eee Hence the amazingly widespread use of 
iet Ss see, how was it She nad five ¢l <2 





ibs 





to the king and there may have been a jack 























in there. Well, I don’t know that it makes ingly at Mr. FUNK, who seizes it eagerly. sth that it c: he washed like til 
any difference, but anyway Mrs. OLDER: Well, there! It isn’t as tee so smootn that it can be washed like tile. 
Miss DIPPER (rolling up her eyes exas- bad as all that; but just telling you as a And there is real beauty in this rich, 
peratedly): What day did this happen? friend, dear, I don’t think your haircut suits - 
Mrs. FUNK (going ugh all the motions youatall. I think you ought to let it grow lustrous finish—at a lower cost than 
of thinking): I think it was on Tuesday over your ears. Of course, I know that ' 
Elmer, what night was it that you thought some like it that way, but I’m not one of enamel! 
yu almost tuned in on Havana? Wasthat them. You don’t mind my saying that, do Guaranteed to remain white 
on Tuesday or Wednesday? vou ?—but I really think it shows too mucl 
Mr. Funk (with a look of preternatural of you. longest. 
ylemnity): Monday. Mrs. FUNK: But, my) *, of course I “6 : 
MRs. FUNK: It was not, Elmer! It was don’t mind! And wh ile we're on this sub- Beautiful tints can be obtained by 
either Tuesday or Wednesday. I have my ject, do tell me what effect the barber was Set ions fou adding oil colors. (Ask your dealer about 
air cut on Mondays, so it couldn't have trving to get with your hair? I don’t thir as ss : : ee 
yee Monday. ; bot het becoming to you, dear. W * do the new Barreled Sunlight Tinting Col 
Mr. FUNK ft / eyeborot potile and you got »? The mi roscope ors in handy tubes. ) 
} “ups in a genteel manner. Mrs. OLDER idly): That was what I show's the : 
Mr. OLDER: Le’s turn on radio, and started to tell you about Benito. He’s ab- difference! Quantity for quantity, Barreled Sun 
how "bout ‘nother little drink, hey? solutely the smartest thing in town. His . ieteeiatik nal water ogres 1 +}, 
Mr. WoMBECK and Mr. BILLWORTHY boyish bobs are perfectly wonderful, and a light covers a greater area. And the ex- 
multaneously): Say, can a duck swim? the most comfortable things! What is it m treme ease of application with brush or 
Mr. FUNK: I'll say so. about my cut that you don’t like? at 
Mr. OLDER fumbles with THE Rapio. stan Waren (slaving anoroisinain at Mun ;  §$pray saves many labor-hours. 
i fter emitting a series of noisy whistles and OLDER’S head): Personally, I am very fond a Sn Gloss. Semi-Gloss. and Plat Gaishes. Cans 
squawks, which rival the tooting of the of the man at the Ratzmore. He is so ar- lirt ve ; “a . . BR. ale di i 
itomobile horns outside the window, it tistic—an arf®t to his finger tips. Now if and drums. For priming, use Barreled Sunligh 
bursts into clear and ringing tones. he finds that the back of a person's neck Undercoat. See coupon below. 
THE RApDIo: and so little Oscar Ot- isn’t going to look nice when he shaves it, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., E-20 Dudley 
ter slid down the river bank in his very best then he won't shave it. Now I don’t be- Street, Providence, R. I.—Branches: New York 
tterish manner and walked straight up to lieve, dear, that he’d have let you have the . me . 
! old Mr. Clarence Crow, ahs was back of your neck shaved. ; —Philadelphia—Chicago—San Francisco. Dis 
anding with one foot on poor little Perci- {Mrs. OLDER opens and closes her mouth s¢ tributors in all principal cities. More than 7000 
val Perch, who feebly flapped his tail from eral times in an exasperated manner. retail dealers 
time to time without evoking a single ray of THE RADIO nterru ptt) Mrs 


sympathy from the hard wip-wip-wip- OLDER): equally delightful program ‘ 
wheep-ow-you-wheeeeeeeeeeeyow-wip-wip- next Friday from the Odorless Fried Oyster B arre | e d S ul N) | 1 Oo h fl 
wip and pushed his claw directly against Company Quartet through the pub c ss 

Oscar Otter’s nose and said to him ow-_ spiritedness of Mr. Ferdinand Glapse, the c 















youwheeeeeeewowzweeeeeeop the meantime distinguished president of the Odorless 

Percival Perch made one final flop and Fried Oyster Company Miss DIPPER, ee a ae ae 

landed safely in the cool water of dear old Mrs. CRAVEN, MR. BILLWORTHY and MR a > ; : ; a 

Wungly-Wup Pond WoMBECK resume thi eal Statior 2S Se oo oe 
Miss DipPpER: Do you stop it by turning OGOG speaking; Station OGOG, New ae: i t 

the knob or hitting it with a bottle? Skodic, Massafornia. Please stand by fora ¥ att ?ine . . . H , | 
Mr. OLDER (working industriously at the minute. Professor Billingsley Batson T: é a 

knob): Wait a minute. I think I can get gus, of the Department of Oriental Litera meta | N | 

the Odorless Fried Oyster Company Quar-_ ture of Mohawke University, will speak for ‘Kz. oY | 

tet. They're on Station OGOG or some- five minutes whowowowoweeeeeoop Amer “ae - 

where. They’re good—swell! Hey, Wom-_ ica’s Criminal Refusal to Cancel the Eu c 

beck, what’re the Odorless Fried Oyster ropean Debts | Seperate 
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If only she had used SaPouin! 


Or HOT or rainy days many finishes 
stick like adhesive tape. The cause 
is “incomplete hardening —the failure 
of certain ingredients to completely 
vy . They merely “freeze” alth ugh 
eyseem hard and dry. Ahot,moistday 
“thaws. them. 
and stick. 





shows their weakness 
They soften like candy 
Avoid this nuisance. Insist on Sapolin 
Brushing Lacquer. It dries so hard it 
f | t Like 


| ) 
CCS UKE Pidss u 


hour 
} 


or Gampness Can 


ithin an 

ass, NO amount of sur 
‘ ’ 1 

Like glass, it cleans in 

too, 


glass, its gorgeous 


Sapolin Lac juel has one characteristic 
it can expand anc 


nd so avoids cracking. 


mt to 





s liquid magic. A 
brush strokes and Sapolin 





forms (of its own accord) a smooth, 
even film. It dries before dirt can settle 

is ready for use in an hour. The 
house is not upset. Children are not 


lectured on “wet paint”. 
Can of lacquer—FREE 

SEND ten cents to cover packing and 
mailing 
quarter-pint (regular 40¢ size can) of 
Sapolin Lacquer. Choose from black, 
white, clear, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
delft blue, gray, jade green, dark green, 
oak, mandarin red, cardinal red or ma- 
hogany. We will 
taining fundamental rules of color har 
mony and color chart. Just print the 
color you desire, together with yout 
own name and address (and your deal 
er’s) on the white edge of this page and 
cents, to-day. 


} 1] . 
tlso send booklet con- 


mail with ten 


SAPOLIN CO. INC., Dept. K-4, 229 E. 42d St., New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 
VARNISHES—WAXES— POLISHES—LACQUERS ,,,. 


Sapolin ¢ 





and we will send you free a 


, [Mr. OLDER and MR. FUNK gravely drink 
to each other, and the automobile horns out- 
side the window burst into violent activity. 
Mrs. CRAVEN (enthusiastically): Oh, I 

think that’s lovely! I’ve always wanted to 
know why America ought to cancel the 
debts, and I wish that she would so that I 
could go to Europe without having a lot 
of nasty Frenchmen pass refnarks about 
Americans whenever I go out on the street. 

Mr. BILLWORTHY (genially): Oriental 
literature, hey? He probably knows all 
about finance. Probably he was one of the 
same gang that knew all about war and 
made speeches in 1917. Once a sucker, al- 
ways a sucker! 

Miss DIPPER (wearily): Tune in on an- 
other station, Marcus, old top. I don’t 
mind this boy Togus canceling the debts of 
other people to him, but I don’t want to 
hear him instructing a million voiceless 
clerks and salesiadies and chauffeurs and 
widows regarding their loans. 

Mr. FUNK: I'll say so! 

Mr. OLDER: Right you are, Lily. I'll 
try to get Honolulu. 

Miss Dipper: What do you want to get 
Honolulu for? 

Mr. OLDER: Well, if I can get Honolulu, 
I might be able to get Manila, and there’s a 
man in Manila that’s going to lecture today 
on One Hundred Uses for the Coconut 
Shell. 

Mrs. FUNK: How wonderful that would 
be! 

Miss DIPPER: Yes; such a great help. 

Mrs. OLDER: Did you ever stop to think 
what a wonderful age we’re living in by 
comparisons with our childhood? (She is 
interrupted momentarily by a furious chorus 
of automobile horns.) Why, I remember, 
down in New England, how we used to sit 
around a table in the sitting room every 
night after supper and read books and mag- 
azines like a lot of clams, and go to the 
strawberry festival once a year. (The as- 
semblage roars with laughter.) 

Mr. OLDER: Once in a while we played 
devilish games, like halmar, or went out to 


the barn and jumped in the hay. (More 
laughter.) 
Mr. FuNK: Sure, and when a man 


| walked by the house, you could hear him 


half a mile away. 
Mrs. OLDER: You remember when we 
wanted to go out after Mayflowers, we 


hitched up the buggy and drove fifteen or 
| twenty miles, and it was an all-day trip. 


Mr. FUNK: I'll say it was! 

Mrs. CRAVEN: And you could get 
servants for two dollars a week. My grief! 
Now you have to pay them twenty, and if 
you don’t furnish them with an automobile 
and a radio of their own, they get ready to 
start a Fascisti movement or something. 
[ALFALFA passes the salad. 

Mrs. OLDER (glaring sternly at Mr. 
OLDER, who has just poured himself another 
drink): You'd have thought everybody 
would have died of stagnation in those 
days. No movies, no automobiles, no tele- 
phones, no cocktails, no bridge parties, no 
decent-looking dresses. 

Mrs. FUNK (shrilly): Well, look at what 
they ate, my dear! They ate absolutely 
anything! No wonder they didn’t have any 
decent-looking dresses! Why, you won't 
believe it, but my Aunt Sarah used to eat 
three plates of baked beans every Saturday 
night when she was in her early twenties. 
Three plates, my dear! If she had known 
anything about calories, she couldn't have 
eaten anything for two months after she 
had one of those baked-bean debauches! 

Mrs. OLDER: That’s nothing! My Uncle 
Joe always ate three plates of baked beans 
on Saturday night, and then he covered 
two brown bread with butter, 
poured plenty of maple sirup on them and 
had them on the side, and after that he 
wound up with two chocolate custards and 
a piece of cake. I don’t see how they lived! 
Eating all that, and then having no movies 
to go to and no automobile to travel in! 

Mr. OLDER (addressing Mrs. OLDER 
fretfully): Say, that reminds me—I don’t 
want those children to take that automo- 
bile out any more this week. They ran it 


slices of 
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six hundred miles in four nights, and if 
they’re getting in training for a dash to the 
Pole or something, I wish they’d do it with 
somebody else’s automobile and money, 
that’s all I got tosay. Have ‘nother drink, 
boys? I certainly would like to know where 
those little hellions go when they run six 
hundred miles in four nights. 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY and Mr. WOMBECK: 
Cana duck swim? (They redch for the bottle. 

MIss DIPPER (to MR. OLDER): Did you 
ever think of asking them where they go? 

Mr. OLDER (disgustedly): ’Course I ask 
’em! I ask ’em every time they go out, and 
I tell ’em if they don’t tell me, I'll forbid 
’em ever to darken my doors again, and all 
I get is the raspberry. Good night, I hate 
to think what would have happened if my 
father had had an automobile and I'd taken 
it out whenever I felt like it! He’d have 
taken that old horsewhip off the wall in the 
barn and whaled the daylight out of me. 

Miss DIPPER: Why don’t you try it 
sometime? 

Mr. OLDER (staring at her in amazement): 
They’d leave home if I did. 

[The chorus of automobile horns swells vio- 
lently. 

Mrs. FUNK: Just think of three plates 
of beans! Why, if I did that 

Mr. FUNK: What gets my goat is the 
way that girl of ours brings her young men 
into the house at all times of night and eats 
up all the stuff in the ice chest. The other 
night Minnie and I came in around two- 
three o’clock in the morning, and here was 
our daughter Victoria letting a young feller 
out and the two of ’em had pretty near 
cleaned up fifteen ham sandwiches that 
Minnie had told the cook to make for us. 
All they left was two. Good night! When 
I bawled her out, she said she did it for our 
own good, and one ham sandwich was 
plenty for people who drink as much as we 
do. Good night is all I got to say! 

Mrs. FuNK: For breakfast I have two 
slices of gluten toast and a cup of unsweet- 
ened coffee, and for lunch I have two lamb 
chops and a salad without any oil and two 
slices of gluten toast, and some fruit for 
dessert. 

Mrs. OLDER (pensively): 
try that one. 

Mrs. FuNK: And for dinner I have the 
same thing that I had for lunch. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: No butter? 


I think I might 


Mrs. FUNK: No; exactly the same as 
for lunch. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Can't you have ice 
cream? 

Mrs. FUNK: No; exactly the same as for 
lunch. 


Mrs. CRAVEN: How about chops and 
pineapple for a diet? 

Mrs. FuNK: Well, I think chops and 
pineapple is too drastic. 

Miss DipPpER: Where did you get your 
diet? 

Mrs. FuNK: Janie Gilpin told it to me 
She got it from a girl that lives out in Cali 
fornia somewhere and knows what all the 
society set uses. When I finish with this 
one, I’m going to start on one that Ed Mar 
lowe heard about when he was out in Holly 
wood. They use it in all the movie studios 
It takes off a pound a week. 

Miss DIPPER: So that in two years you 
don’t weigh anything? 

Mrs. FuNK: No, you're supposed to 
stop before you lose too much. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: I got my diet from a gir] 
who got it from a doctor. I think a doctor 
ought to approve a diet before you use it 
That's why I feel so safe about this one 
A specialist gave it to this girl, and she paid 
him twenty-five dollars for it, so I feel per- 
fectly safe to use it. Three days a week you 
live on buttermilk and baked potatoes 
That’s all there is to it. Isn’t it lovely? 

Mrs. OLDER: Well, that sounds easier 
I might try that one. I’ve got to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. OLDER Good night, 
Sophy! Don’t start that dieting stuff again! 
Why don’t you take a little exercise in- 
stead of starving yourself to death? Re- 
member when you went on that spinach 
diet? 


pla intive ly - 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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0 you wait for 
a storm to buy 
an umbrella. ? 
Why wait fora 


scorcher to huy a 





Suit? | 


Salin Lec 





HE thing is to get your Palm 

Beach Suit before that hot siege 
starts—the thing is to choose it before 
sizes are missing and the best patterns 
and.colors are cornered by the wise. 
Millions find Palm Beach Suits the 
last word in Comfort and the first 
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word in Summer Style—millions find 
them an economy. Tho the price is 
moderate, they last and wear and wash 
like no other summer suits on earth. 
See those new smart patterns in every 
shade proclaimed by fashion. Why 


not get yours before Decoration Day? 
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Makers of ~ 

IDEAL Botlers— 
For burning any coal, coke or wood. 
For best Oil Burner results. 


For domestic hot water supply. 


AMERICAN RADIATORS— 
CORTO —the radiator beautiful. Window 
type—to be set under windows, in re- 
cesses, etc. Hospital type, for utmost 
cleanliness. Wall and ceiling radiators, 
to save floor space. 


ARCO Tank Heaters— 
For constant hot water supply. Built in 
several sizes for domestic uses or industrial 





For burning soft coal or lignites smokeless). 
Type “A” Heat Machine, the de luxe boiler. 


ARCOLA Heaters— 
Provide hot water radiator heating for cot- 
tages, bungalows and other small buildings, 
with or without basement. 


VECTO Warm Air Heaters — 

Ideal warm air heaters for small homes and 
other buildings up to 8000 cubic feet 
content. 


Condensing and Cooling Sections— 
For oil refineries, by-product coke plants, 
chemical industries, etc. 


AMERICAN Refrigerating Sections— 
For cold storage warehouses, ice mak- 
ing plants, ice cream plants, bakeries, del- 
icatessens, butcher-shops; also for electric 
refrigeration and apartment hotel refrig- | 
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purposes. For coal; for gas. Automatic. eration, etc. le 











Leading Architects, Builders 
and Heating Specialists 
Invariably Specify 
American Radtator Products 


Among architects, heating contractors and 
builders it is standard practice to specify 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY prod- 
ucts. As recognized specialists in their 
field, they are obviously most competent 
to decide what is best and surest in heat- 
ing, ventilating, cooling or refrigerating 
convenience, economy and lasting value. 
They are equally aware that to the whole 
world AMERICAN RADIATOR signifies 
ideal heating and, to those fields employing 
its other contributions to the thermal 


science, utmost quality and efficiency. 


The service is yours to command. Catalog 
of any of the above products gladly mailed 
on request. 












VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters— 

For heating and ventilating where frequent 
changes of room air are desired. Also for 
drying, humidifying, or cooling in manutac- 
turing processes. 

Heating Specialties and Accessories— 
ARCO Packless Radiator Valves —non-leak- 
ing. AIRID Air Valves—make cold radiators 
hot. ARCO Water and Steam Boiler Regula- 
tors for maintaining even temperatures. 
MERCOID Controls—for automatic regula- 
tion of temperature, pressure or vacuum. For 

oil burners, electric refrigerators, 

4 kbp and for general industrial uses. 

i 1 7 Castings— 

; FT, Gray; Malleable; Corrosion 

’ Resisting; Semi-Steel; Brass. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

Mrs. OLDER You were 
not required to go on that diet. 

Mr. OLDER (laughing derisively I cer- 
tainly was not, but every time I looked up 
and saw you take another mouthful of 
spinach, I felt as if I ought to hide the piece 
of steak I was eating. 

Mrs. OLDER: It was probably your 
guilty conscience. You’re no pertect thirty 


with dignity 


four yourself! 


MR. OLDER defer ively rhat’s i 
right! 
Mrs. OLDER (elevating her chin): Cer- 


tainly it’s all right! 

Mr. OLDER indignantly : Well, I should 
think you women could find something to 
talk about except what you eat and what 
you don’t eat. 

ALFALFA passes the dessert. 

Mr. WoMBECK (to MR. BILLWORTHY 
They ought to have been over in Europe 
with us last year if they wanted something 
to talk about. Hey, Gene! You remember 
that place in Brussels where we had the 
cold soft-boiled eggs with the yellow sauce 
on them that you ate eleven of? 

Mr. BILLWORTHY (enthusiastically): Oh, 
boy! Those were certainly some eggs! 
What was it you said to the waiter? (He 
turns to the rest of the table.) The waiter put 
the plateful of eggs on the next table and 
Womby picked it off, not knowing the eggs 
were supposed to feed twenty people, and 
I ate eleven and he ate eight, so that there 
was only one egg left on the plate. So the 
waiter came up and he said to Womby, he 
“‘Did monseer find the eggs pleas- 
what 


said: 
ing?” like that, and Womby said 
was it you said, Womby? Gee, I thought 
I'd die laughing! 

Mr. WoMBECK: I forget what it was. 
Where was the place where we had the 
buffalo-milk cheese toasted, with anchovy 
sauce? 

Mr. BILLWORTHY: That was Palermo. 
No, it wasn’t; it was Naples. In the 
Gambrinus at Naples. 

Mr. WoMBECK shaking his head re gret- 


fully): Well, I certainly would like to go 


back to Naples right now and get some 
more of that. 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY: Yes, that was slick. 
That was fine fish we got in Trieste too. 

Mr. WoMBECK: Yeah; lots better than 
the fish we got in Marseilles. 

Mr. BILLWoRTHY (darkly Say, you 
folks ever been to Greece? We had some 
of the worst food there you ever saw. 

Mr. WoMBECK (ruminatively): Viennais 
good. 

Mr. BILLWORTHY: Sure 
good food in Vienna, but they don’t know 
You got to go to Eng- 

outside of America, 


We got some 


how to cook a steak. 
land to get a steak 
I mean. 

Mr. FuNK: Quit your kidding; all they 
can cook in England is mutton. They leave 
everything else raw so they can use it to 
put on black eyes if they have to, or some- 
thing. (To MR. BILLWoRTHY): How many 
times have you been across? 

Mr. BILLWORTHY: Three times. As for 
the food in Scotland 

Mr. FUNK 
I’ve been over and back fourteen times. 


with an air of sune riorily 


Mrs. OLDER: Our trip last year made 


the seventeenth, not counting a trip to Ber- 


muda. We had the most terrible storm the 


+ + 


last time! A lot of the sailors couldn't get 
out of bed and the captain told someone it 


was the worst storm he had seen in twenty 


years. 
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Mrs. CRAVEN: We had a terrible storm 
the last time I crossed. Some of the officers 
were seasick, and the captain said it was the 
worst storm he had ever seen. I was fit to 
be tied. 

Mr. WoMBECK ( politely 
been terrible. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Oh, it was terrible, but I 
sed the trip for anything. 


Hurope is so broadening. We had movies on 


It must have 


wouldn't have mis 


the boat every night, and met some lovely 
people from Buffalo. 

Mk. FUNK: Say, did you go to Italy? 

Mks. CRAVEN: Oh, mercy, yes! Italy is 
lovely, isn’t it—and so interesting, with the 
Fascisti and everything 

Mr. FuNK: Well, aren't those 
some fellers? 

Mrs. CRAVEN: I should say so—per- 


Fascisti 


fectly fascinating! 

Miss DipreEr: I’ve heard it’s one of the 
most interesting experiments in govern- 
ment that has ever been made, and if 
you’ve been there, I wish you’d tell me 
why. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Why, they give people 
castor oil if they don’t behave. 

Miss Dipper: Is that all there is to it? 

Mr. FUNK: Well, isn’t that enough? 

Miss DIPPER: Not enough for Bryce to 
write many books about. 

Mrs. OLDER: Who’s Bryce? 
speaking of books, did you see about the 
ten books that the Boston police took out 


Oh, and 


of the bookstores? 

Mrs. FUNK I must read 
those. I don’t get much time to read books, 
but I ean find time for those books. I read 
three or four of them. How were the 


eagerly ; Oh, 


others, I wonder? 

Mrs. CRAVEN: My dear, they were ter- 
rible! All of them! I’ve read all but one 
and I've sent for that. I'll lend it to you 
when I finish it. The things young people 
talk about! I was fit to be tied! 

Mrs. OLDER: I'll lend you the ones that 
I have. I heard about them and sent for 
them and hid them so that the children 
couldn’t see them; but Genevieve found 
one of them and read it, and then told me 
that she had burned it because it wasn’t fit 
for me to read. And she only sixteen! My 
land, I don’t know what these young people 
are coming to! The careless things they say 
and the careless way they act! (She clicks 
her tongue against the roof of her mouth to ex- 
press mystification and distressed amaze- 
ment, 

Mrs. FuNK (disgustedly All they talk 
about is dress and boys, and all they think 
Did you ever 
They 


about is having a good time. 
hear them talking to each 
don’t say a thing! 
Mrs. CRAVEN 
dresser’s this morning and a little snip of a 


other? 
I was down at the hair- 


thing about fifteen years old was in there 
having a permanent. Fifteen years old! 
Now I ask you! What would have hap- 
pened to me if I had tried to spend twenty- 
five dollars for a permanent when I was fif- 
teen years old? 

Mrs. Funk: How did your permanent 
Mine was terrible! 


Why, mine was all right 


come out? 
Mrs. CRAVEN: 


N 





I’ve never had any trouble 

Mrs. OLDER: Well, I swore I'd never 
have another, but I went down and got an- 
other yesterday. It’s sort of a habit, I 
guess, as much as anything 

Miss Dipper: Like worrying about the 
younger set? 
Mrs. OLDER (laughing hostessishly): Yes, 
Well, shall we go in and have 


indeed, dear 
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Evervbod,y who plays it compliments (,00d- 
vear on the extra-tough cover of the New 
Goodvear Golf Ball. 


It’s a new ball, from core to cover, with every 
thing vou could ask —it’s long, it’s swift, it has 


good “click,” it slavs round and wipes clean. 


Of course, it’s a regulation ball. But not an 


ordinary ball, by any means, with its extra 


tough, long lived cover, 


It’s everything a good volt ball should be if 


lasts longer because Goodveat has applied vears 
of experience to the 1ob of compounding it 


cover that resists cuts and scuffs 


Ask your professional for this new Croodvear. 


Seventy-five cents can’t bu more-——even mn 


Scotland 


MAD! BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 
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MAKE PERMANENT FASTENINGS 


to steel, cast iron, aluminum, bakelite, etc. 


WITH A FEW BLOWS OF A HAMMER 


PARKER-KALON Hardened Metallic DRIVE 
SCREWS cut their own thread in the material as 
they are hammered in. They eliminate taps and 
tapping operations, thus greatly reducing costs 
and speeding up production. Furthermore, these 
unique Screws make better—stronger—fastenings 
than machine screws or escutcheon pins. They 
won't work loose even under constant vibration. 


Easy to use—no skill required: 





2nd. Hammer 


ist. Drill 
in the screw 


a hole. i 
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There are hundreds of applications for these time-and-labor- 
saving Screws ranging all the way from attaching a name 
plate to making assemblies where the strength of the fastening 
is an important consideration. The fact that they are used 
by the leading manufacturers of automobiles, automobile 
accessories, machinery, tools, and electrical and mechanical 
devices of every description, is the best proof that these 
Screws reduce costs, speed-up production and make better 
assemblies. 


Can be furnished in sizes to suit all requirements. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
350 West 13th Street New York 


Parker-Kalon 


FACE MARK 


Hardened Metallic 


3. U.S .PAT OFF 


Drive Screws 


(PAT. JANUARY 29, 1924) 


Send for FREE samples 


Try these remarkable screws. Their economy will 
amaze you. Tell us what you want to fasten and 
we will send you samples for experiment together 
with full information ay) 





Some of the many 


products on whic 


these Screws are used: 








Automobiles, 
bodies, etc 








Automobile 
accessories 








Electrical and 
mechanical tools 
and devices 
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coffee in the other room? (She rises and is 
followed by the others.) We can go to the 
movies for an hour or so and then come 
back and play bridge, or we can start play- 
ing bridge right away. 

Mrs. CRAVEN: Let’s play bridge right 
away. I’veseen all the movies in town, and 
none of them are any good. 

Mr. OLDER: I’ve got some homemade 
cordial you can’t tell from benedictine. 
Shall we have a little? 

Mr. FUNK, MR. BILLWORTHY and Mr. 
WoMBECK (in chorus): Say, can a duck 
swim? 
|The automobile horns beyond the window 

clamor violently. 

Mr. OLDER: Sometimes those horns 
sound as if they were laughing at us or 
something. 

Miss DIPPER: It’s the mechanical age 
expressing its opinion of the human race. 
You might say that we’re getting the me- 
chanical raspberry. 

MR. OLDER (taking a bottle from the side- 


| board and looking vaguely at Miss DIPPER): 
| I don’t quite get you. 


Miss DIPPER: Don’t stop to think in this 


| day and age. The bridge tables are wait- 


ing. 

[They all go out, L. The maid ALFALFA en- 
ters, R, and nods offstage. Enter MASTER 
GRAFTON OLDER, aged seventeen, and 
Miss GENEVIEVE OLDER, aged sixteen. 


May 28,1927 


MASTER OLDER: Whereabouts, Alfalfa? 
We'll give you a pint. 

ALFALFA (pointing to the right-hand end of 
the sideboard): Your daddy’ll skin you alive 
if you drink up all his gin. 

Miss OLDER: Don’t be sil, Alfalfa. If 
it’s all right for him te make it, it’s all right 
for us to take it. 

{| MASTER OLDER tries several keys in the side- 
board door, opens it at the fifth try, abstracts 
the jug of colorless liquid and sniffs it 
knowingly. 

MASTER OLDER (despondently): Too 
much juniper juice! 

Miss OLDER: Hurry up, stupid, and 
let’s get the automobile. We want to be 
back before they break up. 

MASTER OLDER: What’s the hurry? 
They'll be scrapping over the card tables 
till three o’clock. Gee, they never know 
when to go to bed! 

MIss OLDER (wearily): They have the 
damnedest idea of a good time! 

{They go out, R, with the jug. From the 
living room, L, comes a burst of laughter 
and the voice of MR. FUNK saying, ‘Can a 
duck swim?” A single automobile horn 
beyond the window bursts into a series of 
crescendo squawks, like the outcry of an 
agonized soul. The squawks grow gradu- 
ally fainter and the curtain falls jazzily in 
time to them at the rate of one foot per 
squawk, 


HOW PROSPEROUS ARE WE? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Among the people I know are a woman 
and her daughter; both work steadily and 
receive what I had been accustomed to 
believe constituted rather good wages. I 
thought of them as in quite comfortable 
circumstances, but one day the mother re- 
marked that they could afford to have 
meat only once a week. Well, that was 
astonishing. I mentioned it to our local 
butcher, but it didn’t astonish him at all. 
He knows of many families that have meat 
only once, twice, or perhaps three times a 
week, because it is too expensive for the 
family budget. Having been brought up 
on beef—at ten cents the pound, however— 
that struck me as a severe hardship. I 
couldn’t avoid wondering about it, and 
eventually I mentioned the subject again 
to the woman who had first raised it. In 
the course of the conversation she remarked, 
as though it were entirely irrelevant, that 
her daughter was buying a $300 fur coat. 
And that doesn’t astonish her in the least, 
although it quite bowls me over. 


Living on the Ragged Edge 


tents, too, seem oppressive to many 


| householders; and to me they are utterly 


confusing. I remember an excellent house 
of eight or nine rooms that my father rented 
for fifteen dollars a month when I wasa boy. 
Consequently, when such a sum as $100 a 
month for a small apartment is mentioned 
nowadays it immediately occurs to me that 
no apartment on earth was ever worth half 
that much. I go to New York and see the 
tiny rooms in which people live and I take 
it for granted that they are forced to put up 
with this hardship; I have seen four-room 
apartments that would rattle around in 
just the kitchen and dining room of the 
fifteen-dollar-a-month house previously 
mentioned. Moreover, not only apart- 
ments but rooms are still growing smaller. 
I have seen some that were so small the 
oppressive nearness of the walls strained 
my eyes. But when I looked around and 
saw the many expensive and luxurious 


| articles housed in these little cubby-holes 
| I suspended sentence on the landlords. I 


don’t know whether rooms are growing 


| smaller because it is necessary or because 
| the public demands them. 


There is one man in town to whom all 


| these mysteries that baffle me are crystal 


clear. His theory is that the general run of 
people haven’t got more money than they 


ever had, or not much more, but that 


installment-plan buying makes them think 
they have. It stretches the margin so that 
they can spend next year’s income this year 
“You'll see,’”’ he says. ‘‘Just you wait and 
you'll see.” Judging from the way his head 
wags, the thing we are going to see will not 
delight us. ‘‘Living on the ragged edge 
right now,” he adds, ‘‘and going in deeper 
every month. You'll see.” 

Well, to do the gloomy old sage justice, 
it does seem to me that I know either per- 
sonally or by hearsay an astounding num- 
ber of persons who are always living on the 
ragged edge, although often with no very 
sound reason for it. Incurable optimists; 
spending bright prospects just as readily as 
cash in the bank. Asa matter of fact, they 
rarely have very much cash in the bank. 
Banks serve them merely by clearing their 
checks and distributing various sums on ac- 
count to their creditors. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, there 
is a great deal more of this kind of hit-and- 
miss, hop-scotch existence nowadays than 
ever before. Men who are twenty years 
my senior make the same observation. 
Also there is more of it in this country 
than anywhere else in the world, according 
to reliable reports 

Recently I drifted into a village shoe- 
shining emporium which happens to be 
a shoe-repairing shop also, and there I 
observed that a new piece of machinery 
had been installed. It was as big as a 
man and looked intricate and expensive. 
That thing, I mused, would have to be 
paid for out of the accumulation of half 
dollars and dollars for repair work. 


A Business Investment 


“What did it cost?’’ I asked the pro- 
prietor. 

“*Six hundred dollars.” 

“Do they allow you time on the pay- 
ments?”’ 

“Two years’ time. Fifteen dollars a 
month for two years. Two hundred and 
forty down.” 

*‘And do you consider it a good invest- 
ment?”’ 

‘“‘Humph,” was the good-naturedly con- 
temptuous reply. Plainly the question was 
too silly to require an answer in the opinion 
of this installment-plan buyer. I judged 
that he had been looking forward eagerly 
to making this purchase and now felt con- 
fident of earning more money than before. 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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The Economical Pavement 


FOR TOWN OR CITY 
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dears streets today must carry a traffic which in weight and volume was 
undreamed of twenty years ago. Vehicles have undergone a mighty change 

which must be reflected in the pavements on which they travel. Your modern fire 
engine for example (unneeded if your homes were of fireproof concrete) weighs 


five times as much as its horse-drawn predecessor—and travels three times as fast. 


The concrete street is the engineer’s answer to the challenge of modern motor 
traffic. Surprisingly moderate in first cost, it requires almost no maintenance 
is open and in service at all seasons. Yet necessary cuts can be neatly and quickly 
patched, without resulting structural weakness or unsightly blemish. Rigid, un- 
yielding, concrete streets retain their safe, even, attractive surface year after year. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 
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Bearing bronze at its best. 






Because they are chemically, physically, and mechanically right, Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bushing 
Bearings deliver this time proven anti-friction metal—bronze—to the user in that form which 
enders the greatest measure of serviceability and worth. 

The staying quality, so characteristic of a Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bushing Bearing, is built 


yearing by means of special processes, some of which are: 





into the 
Scientific analysis and blending of raw materials in our own metallurgical laboratories. 
Absolute control of pouring temperatures and foundry methods by which the desired, uniform 
physical structure of the metal is assured at all times. 

Constant, rigid inspection of the finished bushing bearings as they come from machines designed 
by our own engineers to afford a greater accuracy than 1s otherwise possible. 


The cost of these exacting and helpful methods is spread over such a vast production that it 
1h. 


becomes negligible when applied to individual orders. The economies effected by special proc- 
esses and equipment in the hands of a large and experienced organization save money for every 
ser of the product. 5,000 manufacturers of machinery and automobiles have found that they 


in buy finished Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bushing Bearings for less than they can make their 
wn, or buy rough castings of unknown quality. 


Special Alloys, Designs, 364 Standard 341 Sizes of Automotive 88 Stock Sizes of Phosphor 
and Sizes Sizes in Stock Replacement Bushings Bronze and Cored Solid Bars 
Completely machined and finished In the Rough 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at 
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And that brought back to mind my own 
first installment-plan purchase. It was a 
typewriter. Five dollars down and five 
dollars a month. If cash had been required 
I could not have bought that typewriter, no 
matter how much I needed it. At the time, 
those payments seemed endless, but I still 
had the machine years and years after I had 
forgotten the name of the dealer from whom 
I purchased it. On the whole, not a bad 
buy. 

But, on the other hand, there is my friend 
Tom, who is a salesman on commission and 
a connoisseur of automobiles. Every time 
a good-sized check comes in he makes a 
first payment on a sport roadster. Other 
matters can wait. Some time later the 
finance corporation that holds his notes 
overtakes him and separates him forcibly 
from the steering wheel. But he remains 
incurably optimistic on the subject of 
eventual ownership. Or does he? I’m not 
sure. Driving is what he likes. It is en- 
tirely possible that complete ownership 
strikes him as a mere detail. Proceeding 
according to his planless plan, however, he 
must have paid for two or three cars by this 
time; and lost all of them. It’s a hard 
world, Tom says, and if it weren’t for these 
infernal financial corporations he’d have a 
nice car by this time. But the difficulty 
doesn't blight his life, because after all he 
nearly always does have a nice car except 
during those brief intermissions between a 
seizure and a new purchase. Tom, I should 
say, typifies a small class of victims of 
the installment plan. 

However, no one catches Tom and forces 
him to buy automobiles; he performs that 
little service for himself. 


Indirect Selling 


There are other cases where the selling 
is more aggressive. Among the persistent 
callers at many households nowadays is 
the salesman of household electrical equip- 
ment. I have looked at him with jaundiced 
eye and wondered just how much of a 
trouble maker he may be in the present 
scheme of things when so many people seem 
to be living close to the safety margin. But 
when you go clear to the bottom of his bag 
of tricks you’ll probably admit that he’s all 
right. There is not a doubt about it that 
household drudgery can be eliminated by 
electrical equipment, the operation of which 
is inexpensive. The persistence with which 
such equipment is offered really represents 
the enthusiasm of the electrical industry 
rather than of the equipment manufactur- 
ers for more complete electrification of the 
American home. 

It would do no good for the 
electric-light company to send a solicitor to 
say: “‘Madam, could we interest you in an 
additional 100 kilowatt hours monthly? 
We make an excellent quality of electricity; 


local 


rem 
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our deliveries are prompt; the product is 
fresh and savory.”’ Try to imagine her 
agreeing with this sales talk and promising, 
as a result of it, to leave the hall light burn- 
ing every night. No, what the electrical 
industry has to do is sell equipment that 
will consume its product before there is any 
chance of selling more kilowatt hours. So 
the equipment is offered on the installment 
plan. And that’s about all there is to that 
sinister subject. The amount of practical, 
valuable machinery of this kind that isn’t 
in millions of homes that probably could 
afford it is no less interesting than the 
quantity that has been sold on the install- 
ment plan. 


A Good Gardener Gone Wrong 


Most of us seem to be very much con- 
fused nowadays by questions of what we 
can afford and what we can’t. However, a 
much more interesting phase of that con- 
fusion appears with reference to work that 
we can afford to do than with reference 
to the buying of things. For example, 
there must be considerable poverty in our 
town in view of the evidences of it previ- 
ously cited, and yet it is very difficult to 
find anyone who will rake up the leaves or 
perform any sort of domestic service. That 
seems to remain just as true during a brief 
flurry of unemployment as at any other 
time. So there is poverty, and yet in some 
mysterious way the victims of it manage to 
“get by,” as the saying is. They are not 
feverishly seeking any means to earn an 
honest dollar. Or if they are, then most of 
my neighbors are peculiarly dense. 

Last summer a young man of intelligent 
appearance who made a very good impres- 
sion applied to me for work around the 
house and grounds. He said he was a good 
gardener and knew how to take care of an 
automobile. My conclusion was that he 
probably had had entirely different ex- 
perience but that he needed a few dollars 
to help him on his way, wherever he might 
be going, and would at least make an 
honest effort. He was a stranger. I gave 
him the job. 

To my astonishment his representations 
were excessively modest. He worked won- 
ders with the garden and flowers and he 
was no stranger to automobiles. One day 
about a month later he reported that he 
would have to visit the dentist. Could he 
have an advance of five dollars? He had 
been paid his wage only the preceding 
day, but there could be no doubt about 
a tooth’s needing attention. The swollen 
jaw proved that. I loaned him the five 
dollars. He never came back. He re- 
mained in the town for two or three weeks 
and then drifted on his way. 

Now what puzzles me about such per- 
and they are very numerous nowa- 
is that they don’t seem to know 
That man really was a 


sons 
days 
what they want. 
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will earn you half as much? 


View the Iron Fireman, automatic coal 
burner, from a cold-blooded dollar and 
cents standpoint. Forget for the mo- 
ment the fact that it eliminates smoke 
Dismiss as irrelevant the advantages of 
uniform heat or boiler pressure, auto- 
matically maintained. Waive the satis- 
faction derived fromaclean boiler room. 


Consider the Iron Fireman on a money 
basis alone. On the sheer basis of its 
ability to earn dividends on the money 
invested in it, the Iron Fireman becomes 
worthy of immediate consideration. 


The Iron Fireman burns cheaper coal. 
It also burns /ess coal. This gives you a 
monthly cash dividend of 10% to 50% 
of your present fuel bill, depending on 
local conditions. Your fireman or jan- 
itor will have more time for other work 
—another cash saving. Even tempera- 
ture, automatically maintained, speeds 
production—still anothersaving. he 
tels and apartments, Iron Fireman even 
heat makes happy guests and tenants! 


The cash you can put in your pocket 
each month from these savings alone 
amounts to dividends of from 50% to 
200% per annum on your investment. 


What other investment can you make that 
will earn you half as much? 


THE IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURI 


CLEVELAND PORTI 


DISTRIBUTORS AN D DEALERS 


The Iron Fireman feeds coal to your 
boiler as needed, quietly, efficiently 
automatically! It 
coal with air in just the right propor- 


tions to give perfect combus 


mixes the 


om 
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ounce ol 


clean red 
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tracting the heat from every 
coal. Ic burns coal with a 
white blast furnace flame, 500 to 1& 
degrees hotter than a hand stoked fire. 
It burns the combustible gases that or- 
dinarily go up the stack as smoke 


Ask for full information 
Successful businesses of all kinds, the 
country over, are finding the Iron Fire- 
man a source of increased profits—added 
The Iron Fireman Jr. pro- 


\ 
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efficiency 


vides automatic coal heat for residences 
Let us send you a copy of *‘Extra Profits 
from the Boiler Room.”’ 
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gardener. If he hadn’t been, there would be _ is reliable and businesslike. His bills are 


no mystery. When he got that job he had itemized; so many hours, so many half 
i a cacti nail the job for which he was fitted. But it was dollars. After his own fashion, he is the 
Milian cuake Thiel Aibaubt evidently his habit to live right on the local employment agency and soup kitchen. 
City. Here. one dresses with precipice of financial disaster all the time; Jobs may be slack elsewhere, but he always 
sual care, whether in swim- if lam right in that assumption, thenafive- has openings because none of his employes 
ming or reet attire dollar loan to be repaid might constitute an ever remains long, although he pays them 
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insuperable difficulty for him. Easier to 
give up his job and move along. Plenty 
more of such jobs. Find them anywhere. 
However, he did live for two or three weeks 
without any sort of job and in a strange 
community and presumably broke. Aren’t 
they mysterious? 

Probably the most colorful and dramatic 
proof now apparent to all of us that we 
must be richer is this new attitude toward 
jobs. Naturally all do not share such blithe 
indifference to them; if they did, something 
would drop with a loud crash before very 
long; but there really is a new attitude to- 
ward jobs among millions of people. Let 
me cite an interesting example: I number 
among my acquaintances in New York an 
Italian cook who came to this country just 
about the time the World War started. His 
English is still pretty bad, but for that 
matter, so is his Italian, so I don’t hold it 
against him. 

“Where you live now?” he asked me one 
day. 

New Jersey.’ 

““Ah, New Jersey. I used live in New 
Jersey. Wherebout you live?”’ 

‘Pompton Lakes.”’ 

“Pompton Lakes!” he exclaimed, open- 
ing his eyes wide. ‘“‘It is still there, 
Pompton Lakes?”’ 

“Why, certainly. What made you think 
it might not be?” 

“Well, I live near Pompton Lakes during 
the war,” he explained, ‘“‘and one evening 
it goes boom, bang. Was an explosion. 
Lots noise. Boom, boom, bang. I look and 
I see near Pompton Lakes big light in the 
sky. Well, I say, is too bad. Here goes 
good job. I was cook. Good job. I goto 
station and get on train.’”’ He stopped a 
moment, and then continued: “So is still 
there, that Pompton Lakes, eh? Well, well, 
well. I thought was blow up.” 


’ 





Close to the Danger Line 


The explosion to which he refers shat- 
tered some windowpanes in Pompton Lakes 
and knocked some plaster off various walls. 
It was not in Pompton Lakes, but near by. 
There were no casualties in the town. But 
what interests me is that this fellow never 
came back, nor wrote, nor telephoned, nor 
telegraphed. For years, apparently, he had 
assumed that that town no longer existed. 
And he isn’t half-witted or anything like it. 
He's a pretty bright fellow. What accounts 
for his lack of interest is that he didn’t set 
a very high value on that good job, after 
all. He had only one stake in the com- 
munity, and that was his job. Not being 
greatly put out by the loss of it, no urgent 
reason remained for him to make inquiry. 

I did not live in Pompton Lakes at the 
time of the explosion, but my neighbors 
tell me that a number of working people 
went away that day and the next, and 
never came back. I can understand that 
they might run while panic-stricken. But 
the point is that they never came back, nor 
even inquired about the situation. They 
could get other jobs, of course, but these 
people habitually live close to the danger 
line; for them to be out of work even two 
or three weeks is likely to entail some meas- 
ure of hardship. Watching their behavior, 
one would think that there surely must be 
some mistake about the presumption of 
hardship, but look closely and there it is. 
They just don’t dodge it, that’s all. A sort 
of foot-loose irresponsibility seems to be the 
boon they pluck from the national treasure 
chest. Consequently they are at least a 
small part of the explanation of some of 
this obviously contradictory evidence that 
assails the eye on all sides. 

In a prosperous small town not far from 
my home there is an old man who makes a 
business of caring for lawns and gardens in 
the summertime and furnaces in winter. He 


forty cents an hour and is a considerate 
foreman. He really has a business; a special 
sort of industry that has been donated to 
him because no one else seems to want it; 
after some years as its chief executive he 
now thinks of himself as a local industrial 
ist. Last winter when a friend of mine 
bought a home in the town where this in- 
dustrialist holds forth the two of them con- 
ferred about the rate of pay for tending the 
furnace. 

“Fifteen dollars a month,” 
man. 

‘*That’s toomuch,” my friend answered. 
It is his standard answer when he knows 
nothing of the business in hand. 

““Sorry,’’ said the old man, embarrassed. 
**I’d be glad to make a lower rate for a poor 
family. What could you afford to pay?” 


said the old 


The Pilgrimage of Youth 


“T didn’t know,”’ my friend commented, 
reporting the interview, ‘‘ whether I wanted 
to invite him into the living room for a 
nice, sociable chat about the business situ- 
ation or hand him one on the point of the 
chin. I admired him and at the same time 
I was mad all over.’’ So here was this 
mower of lawns and tender of furnaces, an 
ancient, well past the prime of life, general- 
managing a sound business that has no 
capital and doesn’t need any, feeling as self- 
confident as any man in the town, and out 
of the goodness of his heart ready to make 
lower rates for poor families. A prosperous 
man, he is, and largely because he actually 
will tend your furnace after promising to do 
so. Instead of hiring a new furnace tender 
every twenty minutes, you let him do it for 
you. And he does it interminably. His em- 
ployes constitute a parade, not an organiza- 
tion. And this in a town where, no doubt, 
there is the usual quota of poverty. The 
kind of men he hires surely don’t improve 
their prospects greatly by moving on; just 
the same, however, they move on. 

The once simple question of jobs that is 
now so confusing to many adults has grown 
more so for their adolescent boys. Nor is 
this a reflection on the boys; quite the con- 
trary. They come out of high school with 
ideas about what they would like to do 
ideas that, though still vague in many cases, 
are nevertheless much more intelligent than 
those entertained by their fathers at the 
same age. Father may not have finished 
high school; compulsory-education laws 
may not have been enacted where he lived 
at the age of fifteen. He probably went to 
work without giving a great deal of thought 
to the matter, and thus stumbled into his 


ing about this problem and would like to 
serve as captain of his career, instead of 
letting accident decide. If he is ambitious 
his dreams probably lead toward some spe- 
cial course of instruction, professional or 
But an adolescent boy is much 
was 


technical. 
more expensive nowadays than he 
twenty or more years ago. 

There is, of course, a veritable national 
pilgrimage to the colleges and universities; 
they are swamped by it, but we are viewing 
for the moment another part of the picture. 
Father works pretty hard and has been at it 
a long time; there is still a mortgage on the 
house; mother needs various things; so 
does sister. Moreover, son does not feel the 
will to forgo more than half of his little 
luxuries. Life seems so meaningless without 
them. Thus he drifts along, wondering just 
how a boy goes about the business of work- 
ing his way through college, wondering 
whether he could do it if he tried, wondering 
if his father would help him a little, wonder- 
ing, more than anything else, whether it 
would be fair to ask this help. Meanwhile 
there is not much use consulting father, be 
cause, never having been near a college, |} 


he 


Continued on Page 177 
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Beauty comes to your 


house with paint. Beauty 


stays with lead paint made 


of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


HAT questions puzzle you regard- 

ing painting and decorating your 
home? Our booklet, ‘‘ Decorating the 
Home,” answers many of them. Write 
for it. With it you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the help of our 
Department of Decoration in selecting 
colors for painting your house inside or out. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Continued from Page 174 that if a mistaken world insisted upon 
knows nothing about it, beyond a hazy tra doing anything he would prefer to become 
dition that “‘many a bright young man has’ an expert in finance; hence he eventually 
been ruined by a lot of fool notions sopped sougnt and obtained a position In a bank, 
up from long-haired professors.’’ He ha I don’t know what the initial wage wa 
never seen any of these legendary derelicts, small, no doubt about that—anyway, his 
but hearsay reported them. interest in the whole subject of finance died 

Will the young man in that frame of with his first pay check. When I last heard 
mind be delighted to assist the carpenters of him he was devoting all his time and tal- 
at work on a neighboring building by carry ents to driving a car for a young lady who 
ing bundles of shingles up a ladder for good _ has nothing else to do except ride in a motor 
wages? He will not. Heis planningto bea _ car. For this service he receives a pleasant 
mining engineer, or a doctor, ora lawyer, or smile and lunch at the country club. 
an electrical engineer. Heis leaving soon,for But I have wandered away from the 
college. What have shingles to do with his smal] town. One snowy afternoon last win- 
career? He doesn’t intend to be a laborer. ter as I stood on the station platform await- 
No, thanks; no shingles. ing the New York express, a gentleman who 

But time passes and he needs a new suit stood beside a large sample case remarked 
of clothes; also various toilet articles from cordially: ‘‘ Pretty cold, eh?”’ I agreed that 
the drug store to put on his hair. Papa uses it was. 
just plain water, but son requires quite an “You live here?’’ he asked. 
elaborate collection of bottles to decorate a 
his shelf in the bathroom. Papa has never “Lots of building going on.” 
said much, if anything, about all this, but “Yes, more than ever before in the his- 
he doesn’t like it. One evening he comes tory of the place, they tell me. Seems to be 
home a little more tired than usual, a trifle quite a boom, Do you find business good 
cross and there is that interest on the mort- _here?”’ 
gage due next Monday. He eats supper “Not now. No, it’s not so good now as it 
absent-mindedly, pondering that mortgage. used to be. It used to be one of the best 
The bill for Jane’s music lessons too; that’s towns I made. Now it’s one of the worst.’ ‘ 
also due. He turns toward son and notices “How do you account for that? And Do O ve O f ; T 

hat the boy is just as tall as he is; slender, what, if I may ask, is your line?” y U v1 y ur re rigera Or 
of course— slender as a lead pencil, but just 9 
as tall as his father. Two Mortgages and One Suit enough To €at 

‘“What’s this about a new suit?” he asks, . 
and no one answers. “‘ Did it ever occur to **“Men’s clothing. Yes, I sell men’s cloth- 
you that you might go out and get a job? ing. And the business, they tell me, is hurt 
That’s one way to get a new suit. It’s the by all this building. Instead of a man buy- oS sounds funny, doesn't it? But colder it wi e and the better your fox 
only way I ever got one. They don’t grow ing two or three or four suits a year, he gets — , , 
on bushes, you know. Somebody's he to tre lf all sewed up with mortgages al really it isn't. It's a mighty serious will keep. And, the colder your box 
work for them, and just for a change, it then he tries to get by with one suit guestion slower ice melts 
might as well be you.” Papa's attention re- That’s what the retaile rs thir Kk. It's the Your furnace eats coal. doesn’t it? It 
verts to his supper. He has blown off steam same wherever you see lots of building ; 7 ; a Try this plan for a week 
and feels better. The flavor of his food im- going on, so I t nk the retailers must be eats COal Much as We Cat food tO mak - 
proves; after supper he is positively cheer- right. I know two other towns that have hear. If you do not feed vour furnace Give your refrigerator ee ine ie 
ful. Not so tired now, and supper does buck been ruined for me that way. But it will be ; 

a fellow up. He looks at son approvingly. over after while. These booms don’t last, SOUS Coal, you do not get enough heat. | tor a Week a how much mot 
Fine, strapping big boy. Good-looking too, They rush out and rub up the prices and cr Iteats work it w fj See how swe 
and bright as a dollar. Good stuff in that put ya lot of buildir zs, but pretty soon all 

boy, ambitious, going to amount to some- the suckers are stung and they take their + HA GHC ote how tre 
thing. Always took to his books, and what’s losses and get out. People can’t afford to 1g air, and crispthe vegetabk , \ 
more, got something out of them. pay the prices that these booms cause. ; ee ; 3 ; 

Next morning son fares forth to getajob. They come to their senses after while and which in turn chills the food in your much better your‘other toods will kee; 
His pal who has one in a neighboring city get out.” refrigerator You will know what real f , 
tells him how to go about it. There’s an “‘Now that,’ I meditated, “is interest- . ; 
opening there right now. Son lands the job ing.’’ I own building-and-loan-association You don't expect your furnace to giv« ittael eames van 
and disappears except for occasional week- shares and have always regarded that form maximum heat with little or no coal. ix want when y« va t. En 
ends. He and his pal are reported to be of investment as one of the best in the TI L, = ' 1} ' 

‘Le: a mes ee a a rg yy Te if ae len how can you expect your refriger to Crisp vegeta for a Salad, to mai 
working hard and saving their money. world, wnere the in tutions are properly 
Throughout the fall and winter they con- managed and regulated. But, as he spoke, tor to give the maximum amount of cold quick frozen desserts, ub ure of the 
tinue working hard. it occurred to me that though I have seen with little or no ice hundred and one uses that the ‘clever 

eight or ten flourishing booms I have never 


A Smile for Legal Tender happened to be on hand when one col- You can't do your best work on half housewife finds te 





lapsed. Just what an to wonder, hap- j ‘ , 
peas m ? a : os ee ay enough to eat. Neither can your furnac Ask your ice man co tell you how muct 
What,” mother asks, “‘does son think pens? And do they e? Certainly not i 
of his prospects? Does he like the place 4 nvariably, but it isn unreasonable to And—neither can your reirige rator ice you sh¢ take So that your retrige 
id whi id of people are they?”’ Son think some of them ight. j 1 . "J , ee 
And what kind of people are they : oe ‘ Sitiees How A well fed refrigerator will do alot of ator will never be less than half to two 





is noncommittal. He likes the place well about the local boom? I have a stake in ; 
t one, too, in the form of building-and- | WOrK for you and save you money Ihe thirds full. Remember that it can't d 


enough, the people are good enough, and his that one, t for 

prospects are so-so. loan-association shares. It might be worth | more ice there is in the refrigerator. the a : eel God 
Spring comes. Son and his pal pool their while to see just what is going on. So I did 

resources and purchase a secondhand auto-_ that. 





have probed it and found it to besound asa down, after three years of this unprece- 


dollar in the really vital spot, which is the dented building boom, as a trace, to use a 


THE CARE OF THE HOME REFRIGERATOR 


the car fora month. And then one glorious mately none. The number of shareholders 





mobile that was regarded as junk, but they Foreclosures, I learned, might be set | / Send for this booklet ) 
, 1 " " " . | 
engine. Nights and Sundays they work on chemist’s term. Delinquencies, approxi- 
| | 
| 


iT 

day they are off! Where? Well, just any- growing at an astounding rate every month nington,. Home Refrigerat Ex: 

where. They'll work along the way. Not and many of the older shareholders are in- ae ; 

hard to find work. Want tosee the country. creasing their investments. The amount of DD ueedh. aap eaiene an j 
Thus does our civilization produce many a__ liquid capital that an enthusiastic little , 4=cahng fF the Dome rerigeratos | 
pair of high-class bums. Harmless, to be town of even 5000 can produce when it is The things ne | 
sure, and perhaps the adventure turns out assured of the soundness of the propositior der tn act the bes 
very well, but something about like that is is simply amazing. Here, indeed, one wil ee ; ee 3 F p 





what living in the richest country on earth _ find evidence that this is the richest country 
now means to thousands of its citizens on earth! And much more important evi- \ But many housewives neg : = / 
That’s the less roseate view of the picture. dence than the news from Wall Street, be- 
There is also the young man who simply cause it touches the lives of more peopl 
cannot get it through his head that he ever This fact is of the very essence of impor 
will have to work for a living. Such an idea tance, because if you want to build a hom« 


bounces off his skull like a rubber ball. you don’t go to Wall Street to get the 





Traditionally such young men were the money. Either you get it locally or you 
spoiled sons of overindulgent wealthy don’t get it. That seems to be the rule. And Ret Bureau - Dr. M.E. I 
fathers, but now they may be almost an few of us are looking for $1,000,000 loa i 





body’s sons. Even in househo'ds where What we want is the money for necessities 
papa and mamma both work and |} 


ways worked, these phenomenal young men foreigners and, 


ve al- Throughout New Jersey there are many . 





occur, One whom I happen to know felt generation Americans. I mention the fact 
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Pronounced SI-MONDS 


The tougher the job, the 
greater the need for a saw 
made of special steel— 
a Simonds World-Famous 
Crescent-Ground Cross- 
Cut Saw. Ask your Hard- 
ware Dealer. — 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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because they have a peculiar effect upon 
realty values. To be specific, they nail them 
down and fix them for keeps. The values 
may go up; indeed, they are going up al- 
most everywhere in this country, but the 
persons in whom the memory of Europe is 
still clear are not much inclined to sell. Ask 
anyone who has sold land to Germans or 
Italians, to name just two, whether he had 
many foreclosures. He’ll tell you that he 
didn’t. They hang on. Land ownership 
means something, not easily expressed, to 
the person whose European background has 
not yet receded very far. And in this con- 
nection I have observed the same attitude 
toward land among Southern negroes. They 
may be careless about money, and the less 
| they have the more careless, but not about 
their homesteads. They hang on. 
While I was visiting the office of the 
| building-and-loan association I dropped in 
to chat with the local banker. Just what, I 
| wondered, would be the effect of a building 
| boom upon the deposits of a small national 
| bank in a town of 5000 population. Surely, 
| quite a lot of money must have been drawn 
| out to meet just the first payments. Not 
| that the affairs of that bank are of any spe- 
| cial concern to me, but here was an oppor- 
| tunity to measure in terms that a man can 
easily understand the meaning of develop- 
ments that are national in their scope. 
Ours isn’t the only little town that has been 
sprouting new bungalows during the past 
three years. Carpenters, plasterers and 
steam fitters have been scurrying around all 
over the country. 





On the Other Side of Disaster 


Probably the vast majority of this new 
construction is designed to provide shelter 
for families in quite ordinary circumstances; 
families that would like to spread out the 
mortgage payments over just as long a pe- 

|riod as possible; families that counted on 
translating rent money into interest and 
taxes to meet a considerable part of the new 
debt; families that had only a few thou- 
sand dollars in the bank when they under- 
took these ventures. Now just what would 
that mean in terms of total deposits to a 
small bank after it had been going on for 
two or three years? Ours, I thought, would 
be a particularly good town in which to 
make this inquiry, because we have only 
one bank and our population is not growing 
at a rate commensurate with the number of 
new homes. Most of these houses are for 
established residents. Well, here are the 
figures: About three years ago the local 
| bank deposits were $1,000,000. Today they 
are upward of $2 0,000. Some of our 
people must have n saving their money. 
And a great many of them must also have 
been earning more. Business simply must 
be fairly good on that showing. Nothing 
else is credible. 

It is impossible to account for any such 
facts as these unless we accept the premise 
that uncounted thousands of hard-working, 
thrifty, level-headed men and women are 
sharing and intelligently taking advantage 
| of the best times this or any other country 
|} has ever known. These good times have 
| held now for more than three years and 
{there is abundant reason to believe that 

they will continue. Those who don’t know 
what to do with such a situation surely can- 
not be as numerous as they seem. The fact 
that they are more conspicuous must mis- 
| lead us as to their proportion in the whole 
population. And when I contemplate that 
possibility memory brings back several 
imaginary crises that at one time or an- 
| other were confidently expected to wreck 
| the whole national economic scheme. 
| For instance, there was the automobile. 
When I was a young reporter—in the year 
1909, to be exact—I was assigned one day 
to interview a banker who had telephoned 
to the managing editor to say that he hada 
very important message for the public. It 
turned out to be a statement, supported by 
; imposing columns of statistics, proving that 
the American people were investing in 
automobiles much faster than the nationai 
i wealth normally increased. If this kept up 
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long enough—and anyone could see that it 
was just getting a good start—we would 
presently have millions of cars and nobody 
but the manufacturers of them would have 
a cent for gasoline, much less bread and 
butter. Not being a statistician, I cannot 
say whether there was anything wrong with 
his figures or not. All I know about it is 
that we have more than twice as many 
automobiles now as he predicted would 
bring ultimate disaster, and we still seem to 
have escaped the poor farm. 

Next there was the awful crisis pre- 
cipitated by the insane behavior of county 
commissioners. They were beginning to 
build ordinary highways that cost just 
about as much a mile as railways, and some- 
one who had a mass of figures on the sub- 
ject proved to his own satisfaction in a 
public statement delivered to me that we 
would soon have so many good roads that 
we would be walking over them barefoot 
and hungry. Something seems to have 
been the matter with that calculation also, 
for not long afterward an equally well- 
informed engineer proved conclusively that 
these expensive roads we were building 
were the cheapest the country had ever 
known. It was not my business to render a 
verdict, but as I listened I recalled a cer- 
tain bond issue of $1,000,000 that had been 
expended in that county only a few years 
previous to the era of hard-surface roads, 
and the only evidence of it then remaining 
was the bonds. The roads had all blown 
away or been washed away. I mean that 
literally. So it may eventually turn out 
that we are making an excellent investment 
in good roads. The amount of money now 
going into them is imposing, but still we 
seem to have some left for foreign loans. 
And as for the thousands of workingmen 
who ride on these roads in their flocks of 
automobiles, that development really ought 
not to impress Americans as very notable. 
Thousands of American workingmen used 
to own horses. They really make a much 
better investment in a moderate-priced car, 
then, they'd 








and they know it. Naturally, 
have them. 


America’s Entertainers 


The persistence with which this country 
bowwows is really im- 





dodges going to th 
pressive. Time after time it has been re- 
ported skidding blindly over the precipice, 
but just when the crash 
to pessimistic reports, we learned that an 
other infant industry had about mastered 
the art of standing on its feet. In the 





was due, according 





interim there will be a certain measure of 
confusion, as there is today. One looks at 
such persons as my friend Tom, who buys 


and loses about three new installment-plar 


automobiles annually, such persons as the 
gardener who wanted a job and then as 
soon as he got it didn’t want it, and won- 
ders if, after all, we aren’t merely enjoying 
a joy ride and a jag that will end in a head- 
ache. But turn tothe substantial evidences 
of national well-being; the things about 
which there can be no argument —schools, 
homes, roads, transportation, bank bal- 
ances, life insurance, public health, sanita- 
tion—and the argument is over. There 
remains only one qualification to be set 
down. The richest country ‘on earth evi- 
dently can afford to support hundreds of 


thousands of clowns, high-class bums, 





t 


wastrels, misfits, itinerants, amateur ban- 
dits, and others who are needlessly wander- 
ing around as though they had been stricker 
with amnesia. Some of them it can support 
in luxury and none seems to starve to 
death. On the face of the whole record, 
however, it is evidently just as absurd to 
say that we can’t afford these entertainers 
as it was to predict in 1909 that we couldn't 
afford automobiles. Now, as then, what 
we can afford simply staggers the imagina- 
tion. No matter how hard we try to catch 
up, the facts seem always to be a couple of 
city blocks beyond our range of vision. 
Anyway we live in a very colorful era 
Whatever else may eventually be said of 
us, no honest man will ever describe this as 
the drab decade. 
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Three Fingers Start the Super 
Etc Every Time! 









































-and Easy Starting Is Half the 
Fun of Outboard Motor Boating — 


NSTANT starting! Easy starting! No more strength This simple dependability marks every detail of Elto 


is needed to start the Super Elto than can be applied —_ operation. You steer with a rudder—so even a young 


by the light flip of youthful fingers! child safely manages the boat. You steer comfortably 
. : . trom any seat—with vibrationless tiller lines! 
That IS easy starting! That's what makes the Super i ties ibrationless tiller line 
Elto outstandingly, distinctively the family motor! Your motor fitsany boat—no need for costly investment 
And you who have owned motors know that nothing— __in a special model. You have bountitul power for 
absolutely nothing — contributes so much to the _ sturdy family boat—or foaming speed for a lighter hull! 
pleasure and service and usefulness of an ee or 2, a oe me 















outboard motor as actual easy starting. 
Ole Evinrude in designing the Elto made 
easy starting paramount. Hence Elto’s Bat 
tery Ignition System— Columbia Hot Shot 
Battery plus Atwater-Kent Timer. 

The result is—it takes just a flip of the fly- 


trom your car or cottage to the water. Rud 
der folds for compactness. Automatic tilt 
ing for beaching or running over reefs and 
shallows. Instant push-button reverse. Fa 
mous Propello-Pump 


] 


Now its the time to think of sumr 


wheel—just an easy quarter turn—to start of the Great Davs just ahead! The Elto book 
, > ral 4 > , . 

the motor humming down the lake! Every answers every question on rowboat motor 

time! When fishing’s best at dewy dawn — and the splendid sport of outboard mot 


of when shady shores beckon 






boating. It’s yours, tree. Just fillin the cou; 


, 1 ee : 
through hot midday—or in sudden eat quad iene Mewes Chreenann bilcorce sof 
downpour of drenching rain—al Tenner Cte Daide: Pessidins biheon .° 
ways the sheer joy of sure starting tment 5. Milw ay 









is yours—with an Elto! 


‘*Turns the Rowboat into aLaunch’’ 4° 
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‘These unusual Headlights 
Completely Floodlight the 


entire road ~ yet actually 


grow dimmer as they are 


approached ~~ ~~ 


LCO-RYAN-LITES promote safety—your 
own as well as the public safety! While 
providing an abundant flood of road illumina- 
tion, ample for all driving purposes, they pro- 
ject a widespread softly diffused beam that 
really helps, not hinders, approaching drivers. 


This safety factor is achieved by the Ilco- 
Ryan-Lite combination of a shallow reflector, 
long projecting, non-focusing bulb socket and 
a specially designed lens. | 

This combination makes possible a character 
of road illumination that it is impossible for 
you to secure with any other headlight. 


— Ilco- 
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or your Own Satety 


as well as the Public 
yan-Lites ! 


$22 52 


to $40 
per par 
Slightly Higher West of 
the Rockies 
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With Ilco-Ryan-Lites the entire road is softly Only by driving behind this remarkable road 
floodlighted for a distance of over two hundred illumination can you fully appreciate all the 
feet ahead of your car. Road signs are easily advantages of Ilco-Ryan-Lites. Your dealer 








read while passing at your usual speed. Trees, 
culverts, ditches, telegraph poles—all obstacles 
and obstructions—are clearly visible. There 
is no back glare or sharp shadows to tire your 
eyes. Even the densest fog is penetrated by 
this soft, floodlighting beam. 


All this remarkable illumination is secured 
without dangerous glare. The Ilco-Ryan-Lite 


beam is projected from the upper half of the 
reflector and is always directed downward. 


will be pleased to show you these remarkable 
headlights and arrange a demonstration. 


Ilco-Ryan-Lites are available for all cars in two 
sizes—1134 and 9%4 inches in diameter; two finishes, 
black and nickel, and all nickel and two styles, a 
plain and decorative plume design back. 


Exclusive Manufacturing and Sales Rights for the U. S. Qwned by 


INDIANA LAMP 438 CORPORATION 
Connerwille > Indiana 
Distributed to the Wholesale Trade by 
THE STOVER SIGNAL ENGINEERING CO. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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IOWA'S DEBITS AND CREDITS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


From 1900 to 1920 the increase was 450 
per cent, against an average for the United 
States of 250 per cent; and at the deflated 
price of $119.47 an acre in 1925, the in- 
crease over 1900 was still 230 per cent, 
against an average for the United States of 
170 per cent. 

When you speak of the inflation of land 
prices and its consequences in relation to 
the distress of agriculture, it is like calling 
attention to a congenital deformity in one 
of the company present. But as you do 
speak of it, there are two answers ready. 
One is that the only profit agriculture has 
ever had has been in the rise of land values. 
The other is that in any case the matter has 
been grossly exaggerated. 

It is unnecessary to exaggerate it. 
to the census figures. The total value of 
all lowa farm land was $2,802,000,000 in 
1910; in 1920 it was $6,679,000,000. The 
increase was $3,877,000,000, and that was 
$18,000 per farmer in Iowa. Why exag- 
gerate? An increase of wealth amounting 
to $18,000 per farmer in Iowa, from the 
rise of land alone, in ten years! 

What did he do with it? Pay off his 
debts? This is interesting. The average 
value of an Iowa farm—land, buildings and 
all--was $14,574 in 1910; in 1920 it was 


$34,662. Increase, 138 per cent. 


Stick 


The Universal Investment 


The average mortgage debt per lowa farm 
in 1910 was $4048; in 1920 it was $9358. In- 
crease, 131 per cent 

You see what he did with it. As the value 
of his real estate increased he borrowed on 
t and spent the money. He spent it mainly 
in three ways: For improvements, to buy 
his neighbor’s land and for securities — often 
fraudulent securities. 

The lowa land boom had all the common 
characteristics, and then several that were 
unique. Generally a land boom, whatever 
else it does, brings money to the scene. 
Outsiders come in with new capital. That 
was not the case in Iowa. There the game 
was exclusive and They swapped 
land with one another at higher and higher 
prices; the man who swapped it last went 
out to the end of the limb or retired to 
California with a fancy first mortgage in 
his pocket to keep him in comfort for the 
rest of his life. Then, when the boom col- 
lapsed, the land was so dear, at the deflated 
prices it still looked so high and required 
so much capital, that bargain hunters were 
not attracted. Thus no new money came 
in either during or after the boom. The 
saying is that the only buyers for lowa 
land are Iowa farmers. 

Another uncommon fact about the Iowa 
land boom was that prices, though they 
went very high, were never fabulous. On 
the Great Plains, where agriculture is ex- 
pansive, unsettled and still experimental, 
land at ten dollars an acre may be dearer 
than land in Iowa at $300. There is no mar- 
ginal or submarginal land in Iowa. It is all 


steep. 


good. 

The average price at the top of the boom 
in 1920 was $199.52 an acre—-for the land 
alone. The average value of farm real 
estate, meaning land, buildings and all, was 
$255 an acre. Well, if you could buy Iowa 
as one farm at $255 an acre it would prob- 
ably be a sound investment, provided you 
meant to work it yourself instead of living 
on the rent of it, and provided, also, you 
worked it efficiently by the very best meth- 
ods. In Carroll County within a year thir- 
teen local farmers who knew what they 
were doing paid an aggregate of $376,670 in 
cash for 1321 acres. The lowest price for 
any one of these thirteen farms was $233 
an acre; the highest was $312.50 an acre. 
Six of the tracts were sold at auction to 
close estates. In 1920—at the top —a Cedar 
County farmer paid $55,575 for a farm of 
190 that $292.50 an acre. 
Through six years of depression he has 
had his living from it” 


acres; was 


it and has reduced the 


mortgage to $10,000 from $25,000. There 
is a long list of such instances. A farm in 
Sac County has just recently sold for $310 
an acre. 

What caused the trouble was not so mucl 
that farmers paid more for the land than 
its potential value was. Too many old 
farmers who had defended possession of the 
land through long years of adversity took 
advantage of the rise to cash out; too many 
people not farmers at all treated acres as 
markers in a swapping game. Everybody 
the importance of improving the 
methods of agriculture to support the higher 
valuation of land. They thought their type 
of agriculture was finished and the best in 
the world. And they were about to forget 
something all of them knew, for it was bred 
in them; namely, that what truly builds 
the value of land is the active presence of 
the owner. In place of that there was grow- 
ing up among them a thought of absen- 
tee land ownership, based upon tenancy 
Said Griff Johnson, of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, in an 
essay on Iowa farm-land values in the 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, last year: 

“Tt is practically out of the question for 
even an excellent farm with the most favor- 
able surroundings to maintain properly the 
family of a landlord in town style, the 
tenant family on the farm, bear the ex- 
penses of needed repairs, pay taxes and 
upkeep, and last but not least, care for a 
first-mortgage loan with prompt payments 
A community of home-owned and home- 
occupied farms represents an element of 
reckoned in 


forgot 
orgot 


land value which cannot be 
dollars and cents.” 

You bear in mind that 
the universal investment 
land, the merchant has land, the publisher 
has land; the politician, the doctor, the 
lawyer, members of the = agricultural- 
college faculty all have land. It is 
their security, the source of their big and 
little fortunes, their present and their fu- 
ture, and also their circulating medium. 
As people in Wall Street salute one another 
by asking ‘‘How’s the market?” or busi- 
by asking ‘‘How’s business?” 


in lowa land is 
The banker has 


tney 


ness men 
the first thing they ask in Iowa is, ‘* How’s 
land?” If land is high and moving, all is 
well; if land is depressed and not moving, 
Said the state banking 
“Iowa business 


there is no sun. 
superintendent recently: 
prosperity and the working out of many of 
s absolutely de- 


our banking problems 
pendent upon the free movement of land 
at a good price.” 


Practice and Principle 


the agricultural regions, 
in lowa, bankers have a 


Commonly in 
and most of all 
mistaken way of treating land as the basis 
of commercial credit. By commercial credit 
you mean that kind of credit which under 
one of the elementary rules of banking 
must be kept always in a fluid state. It goes 
on short errands only, for thirty days, sixty 
days, some of it maybe for three or six 
months, and then returns to be loaned again. 

If a farmer borrows money on his note 
at the bank to buy hogs to eat his corn, 
that is commercial credit; the loan liqui- 
dates itself when the hogs are fat and go to 
market. This obviously is a transaction 
very different from that of borrowing money 
on a mortgage to buy a farm or build a barn. 
If a manufacturer borrows money on his 
note at the bank to buy raw cotton to feed 
to his machines, that also is commercial 
credit, and liquidates itself when the cotton 
has been converted into cloth and sold. If 
a manufacturer wants money to build a 
new factory he does not borrow it on his 
note; he sells bonds or issues capital stock. 

This is certainly clear—as clear for the 
farmer as for the manufacturer 
is in practice, not in principle 
manufacturer applies at his bank for 


Danke 


Confusion 
When a 
com- 


mercial credit the r does not ask how 
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A Clark-carrier 
‘ATTICS NO spare | 
He needs no matches on the side to understudy | 


for his Clark Lighter. The robust flame leaps to 
his smoke with a charming certainty. Mechanics 


and engineering are forgotten as they are with 

a fine watch. All the Clark owner knows is that 

he has a sure light always and withal a hand- 

some gentlemanly manner of securing it. Many 

shops sell Clark’s. Yours can get them for you. 
The prices run from $7.50 to $200. 


CLARK Lighter 


584 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Jewelry makers - Oo @ 
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A Coupon Like This 


PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


848 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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} many acres his factory covers, how much 
| primary horse power he has inside of it, or 
| what he could get for his plant if it were put 

up for sale. What the banker wants to 
| know is how much he earns. His earning 
power determines his standing as a bor- 
rower of commercial credit, because the 
loan must be paid out of his earnings, not 
by putting the plant up at auction. But 
when a farmer applies at his bank for com- 
mercial credit the banker asks him, not 
what he earns, but how much land he owns 
and what he could get forit. Thus it is the 
farmer’s land and not his earning power 
that determines his standing as a borrower 
of quick credit. The difference is funda- 
mental. 

For mortgage banks, such as the Federal 
Farm Loan Banks and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks, to consider only the land is 
quite right; it is the land itself on which 
they lend; they put their money out for long 
periods of time and take mortgages to se- 
cure it. If the borrower does not pay the 
mortgage the bank takes the land; if land 
happens to be depressed it may hold it for 
a better time and meanwhile rent it out; it 
need be in no hurry to dispose of it, since it 
has no depositors to come down on it with- 
out notice for their money. But the de- 
positors of a commercial bank may come at 
any moment for their money —any number 
of them—and that is why a commercial 
bank is obliged to keep its funds employed 
on short-credit journeys, so it shall never 
be long away and is always coming back. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Assets Frozen in Land 


A commercial bank lending money to 
farmers on their promissory notes, saying in 
each case the borrower is good because he 
owns so many acres of land worth so much 
an acre, regardless of whether he is farming 
the land at a profit or at a loss, gets into 
trouble in this way: A farmer, though he 
still has the land, nevertheless is unable to 
pay off his note at the bank—that is be- 
cause he has been farming at a loss. The 
bank renews his note, saying again he is 
good because he has the land. Now the 
bank examiner comes along, sees the unpaid 
note and the new note on top of it, and 
says, ‘This looks bad.’’ The bank says, 
“That man is perfectly good. He owns 160 
acres of land worth $30,000, and the only 
thing against it, besides this $5000 note, isa 
first mortgage for $10,000.”’ The bank ex- 
aminer says, ‘In that case you had better 
get a second mortgage and pin it to this 
note.” 

That the bank does. The farmer after- 
ward fails; he cannot pay his note. The 
bank takes his land under the second mort- 
gage. One such case would not matter. 
But when it has happened in twenty or 
thirty cases the bank will have an envelope 
full of mortgages and no money. 

Then, suppose its depositors come de- 
manding their money. The bank has no 
money; its funds are all tied up in mort- 
gages. That is to say, its assets are frozen 
in land. It may say to its depositors: 
“‘The bank is all right. It has these mort- 
gages which in time will be liquidated.” 
That does not help. The depositors want 
their money. It is the undertaking of a 
commercial bank to pay its depositors on 
demand. And if it cannot do this, as, of 
course, it cannot with its funds locked up in 
mortgages, it has to shut its doors. 

In the case of the largest bank failure in 
Iowa the bank had six or seven million dol- 
lars in land mortgages, all of which in time 
could have been liquidated, perhaps with- 
out loss. As a mortgage bank it would have 
been all right. As a commercial bank, with 
thousands of depositors demanding their 
money, it was insolvent. 

That was the case of an old and honor- 
able bank in Des Moines. Its failure came 
at what was probably the end of Iowa’s 
banking debacle; and it was made the text 
for renewed denunciation of the Federal 
Reserve System, on the ground that it 
had ruled out land as the basis of credit. 

Very rightly it had done this. The 

,; Federal Reserve System was designed to 
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mobilize the country’s commercial credit 
and keep it in a fluid state. It lends only to 
banks by a method called discounting 
which is to take off their hands, for cash, 
promissory notes that are soon to come due 
and will be paid from the proceeds of purely 
commercial transactions, such as the fat- 
tened hog going to market or the cotton in 
process of manufacture. But because the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago refused 
to take those land mortgages off the hands 
of the Des Moines bank, which would have 
meant to freeze its liquid funds in land, 
the people of Iowa said: ‘There it is. On 
the best land in the world our banks can- 
not borrow money from the Federal Re- 
serve System. What is a Federal Reserve 
System for? This is what we have been 
saying all the time, and here is the proof. 
By ruling out land as a basis of credit the 
Eastern money ring, controlling the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, ruined Iowa.” 

What is proved is that Iowa permits her 
feelings to govern the facts. If it had been 
possible for the banks of Iowa and of the 
agricultural regions generally to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve System on their 
frozen land assets, and if they had known 
beforehand they could do so, they might 
very well have wrecked the banking struc- 
ture of the whole country. They could have 
inflated the price of land until they had 
tied up all the fluid credit there was. Then 
what? 

When, in 1919 and 1920, Iowa land sold 
in certain wild cases at $450 and $500 an 
acre the excitement was such that nor- 
mally shrewd and farseeing men solemnly 
declared the vision of Iowa farm land at 
$1000 an acre. 

When the passion to acquire wealth by 
speculation becomes a mania, then, as ir 
dreams, it is the imagination alone that 
acts. Judgment and reason are repressed 
It has a course to run—a kind of life his- 
tory, like a fever—onset, progression, de- 
lirium, period, In Iowa the 
delirium could not contain itself in the ex- 
citement of rising land values, but ran into 
many other things. The rise in land prices 
having added $3,750,000,000 to the wealth 
of the state in ten years, there were thou- 
sands suddenly richer than they knew how 
to be. They did not know what to do with 
their money. If they sold their land they 
had either to put the money back into the 
land, which was their natural impulse, or 
look for something else to invest it in. As 
to anything else, they knew almost noth- 
ing. There had never been but two ap- 
proved ways of investing money in Iowa. 
One way was to invest it in land; the other 
was to put itin asavings bank. Their first 
acquaintance with bonds as a form of in- 
vestment had been made in the Liberty 
Loan drives. 


collapse. 


The Speculation Harvest 


You can guess what happened. Never 
was there a richer or more innocent vine- 
yard to plunder. Venders of fraudulent 
securities invaded the state like locusts, 
selling shares in packing plants, creameries, 
elevators, private banks, tractor factories, 
mines, oil wells and other schemes. Into one 
packing-plant scheme went $7,000,000 
When the promoters had taken theirs and 
had paid the stock salesmen’s commissions, 
the plant that resulted was one that oper- 
ated for two weeks and was later sold for 
less than ten cents on the dollar. 

It will occur to you that a speculative 
mania is apt to overturn the rational facul- 
ties. Estimates of the amount of money 
lost in the Iowa stock bubble go as high 
as $500,000,000. Definite figures are im- 
possible. But it is certain that the sum 
was great enough to have saved twice over 
all the Iowa banks that have failed since 
1920 by reason of having let their liquid 
assets freeze solid in land mortgages. 

You are not to understand that all tradi- 
tions of good banking were buried. Bank- 
ing as a whole is sound in Iowa. It is with 
banking as with farming—the marginal 
people make the distress. They not only 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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ruin themselves; they involve ¢ 
Since 1920 perhaps 350 banks have 


thers in 


108s. 
failed in lowa. That would be no more than 
the marginal number. The evil, said Gov- 
ernor Hammill in his message to the legis- 
lature last winter, was too many 
incompetently managed, under weak su- 
pervision. 

What occurred in Iowa was that banking 
capital and banking morals both were dan- 
gerously diluted by the advent of men un- 
trained in banking whose only thought was 
to get their hands on the magic of credit. 
Individuals to whom credit had 
fused for good or bad reasons by existing 
banks could manufacture credit for them- 
selves by setting up a bank of their own. 
Anybody could do this. The amount of 
capital required to start a bank was less 
than the increase in the value of one farm; 
and it was both the law and the custom 
that if you had the minimum amount of 
capital you were entitled to a bank charter 
and could demand it as a right, whether you 
knew the science of banking or not. That 
was true as to state charters under the state 
banking law of Iowa. 

When you see what the results of bad or 
inexperienced banking may be, the dis- 
tress that is caused by the misuse of credit, 
you wonder why the privilege of banking 
should be extended freely and without proof 
of one’s fitness to exercise it, though the 
dentist, the doctor, the plumber, must prove 
his competency before he can fill your teeth, 
give you a physic or fix your drains. From 
wondering, you may pass to the observation 
that under this happy and democratic ab- 
surdity banks have multiplied prodigiously 
in the agricultural regions—faster there 
than in any other—also that bank failures 
since 1920 have been regional and that the 
number bears a direct relation to the rate 
at which banks have multiplied. You will 
note that in 1920 the number of banks per 
100,000 people was 137 in North Dakota, 
109 in South Dakota, 92 in Nebraska, 78 in 
Montana, 77 in Kansas, 71 in Iowa and 63 
in Minnesota, against only 34 in Texas, 21 
in California, 12 in New Jersey, 8 in New 
York, 8 in Ohio and 7 in Massachusetts. 


Danks, 


been re- 


Own Your Own Bank 


The areas of irresponsible banking are 
remarkably the areas in which delusions 
about cheap money have been historically 
There flourished greenback- 
every notion that could 


troublesome. 
ism, goldphobia, 
be invented for increasing wealth by the 
naive expedient of 
of money. 
Beginning 
significant change. The delusion was trans- 
ferred from money to credit. Where 
merly the demand had been for cheaper 
money, all at once it was for cheaper credit, 
and more of it. Responsive to this demand, 
the Federal Government created various 
agencies for putting more credit of all kinds 
at the call of agriculture— mortgage credit, 
intermediate credit, livestock credit, spe- 
cial credit, warehouse credit, emergency 
credit. At the same time the Comptroller 
of the Currency was encouraging the people 
of the agricultural regions to multiply their 
national banks, which they did; and the 
states were enacting laws to make it easier 
and less expensive to open state banks. 


increasing the volume 


about 1900 there was a 


for- 


In the states where the banking disaster 
has been severe the own-your-own-bank 
idea was carried to the sky. There was no 
pretending you had any civic importance 
unless, as stockholder, director or officer, 


as an 


you were your neighbor’s banker; he, 
Farmers 


capital; 


equal, would be also your banker. 


became bankers. Minimum of 
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maximum of loans and deposits that was 
»O long as everythin 
Banking on a flood tide 


of prices requires neither skill nor experi 


the simple rule. g wa 


sing it worked, 


ence. Many who thought themselves 
bankers because they owned banks and 
had power over credit never had seen ar 


ebb tide and never had faintly understood 


their responsibility to depositors as Keeper 
of the common fund. 

There are signs of change. The 
banking department of Iowa, in its own 
discretion, with no warrant of law, now re- 


state 


harters, 


fuses to grant unnecessary bank « 





r 
] 





} 
the applicants mig ae- 


gh t 
them. In this it appears to be sup- 
ported by public opinion. 
proposes legislation to increase the mini- 
mum amount of capital required to sta 
bank, to increase it as deposits grow and to 


thou ey 
mana 


The governor 





establish an honor system of voluntary ex- 
amination through district agencies 
ganized by the banks themselves. Other 
states are moving in the same ghtened 


or- 





direction 

Movers of the McNary-Haugen 
continually refer to the great number of 
bank failures since 1920 in the agricultural 
regions as an effect of the distress that fell 
upon agriculture, and proof of its severity. 
It would make as much to 
speak of the distress of agriculture as an 
t of land speculation and of banking 
unwise, inexperienced or 


idea 


quite sense 
effec 
that 


tively bad. 


was posi- 


Two Faces of One Delusion 


A bank failure is seldom excusable on the 
The principles of right banking are 
too well established. Practically all of the 
2000 bank failures in the agricultural 
regions were owing either to a participating 
interest in land speculation or to the prac- 
tice of treating the land itself as a basis of 
credit, whereas the basis should the 
earning power of the farmer working the 
land. Banks whose deposits are payable on 
demand ought not to touch the land; they 
should leave that to the mortgage banks 
For national banks to lend on the land is 
illegal. Nevertheless, indirectly they do it. 
Banks that assisted to inflate land values 
with funds that should have been kept 
fluid were not an asset to agriculture; they 
were a liability. f 


facts. 


be 


They lifted the price ol 
land only to let it drop again, which was 
worse than not to have lifted it at all. 
Taking it in lowa alone—if there 
been no land speculation the price of land 
now would be better than it is; the land 
would be moving normally; the farmers 
working it would be sowing the inc 
instead of repenting the deflation; 
there need have been no bank failures. 
The loss may turn out to be a profitable 
investment in education. Apparently a 
sensational experience was to 
demonstrate that sound banking is needful 
sound agriculture, that sound banking 
requires a highly responsible use of credit, 


had 


rease, 


and 


necessary 


to 


and that free credit and free money are the 
Credit must be 
control it. If 


two faces of one delusion. 
controlled. Wisdom may 
wisdom does not, disaster will. 

John Skelton Williams, as Comptroller of 
the Currency, in 1920 defined his views on 
the subject of new bank charters as follows 
“If it is shown that there is a monopoly in 
the local banking situation or that the exist- 
ing banks, either national or state, are con- 
trolled by a particular group or set of men, 
such conditions are regarded as favorable to 
the granting of new charters.”’ 

Under these favorable conditions, among 
others, 4158 charters for national banks 
with a minimum capital of $25,000 each 
were granted from 1900 to 1920. The great 
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motive was to release credit from restraint. 
The fact that a particular group or set of 
men—bankers perhaps—controlled the 
community’s credit was evidence of at least 
the possibility of restraint, and therefore 
justification enough for a new bank. What 
was forgotten was the necessity to control 


credit—which is the same as the necessity 


to control the volume of money. The small- 
est country banker issuing credit is, in fact, 
issuing money. There is no practical dis- 
tinction. His responsibility for speculation, 
inflation and deflation is not private; not 
strictly financial, either; it is public and 
moral. 

One who had been criticizing bankers for 
the banking troubles of South Dakota be- 
fore a Rotary Club was indignantly faced 
with this assertion: ‘‘Our banks went up 
because our bankers tried to pull us 
through. They were good sports.’”’ And 
that was the feeling of the whole company 
about it. But when the critic retorted “A 
banker has no right to be a good sport with 
his depositors’ money,’ suddenly everyone 
saw that light, and the stricture was ap- 
plauded. Throughout the agricultural re- 
gions the credit motive was so strong that 
the depositor was the last person to be 
remembered. Such a thing as conducting 
a bank primarily in the interest of its de- 
positors was exceptional. A bank was for 
borrowers. And, besides, running it for the 
depositors’ sake would not pay very well. 

It is significant for Iowa that her gov- 
ernor sent to the legislature last winter as 
clear and sane a message on this whole sub- 
ject of banking as has ever been written in 
political circumstances. A banking régime, 
in the first place solvent, entirely self- 
examining and self-guaranteeing, and in the 
second place scientifically adapted to the 
needs of agriculture, would be a fine exam- 
ple. 

All that is wanting is a principle of ac- 
cord. The state is not hurt. It is only dis- 
appointed and sore. A great many people 
are not as rich as they thought they were. 
And yet they are very rich. 


The State of Automobiles 


During six years of deflation and depres- 
sion the number of passenger cars has in- 
creased in Iowa like this: 


YEAR 


1920 


65k ) 684 


The population is less than 2,500,000; 
the average number of persons per family 
is four. That indicates 625,000 families. So, 
more than one passenger automobile 
family in Iowa. 

The price of land, compare it 
with what it was, is depressed. The land is 
not worth any less. They say it does not 
move. Yet the economic demand for it is 
greater than the supply. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the state banking department 
has 87,000 acres of farm land on its hands 
the demand from farmers for land to rent 
than can be satisfied, and those 


per 


as they 


is more 
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who would be renters are pursued as pros- 
pects by the land-settlement agents of 
Montana and North Dakota. The reason 
for this scarcity of land for use —one rea- 
son—is that many who sold their farms at 
high prices, receiving in payment part cash 
and part mortgage, and then retired, now 
come into ownership again as the buyer 
defaults on the mortgage; and when this 
happens the old owner, rather than sell 
again at the price now ruling goes back to 
the farm. The dispossessed man then goes 
looking for an Iowa farm to rent. 

It is not only in _ they are rich—in 
money too. After all the bank failures, 
bank deposits are still so large that they 
cannot be fully chante at interest within 
the state. You will hear bankers say that if 
land be excluded as the basis of credit they 
cannot lend their deposits. So they are 
buying bonds outside. In six months of 
1926 eighty banks increased their invest- 
ments in outside bonds by $10,000,000. 
That means Iowa is exporting capital. You 
might interpret this as a sign that she is 
weary and prematurely old. Why should 
the banks and their clients be putting their 
money into outside municipal, industrial 
and city real-estate bonds while the oppor- 
tunities for capital to be employed in lowa 
are still boundless? 


A Specialist in Corn Cobs 


Her agriculture is not finished. To 
realize the value of her land she needs to 
reéquip her agriculture with power tools. 
To realize the value of her agricultural 
products she needs to process them more. 
That means industry. She sends live hogs 
to Chicago and consumes more meat prod- 
ucts than she packs for herself. 

In the department of chemical engineer- 
ing at the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Prof. O. R. 
Sweeney, an enthusiast, is grinding, 
ing, churning, burning and distilling corn- 
cobs and cornstalks to find how they may 
be commercially utilized. They contain 
valuable acids. They can made into 
paper, building boards, plastic materials of 
beauty and hardness, wood flour, tar, gases, 
dyes, punk, a substitute for cork in 
oun. The possibilities of industrially con- 

verting this waste stuff, after the grain on 
the farm has been translated into pork, are 
such that the value of Iowa’s corn 
might be trebled. It is not Iowa capital 
that is watching Sweeney. It is outside 
capital, ready to pounce upon a promising 
result or to snatch away a brilliant young 
chemical experimenter who has a new idea. 

She Ames and 
then industry them away. Her 
book of vital shows that from 
1915 to 1925 the number of persons forty- 
years and over in her population in- 
per cent, number 
between eighteen and twenty-one decreased 
more than 9 per cent. 
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today... has room for you 


H ENyou feel that your opportunities are too restricted; Manufacturing in Oklahoma 
when you long for more freedom of action; when of an abundance of raw mat 


vou have an inclination to begin life anew, or to widen the 
held for your activities, think of Oklahoma. This youth- products, 
ful state’s unlimited opportunities are open to you other primary 


i ine 


He 


farmer, We 


, . ’ La « 
Ihe hardships of pioneering are past in Oklahoma, its 
} 1 ‘ ; re 
,HOMANS. INC era of greatest development is at hand. (Guided by an un- 
Advertising Division precedented record of achievement for its twenty years 
of the 
State Chamber of Commerce : —— r ‘ 
Teles Ofec natural resources, Oklahoma is passing, one by one, the aye 
} pon every furl ()klahoma has 
in the Union. 


: ] j } } earthin , our 
as a State, encouraged by the knowl dge of its wealth and “ins : 
are a Dusiness 


310 Tuloma Building he r states 
Oklahoma City Office 
" 1} ’ ‘1) 
2nd Floor last year Oklahoma’s farm products yielded more than 
Medical Arts Building = ‘ ° . a , 
$500,000,000. Oklahoma leads the Nation in diversihed 
crops. Yet thousands of acres of fertile soil remain un 
tilled . . . Walting for you. 
The income from Oklahoma’s minerals exceeded in 
value S500, 000, 000 last vear. New oil and vas Wells, how- 
ever, are gushing forth in increasing numbers. The most — you ete * OKLAHOMANS, ING 
recent held opened has shattered all previous records info atio! I Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
M ning of the Vast quantities of coal, lead, zinc, asphalt la a Please send me the booklet en 
and other minerals found in Oklahoma requires add s cou titled ‘‘Oklahoma’s Opportunities 
tuo, Op] 


tl nal capital al d MmMan-powerl He¢ re, 


are Waiting for you, 


] Few states having 4 seasons enjoy a finer climate than OKLAHOMA k 





A Few 
Iropical Products: 
ELASTIKOTTH 


The universal exterior 
paint 
B. & P. INTERIOR 
ENAMEL 
Withstands unusual 
wear and dampness 
ROOFKOTER 
Spreads right over the 
old root 
CEMENTRKOTI 
Waterproofs and deco 
rates oncrete sfucco 


brick, et 


FLOORKOTI 
A washable concrete 
tloor enamel — prevents 


dustn 
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Shielding Industry 
From Its Enemies 


Paint protects industry from four of its great- 
est enemies—rust, dampness, decay, leaks. 
“Just paint”, however, will never provide 
economical protection. Each peculiar indus- 
trial condition requires paint prepared espe- 
cially for that condition. 

That is why the Tropical Surface Saver can 
be of so much value to you. He has been 
trained to know paints and their uses. He 
knows which one of the 71 Tropical mainte- 
nance paints will prove most successful in 
meeting your problem of building protection. 
The next time he comes to your plant, take 
the Tropical Surface Saver into your factory 
and your confidence. Tell him your painting 
troubles and let him tell you the Tropical 
remedy. If you havea pressing problem, write 
us to have him call immediately. 


We will train as Tropical Surface Savers a few more men who are 
interested in making this their lifework. Information upon request, 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL Co. 
1200-1244 WEST 70th ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Over a Quarter Century Specializing in the 
Manufacture of Upkeep and Maintenance Paints, 
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A good Gas Heating Plant 
lets your Pup be Furnace Man! 


* 
oe 















When the gas company heats your home, all heating a 


Of all modern home conveniences, 
gas heating is by far the most 
conserving of labor and conducive 


Cares are banished. 


ry. . : . to home comfort. The luxury of 
With a good gas heating plant in your basement, you a iy paca es eaaiias aa 

| : ' ‘ . not only frees you of all furnace 

can let the pup be furnace man! That’s all the furnace tending cares and bothers, but 
’ - transforms the dust burdened 
tending you I] need. basement into a truly livable part 


of the house—a den, playroom, 
work shop, drying room, or tor 


Gas prices for house-heating are very moderate in most dancing. 
communities. Many gas companies, because of the rapid BRYANT 
increase in recent years in the number of gas-heated 
homes, are granting special low rates for gas house-heating. 

The carefree luxury of gas heating is fully explained HEATING 


in our new booklet, “Let Your Pup be the Furnace Man.” 






Write for a copy—or, if a Bryant office is listed in your : 
; ' vourPup | 


be your 


local telephone directory, simply ‘phone them. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17857 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


; 


190 


(‘OLORADO’S The 
AZ venture [ad 


TWO WEEKS IS PLENTY OF TIME 
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Covered Wagon 


OME LIGHTS, and corner lights, 
And a vanity case! 

Smoking set, in silver, 
And a flower vase! 

Courtesy light, tonneau light, 
Heaters—what! A car? 

No, a moving palace, 


It’s kings and queens we are! 


Once a covered wagon 
Went across the plains; 
Now correct side curtains 
Guard us when it rains. 
Once a covered wagon 
And oxen slow of pace; 
Now dome lights and corner lights, 
And a flower vase! 


— Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Apology 


WAS wrong, and you were right. 
I’m devoid of virtue—quite. 
What I did was stupid, trite, 
Ill-timed and inefficient. 
I’m Satanic, dull and mean. 
You’re discerning, sharp and keen, 
A lovely, perfect, faultless queen. 
Now isn’t that sufficient ? 


Parke Cummings. 
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Your Voice 


NDER the modulations of your 
voice 

I listen to the secrets of your heart. 

I love you, that is why I understand. 


Your voice is as an instrument to me 

That echoes all the beauty of your soul. 

Your voice is lovelier than anything 

That men have made to string a dream 
upon. 

It is all of those melodies, for me, 

That I have ever loved, or longed to 
know. Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Four Seasons 


C~ of the rain, bobolink astir, 
/ And a wave of blue where the 
snowbanks were, 


Leap of the doe, partridges awhir, 

And the fern-dee p trail of the mountain 
spur. 

Silk of the corn, tassel of the fir, 

And the soft neu green of the chestnut 
bur. 

4 eal . _— 

Sting of the wind, steely runners skirr, 


bey on , 
And the starlit joy tn the eyes of her! 


Arthur Guiterman. 
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A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty day 


before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. 
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be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice 


With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible y 
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World’s Record 
Endurance Flight 


of 51 hours, 11 minutes, 
20 seconds made by f 
Bert Acosta and Ralph f 


D. Chamberlin at Roose ~ a 


velt Field, Long Island, 
April 12—14. Motor lu 
bricated with Pennzoil. 
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Two days and nights of constant flight! 


“Pennzoil is the best oil I ever saw coming out 














Putting Pennzoil in the 
motor of Bellanca-Wright 
plane just previous to Start 
of record-breaking flight. 








of a plane after a long flight” 


HE most convincing test ever given a 

motor oil! The most positive proof of 
Pennzoil quality! 4,080 miles of ceaseless 
motor operation! And only slightly over 
four gallons of Pennzoil used! 
Unfailing lubrication and oil economy were 
vital. That’s why the fliers chose Pennzoil. 
Pennzoil—100% supreme Pennsylvania 
quality—refined to perfection in the largest 
and most modern refinery operating ex- 
clusively on this highest grade petroleum. 
The oil chosen by Kelly and MacReady, 
holders of the best previous American en- 
durance record! The oil that lubricated the 
last three automobiles making transconti- 
nental driving records! The oil used exclu- 
sively by hundreds of thousands of car owners 
who believe in giving their motors the best! 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY . Oil City 


Retiners 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 








G. M. BELLANCA, 


designer of record making plane 


The Pennzoil that lubricated the record 
breaking plane was not a special oil. It was 
standard Pennzoil. Precisely the same quality 
will be served you in the proper grade by 
the dealer who displays the Pennzoil sign. 


Not every filling station handles Pennzoil, 
because many are restricted by the gasoline 
companies who control them. But your cai 
dealer’s service department, your garage 
man—and independent filling stations, have 
Pennzoil or can get it for you. Insist that 
they do get it. It’s the best oil for your car 


TEST IT YOURSELF > 
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OR JUNE GIFT DAYS 
THE GIFT CORRECT 


—at Smartest Functions of Smartest America 














a tradition of Vassar College Com ver obtainable in your own neighbourhood, at a 
graduating class, , a a 
shop never more than a few squares’ distance 





OLIDAYS are always gay days, but June brings 
happiness to more than all the other months 
combined. Radiant brides embark on life’s adventure 
. sweet girl graduates venture forth to meet the 
world . . . anniversaries of weddings of the years 
gone by occur, and always birthdays come along as well. 
So for the gifts of June send Johnston's for 
congratulations. 

Having this famous name on a box in one’s house 
is as correct as having one’s name in the Social 
Register. And giving them, as correct as a topper and 
tails after seven! 

...Johnston’s is worthy of the sweetest lady in all 


the world. 
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SILVER ENOUGH FOR THE EXTRA MATE AND HIS LADY! 


IN Europe, whe rr t enturies have 


duced entertaining to ; lence, silverware 


pieces are seldon 
. Sets are made 


and “‘twelves.”’ For th ld orld hostess iw the silverw Wher 


knows that “ ar Inadequate wher i oe . . 
KNOW la : la jua ROGERS BROS: 


1 17 
company come en tor the small family. 


: 7. SILVER P11 
. So to fill a great American need, The ‘ 


Pieces or 8 Chest was created ... in fine 


[547 Roat RS Bros. Silverplate covers for 





‘The marked improvement 


o} the piano Pf 


-~IGNACI 


The piano is really 
a piano on the 
New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


kh. years the piano was admittedly the 
most difficult instrument to record accu- 
rately. Reproduced tones never had that 
full, rounded richness of the piano itself. 
They were harsh... unreal. But the 
Orthophonic principle of recording and 
reproducing has mastered this problem 
definitely ! 

It brings you piano tones, pure and un- 
changed . . . just as they pour from the 
piano under the master touch of the artist 
himself. You can almost see the swift, 
sure fingers running over the keys. When 


the music stops, you applaud instinc- 
tively, as you would at an actual recital. 
For the illusion is simply perfect. 


Victor tone is the tone of realism 


Piano, harp—the tones of a// instru- 
ments, including the human voice, 
fall pleasantly upon the most critical 
ear when heard through the 
Orthophonic Victrola. In no other 
way can you hear music reproduced 
For the Orthophonic 
the 


so accurately. 
Victrola is 
scientific, Victor-controlled principle 
which 


based on new, 


of ‘‘matched impedance,” 


permits smooth, uninterrupted 


sound-flow. Flawless reproduction! 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINI 


the 


@ most gratifying achiet 


PADEREW 


The new Orthophonic Victor Records 
recorded by microphone, are an achieve 
ment comparable to that of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola itself. They have new 
beauty and power. New clearness and 
depth. Made from an improved material, 
they have new quict! These records play 
on any instrument . and vastly zmprov 
its playing quality! 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer today and ask 
him to play the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records on the new Orthophonic Victrola 
Know for yourself that there is nothing else 
like this in all the realm of music. There are 
many beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent 
electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates winding 


You play and relax. 


ictrola 





